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| Why Tomorrow Will Be Better Than Tot 


ETTER houses... better factories .. . 
better roads and food and clothing. 
Because with pencil and graph, with slide 
rule and calculation, the engineer is chart- 
ing the way—is turning visions into 
realities. He is applying the findings of 


science to the task of satisfying your needs 
and wants. 


Under his hand there takes shape the steel 
mill or textile mill of the future. Auto- 
mobiles and overcoats, made by improved 
methods, will be better, yet less expensive. 
More efficient turbine-generators—and 
cheaper electric power will lighten the 
tasks in every home. Improved shoe ma- 
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BOOK 
The Far East Comes Nearer 
When China Unites 


Goliath: The March 
of Fascism 


Poison in the Air 
Britain Faces Germany 


England Expects Every 
American to do His Duty 


Moscow, 1937: My Visit 
Described for My Friends 


Swords into Ploughshares 
The Crisis of Civilization 


Pope Pius XI and World 
Affairs 


Would Christ Wear Khaki? 


Syphilis: The Next Great 
Plague to Go 


REDIT it to coincidence, clairvoyance or 
C just smart business, there is no denying 
that the book publishers have had a re- 
markable success in anticipating the shape of 
world affairs. Last year it was Spain. General 
Franco had hardly finished declaring himself 
before books on past, present, and future Span- 
ish history appeared from out of nowhere, all 
aiming to fill the inevitable “long felt need.” 
Now it’s the Far East. No sooner did Japan’s 
nibbling in China develop into large-scale 
carving than the books on the Orient began to 
flow. 

Happily, not all these new works on the Far 
East are obvious eleventh-hour attempts to capi- 
talize upon the immediate and widespread inter- 
est in China and Japan. Some are particularly 
noteworthy and need no justification for being 
published other than that they are the results of 
sound scholarship and careful analysis. In this 
category are The Far East Comes Nearer by 
Hessell Tiltman, and When China Unites, by 
Harry Gannes. 
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The title of Mr. Tiltman’s book suggests an °° 
unpleasant reality which is becoming more ap-[ I 
parent with each passing day of what is cer-§ deri 
tainly a major war, even though the formalities§ and 
of declaration have been overlooked. The Far bur 
Kast is coming nearer and the Administration has” _ 
at last announced its intentions to protect fully} a 
American life and property in China. Just i 0 
how far the United States can or will go in the | the 
protection of these interests the author does not . A 
say, but we are not entirely at a disadvantage ) °V 
in dealing with Japan. Not as long as there is 4 mm 
the big stick of the economic boycott, a weapor j Jap. 
which can make it very difficult for the Rising ‘ 0 
Sun to rise much higher in the heaven of i. che 
perialism. ms 6 OCA 
America’s three major national interests in th) ° - 
Pacific arena, according to Mr. Tiltman, are (1) 4 id 
her island possessions in the Hawaiian andg 0 
Philippine groups; (2) her traditional friend twe. 
ship with China, which she has nourished by® A 
money and missionaries and which she has : Wil 
far protected under the principle of the “Open “82 
















“Door”; (3) the Panama Canal, which is not 
Stoo serious a concern because of its fortunate 






Slack of proximity to possible antagonists. 

And Great Britain has sunk her fingers into 
“ihe Pacific pie even deeper than Uncle Sam. It 
Happears to be only a question of time before 
Mthese fingers will be cut or stepped on—inad- 
Hvertently or with malice aforethought—if Japan 
‘attempts to take the entire cake for herself. Eng- 
"land does not take kindly to the idea of withdraw- 


— 
a. 


Sing in order to avoid a showdown with Japan— 
Snot with the fate of Singapore, Australasia, Hong- 
kong, her Southern Pacific island possessions, 
"British Malaya, Borneo, and the Dutch East In- 
dies in the balance. And so Great Britain, with 
‘serious worries already in Europe and the Med- 
Diterranean, faces no light threat to her far-flung 
Sempire. She can only hope that the late Field- 
"Marshal Earl Roberts was wrong when he 
prophesied that the “history of the world will 
some day be fought at Singapore.” This was one 
of two predictions made by Earl Roberts. In the 
other he predicted the World War. 

Whether Earl Roberts may again be proved 
right depends, of course, on Japan. How far 
does Nippon intend to go in China? Will she 
carry through her plan of “Asia for the Asiatics” 
with the certain consequence of drawing Russia 
into the conflict? Mr. Tiltman had an illuminat- 
ing interview with Eiji Amau, for nearly four 
years the Spokesman of the Japanese Foreign 
Office, and covered a number of vital points: 
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Q. Are Japanese aims likely to interfere with 
existing rights and privileges of other foreign 
: ant powers? 

ap-F 
cer: 
ities 
Fara 
has 


ully 9 


A. Japan does not aim at the exclusion of 
foreign interests from Eastern Asia, but in shoul- 
dering the burden for the maintenance of peace 
and order in East Esia, she would share the 
burden with the Asiatic powers, remembering 
that peace in Asia has been maintained precisely 
because Japan has acted as a watch dog there in 
the past. ° 


Just) Q. Does Japan officially endorse the “Asia for 
the} the Asiatics” policy attributed to it? 
not A, It has never been sponsored by the Japanese 
tage | Government, and does not represent its views or 
<i » aims. On the other hand, docirines exist else- 
| where which imply racial discrimination against 
PON} Japan, such as the Monroe Doctrine. 
+ oe ; es 
sing Q. Could Japan, if necessary, hold Russia in 
im check in Eastern Asia? 
; eye e. 6 P 
a A. If Soviet Russia infringes or threatens any 
thee of Japan’s rights and interests in Eastern Asia, 
(1) ot threatens its existence, Japan will have to pre- 
ia vent it. 
and oes ‘ ah aad 
i” Q. Does any military “understanding” exist be- 
ent @) = tween Japan and Germany? 
bya A. It has been consistently denied, both in the 





© Wilhelmstrasse and here in Tokyo. I deny it 
again, 





Important New Books 


IF WAR COMES 


By R. ERNEST DUPUY 
and GEORGE F. ELIOT 


Two military experts tell how the next 
war will be fought—if it comes—and 
show what the moves by each nation 


will involve. $3.00 


ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 
By TOBIAS DANTZIG 


“An essay in faith,” the author terms 
this absorbing analysis of man’s relation 
to science, his quest for the unknown. 
Throughout is emphasized the parallel 
between scientific and religious thought. 


$3.00 





SWORDS INTO 
PLOUGHSHARES 


By MARY HOXIE JONES 


An account of the American Friends 
Service Committee’s activities from 1917 
to 1937 in Germany, Poland, Russia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, ete. $3.00 


at any bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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VERB-FINDER 


The verb is the most important part 
of the sentence! Enrich your sen- 
tences with verbs that bite, verbs 
that seeth with action. 


The verb-finder is a storehouse of verbs ar- 
ranged in a manner that enables you in a 
moment to fix upon the perfect verb for each 
sentence. It consists of over 100,000 verbs 
zrouped under the nouns with which they may 
j combined. 


These are actual verb and noun combina- 
tions tracked down from classic as well as 
modern sources. It is a dictionary-like arrange- 
ment of nouns under each of shies there are 
from 20 to 100 choice verbs that blend per- 
fectly and make your sentences ring out 
resonantly. 


If you have experimented with synonym 
books and given up, don’t despair. Thousands 
of other persons also have been unable to 
obtain results with that type of language book. 
The VERB-FINDER, however, will develop 
results because of the ease with which it may 
be consulted. It will strengthen your literary 
power and create a dynamic style of writing 
that will astound you. 


The Verb-Finder is based on a revolutionary 
discovery that will recast present-day methods 
of word-finding. ‘There are no complicated in- 
structions, no involved, scholarly dissertations. 
The method is ridiculously simple. 


For example, suppose you wish to form a 
sentence, the action of which centers around 
the word “disease.” Looking under “disease” 
the following are a few of the verbs you will 


find: 


afflict with disease intensify disease 
alleviate disease predispose to disease 
arrest disease smite with disease 
contract disease disease flourishes 
convey disease disease lurks 
exterminate disease disease plagues 
fortify against disease disease rages 
foster disease disease ravages 
immunize against disease disease runs rampant 
induce disease disease stalks 
disease subsides 


Lack of space prevents us from tabulating the 
entire list of 88 verbs that the VERB-FINDER 


includes under “disease.” 


Verb-Finder is a beautiful cloth- 
bound book of over 500 pages. Size: 
61,4"x91,". 


$3.00 Pao 
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Q. Can Japanese aspirations be satisfied with- "Been 
out violently disturbing the distribution of power Mable 
and trade in the Pacific? 

: om! 

A. If no undue pressure is brought to bear 
upon Japan, she will never resort to any action FP b 
tending to disturb the present distribution of [phe 
power in that area. oppor 

Q. What is the future of China—political and § rer! 
economic—as visualized by Japan? And what %, * 
are Japan’s aims in that country? he. 

A. Japan’s aim in regard to China has invari- gore 
ably been and shall ever be governed by the poin 
axiom of “live and let live.” Japan will not inter- © 
fere by force unless Japanese interests and prop- 
erty are threatened .. . Japan cannot be indiffer- 
ent while hostile forces mass along the frontiers 
of Manchukuo. Jape 





Mr. Amau’s remarks to the author, made long 
before the outbreak of the current hostilities, and 
considered in the light of what is happening to-J 
day, are more significant for what they attemptedmereed 
to conceal than reveal. Japan can no longer deny gett 
that the only “pressure” which can force her into} 
conflict is the pressure brought to bear by her - ef 
industrialists. ¢ 

For most of her raw materials Japan must™Nor 
comb the rest of the world. Year after year her 
boats carry out less goods than they bring in. J§ea 
The rest of the world does not take kindly to the C 
“Made in Japan” label and has set up trade bar- §Gan 
riers against Nippon, the long-range effect of] 
which is to cut down on the supply of raw ma-{lt w 
terials. But having come so far “along the road fin \ 
to industrial power,” as Mr. Tiltman points out,§ 
“she must go forward at all costs.” Her direction} 
is towards dominance of the vast Asiatic market QU. | 
in which her geographical position and lower 
costs of production “give her a pronounced advan-) 
tage over her rivals in the scramble for orders.” | 

The Far East Comes Nearer, it appears from@ 
Mr. Tiltman’s preface, was sent to the publishers} 
last March, or several months before the situa-] 
tion came to a head. But it is amazing with what Ji 
accuracy his analysis is borne out by the present 
developments. Trends which he observed and ¥that 
which he was able to foresee are now shaping™ 
themselves into the pattern which he sees s¢ 7 
clearly and explains so well. Daric 


From Japan to China akin 


Harry Gannes helps explain in When Chin 
Unites why China, with 450,000,000 people, i) 
the underdog in the present war. He explains of : 
too, what China is doing to give herself powe  jjand 
and prestige commensurate with her size ani [of | 
population. cite 
As with The Far East Comes Nearer, M1. Chi 
Gannes book is remarkable in that many of its 
observations—made before the present war—( inv: 
stand up under today’s happenings. He has fore T 
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Keen the reconciliation of heretofore unreconcil- 
Able factions against the common enemy for the 
Meommon good. If, and when, China unites—and 
The believes that a war against Japan would make 
he unification almost inevitable—she can call 
pon 2,000,000 armed men as the result of the 


with- 
ower 


bear 
tion 
n of 





= 















and ierger of the eight separate armies. Included in 
what The merger would be China’s Red Army, with a 
vari. Mforce of 250,000 effectives and which, to further 
the "point out the lack of error in most of Mr. Gannes’ 
nter- FEtatements—is already pitting itself against the 
fen. nvader. The author quotes Mao Tse-tung, leader 


bf these forces, as declaring that in a war against 
“Japan the Chinese would win: 
e lon’) “China is a very big country. It would not be 
s, and Monquered until every inch of its soil is under 
ng tothe sword of the invader. If Japan should suc- 
‘ceed in occupying even a large section of China, 
‘eetting possession of an area with as many as 
*r into|one to two hundred. million people, we will still 
yy herfibe far from defeated. . . . It would be impossi- 
“ble for Japan to isolate all of China: the Chinese 
must orthwest and the Southwest and West cannot 
ar her e blockaded by Japan, which continentally is a 
sea power.” 


tiers 


ae 













ng in. 
to the} Correctly anticipating the present conflict, Mr. 
le bar-@Gannes adds that Japan could never devote itself 


exclusively to the problem of invasion of China. 
It would have to retain a huge army, he believes, 
» road fin Manchuria, along the border of the Mongolian 
ts out, ™People’s Republic and along the Soviet border to 
ection assist Nazi Germany’s plans for war against the 
narket BU. S. S. R. Further, while Japan at best can 
lower §mobilize only 2,000,000 men, a united China can 
advan-Mexpand its army to 10,000,000. 
ers.” Unification, the author says, will go far toward 
| from@realizing Sun Yat-sen’s hope for a truly demo- 
ishers ¥cratic nation with an advanced constitution and a 
situa- §parliamentary form of government. Mr. Gannes 
1 what Fis not too clear as to precisely what he means by 
)‘democracy,” especially in view of his inference 


resent 
J and that China is not able to throw off the yoke of 


ect of F 
W Ma-} 


Ja ping Japan without the aid of the communists. Are 
eS S¢ we to assume that the extreme social revolution- 
jaries will be content to go along with a democ- 
yracy? If so, how far and how long? And what 
Hkind of a democracy? 
Chim) Mr. Gannes does not believe that there is a 
le, i #*Chinese wall between the ultimate achievement 
plains of national liberation, democracy, and economic 
powe! Mand cultural progress in China and the question 
e anij™mof China’s development towards socialism.” He 
@ cites the statement of the Communist Party in 
, M19 China disavowing all talk of revolution without 
of its the solution first of the problem of Japanese 
war—f invasion. 
s fore} The controversial aspects of Mr. Gannes’ work, 
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Just Published: Moderna Italy’s 
dynamic role, its rise and growth 
traced in a study of the Italian 
mind from Danteto Mussolini. $3 
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The famous German writer re- 
turns from Moscow with encour- 
agement for Russia’s friends, 
food for her enemies’ thoughts. $2 
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however, are confined almost entirely to his cou 
clusions. For the rest, he has shown commen), 
able objectivity in the face of numerous oppo 
tunities to express his preferences for an ec 
nomic doctrine with which he closely identifi 
himself in his daily political writings. As a worl 
on Chinese history and as background materia 
his book measures up to requirements ap 
more than offsets the comparatively small spac 
given to his conclusions, which may enthuse, pu 
zle, or disturb, depending on your personal prej 
udices, and reading across from Left to Right. 


Supplementary Reading 


F or additional books providing background mi 
terial on the Far East situation, the reader i® 
referred to the following works, all of whicl 
have already been reviewed in this department: |] 

Japan’s Feet of Clay, by Freda Utley, W. Wé 
Norton, 1937. 

Eyes on Japan, by Victor A. Yakhontoff, Cows 
ard-McCann, 1936. 


When Japan Goes to War, by O. Tanin and EE baldi, 
Yohan, Vanguard Press, 1936. Mthe d 
A Place in the Sun, by Grover Clark, Macmil§and p 
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the binder. 
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Can China Survive? by Hallett Abend and 
Anthony J. Billingham, Ives Washburn, 1937. 

A History of the Far East, by Harold M@; 
Vinacke, Crofts, 1937. ¥ 


Mr. Borgese and Fascism 


One of the reasons contributing to the steadily) 
increasing popularity of non-fiction books ha 
been the greater emphasis placed on writing req 
quirements by the publishers. The extent t@ 
which a person will be influenced by what a bool® 
has to say depends largely on how it says it} 
Elliot Paul’s Life and Death of a Spanish Town) 
reviewed here last month, is an example of aq 
important story combining with a rare literary 
talent to make one of the outstanding books oJ 
the year. This month, literary distinction is agai] 
brought to the non-fiction field with the public?7 
tion of Goliath: The March of Fascism, by G. 
Borgese. 

G. A. Borgese is something of an Italian H. 
Wells turned American. He is philosopher-hi§ 
torian-journalist-novelist and accomplished « 
each count. His distinction in each of these field} 
has been largely brought about through his writ 
ings, which Pirandello once described as a “tot 
rential force, like a rushing fire.” Borgese doe! 
have force. Sustained force. Under convictiot 
such as he expresses in Goliath you may be able 
to retain an opposing viewpoint but not withot! 
being shaken. And you cannot help but feel the 
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Bhrough this impact you have met somebody who 
neni#pan and does think. 
PPpowe Once he was an Italian subject, recognized as 
ec ‘3 yne of the foremost critics and writers. Fascism 
tifirove him into exile. Today he is professor at 
Wo he University of Chicago. But he is not so sure 
eri} hat we are immune against fascism. It originated 
aan Italy but in 1933 it “conquered Germany; two 
SPaHand three years later, with the Ethiopian war, 
, Phe fight against the League of Nations and the 
Preinvasion of Spain, it challenged the world... 
it. [the wave of its influence easily reached Japan; 
“its breakers went as far as Louisiana in these 
United States.” 
1 may Fascism, what now? we ask. But we must wait. 
er i#Professor Borgese wants us to begin at the begin- 
vhillfning. “Italy was the last born among the nations, 
nt: 3 he Benjamin of Europe. . . . She was born late, 
/. W&but on her birthday she was adult, a Pallas among 
the nations: with self-knowledge and purpose.” 
She was born of the phantom of five centuries: 
“there had been a Dante, a Machiavelli, a Gari- 
nd EM@paldi, a Mazzini, a Cavour. She assumed body as 
Bthe daughter of nineteenth-century philosophy 
and poetry. 
But that Italy died in fifty years and again be- 
came a phantom. It died without fulfilling Maz- 
Gzini’s dream of nobility among nations. It died 
Min 1922. Fascism sat in at the kill while a small, 
Sdark-faced man lingered briefly over the corpse 
Sand dreamed dreams of empire—his empire. 
" Mussolini did not create fascism. He “acted 
adily§ upon the Italian mind, and conquered it; then, 
has made strong by this conquest, he tried to win 
Sethe world.” Germany, peering over the Alps, 
it t(@watched this strange new doctrine, saw it work, 
hook and decided to adopt it on a larger scale, just as 
/s Bismarck watched the technique of Cavour more 
own than a half-century earlier and appropriated it 
f al Bfor his own—in the customary Bismarckian man- 
-rary@ner. Germany served to acquaint Il Duce with 
‘Ss O@his own virility, and he made plans for spawning 
igalGa colonial empire. As the first thrust, Ethiopia 
rlice }would be serviced or sacrificed or both. 
But though Mussolini tipped his hand early in 
the game, Great Britain and the League did 
othing but bristle, bluff, and blunder. By the 
time they got around to sanctions and learning 
how to apply them, I] Duce was proclaiming an 
empire to the populace—an empire with all the 
trimmings, even an emperor who stood on the 
balcony and took his bows—high above the street 
where the crowd could not see that it was really 
a marionnette show, with Mussolini manipulating 
the strings and Victor Emmanuel responding. 
The next act, for which the final curtain has 
not yet fallen, finds Mussolini conducting a war 
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“This analysis is written with praise-worthy 
objectivity and a very fine awareness of the 
historian’s responsibility. Dr. Lichtenberg- 
er’s outline of the von Papen era is, per- 
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against Spain with the assistance of a milita Meither 


rebellion. But Italian losses have been heavy a #the al: 
the act may end with fascism the loser not on @poisor 
in Spain but as a world doctrine. In the sprit @that i 


of this year, in fact, when Professor Borgese be un 


gan his closing chapter, he cheerfully observ @cludes 
that fascism was on the run. Fmost 
But within a month the situation had turndiefficie 
for the worse again. If world war should com Nol 
and fascism should win... Mtragic 
“... then the blackness of the coming ag @would 


would make the so-called Dark Ages of the pal@tion a 
seem as bright as sunshine. They never at the §precis 
darkest wilfully rejected the unbroken traditiy 9 poisor 


of man.” Siace 
Goliath: The March of Fascism is a valuabh ¥amon; 
examination not only of the genesis of fascis: ¥plores 


but of the Italian mind and Italian culture. Ti ¥thoug! 
reader who wishes to supplement Mr. Borgese §But a 
fine work with material on the economic an |sugge 
political developments under fascism in Italy i} D 
referred to Gaetano Salvemini’s Under the A , if 
of Fascism, published last year. — 
deat 
The Coming War Spe 
Ir you are easily disturbed about war horrors $"!™ | 
spend an anxious evening with Heinz Liepmann’§! S€! 
Poison in the Air. Mr. Liepmann goes out of higg SUCCE 
way to avoid any encouragement to those whi® vivid 
have faith in the defensive mechanisms of a nag "!€S ¥ 
tion against an attack upon its lay citizens. Hi¥ ately, 
unpleasant thesis is that there is no adequate de. 
) Pres 


fense against poison gas. He contends that 
mask has yet been devised which will protec gl? m 
against all known gases. } Hitler 

Scraping dry the well of despair, Mr. Liepmani Jone o 
seems convinced that this is the end. “Within . }sizeal 
few years this cherished Europe of ours will b ¥to in: 
nothing more than a desert, depopulated b }count 





venomous clouds in which neither man nor bea: 4in Br 

P - 9 : : Mr 
nor plant can live and breathe.” How can it Mr 
otherwise? he asks. The leading powers a: of Ge 
spending millions in their chemical laboratorie ¥to co 
brewing new horrors in poison gases—gases thi of the 


will (a) collapse the lungs; (b) cause unco. #about 








trollable vomiting, severe colic, and diarrhci }Wwas 0 
(c) turn faces blue; (d) bring on blindness; (¢ }pean 
induce paralysis; (f) disintegrate the hums she a 
body. Ad infinitum. And all, of course, wil ™Britai 


vivid descriptions, a department in which he e #to he 


hibits a greater ability than he does in his know) easily 
edge of chemistry, medicine, and military stra/@gaTgue 
egy. ; Gre 

The truth of the. matter, as Captain Lidde! i gto Ge 
Hart pointed out in Europe in Arms, reviewed lai 4 dor 
month, is that there is no agreement amon “if w 


authorities as to the effectiveness of gas upi] 
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i 
either armies or civilian population Many reject 
the alarming picture of whole cities wiped out by 
on poison gas. None deny that gases can kill and 
prin that in time of war poison gas attacks will not 
eh @be uncommon, but most of them, and this in- 
erv. acludes the chemists engaged in gas research, are 
most conservative in describing its practical 
irnélmefficiency. 
Nobody will deny Mr. Liepmann that war is 
Mtragically stupid and that another world conflict 
would seriously cripple and even destroy civiliza- 
Stion as we know it. But it is difficult to accept 
precise definitions as to just how large a part 
litia > poison gases will play in that destruction, in the 
“face of inadequate evidence and uncertainty 
uabl Samong qualified observers. Mr. Liepmann im- 
sci #plores that “something should be done,” even 


lital 
Y alm 








Th sthough he is obscure as to just what and how. 
rese But are we to consider seriously his concluding 
an ssuggestion: 
ly i Do something to avert these evils. 
Aya If not, make an end of yourselves quickly and 
' painlessly, That will be an easier death than the 
death that is coming to you from the skies. 
Speculation upon war horrors holds a certain 
-roray grim interest and if it is Mr. Liepmann’s purpose 
ann=gto serve or exploit this interest, his book is a 
f higg Success. It has the benefit of fertile imagination, 
whos Vivid conception, and dramatic writing—quali- 
1 nam ties which the author has used more appropri- 
Hj 2 ately, perhaps, in his several novels. 
e deg 
tn Presents for Germany 


otec it MAY come as a pleasant surprise to Herr 

) Hitler to learn that Great Britain is advised by 
nani Jone of its political writers to give Germany a 
in | }sizeable portion of land in Africa as an overture 





ll h ¥to insured peaceful relations between the two 

| h }countries. The advice is given by A. L. Kennedy 

nea: 4in Britain Faces Germany. 

it k Mr. Kennedy professes to take a realistic view 
ar §0f German aims. It was a mistake for England 


orie ito continue its opposition to practical revisions 
th: 4of the Versailles Treaty. Germany has brought 
1CO! jabout the entire destruction of the treaty and it 
rei yWas only by the narrowest of margins that a Euro- 
(e }pean conflagration was avoided. And now that 
mu she asks for the return of her colonies, Great 
wil ™Britain should take the lead in restoring them 
> eto her. For if she does not, war may not be so 


owl easily avoided this time. Or so Mr. Kennedy 
‘trat’ st argues, 

> Great Britain can give its land in West Africa 
Ide Hto Germany without sacrificing her standing as 
asa a dominant empire, he contends, asserting that 
nom’ if we can bring Germany into a new interna- 
1pola (Continued on page 126) 
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is Unmasked! 


\ \ 7 HAT are the symptoms of syphilis—which oftea 

cause it to masquerade as any one of many other dis- 
orders? Is it curable? May syphilitics marry? The cost 
of thorough treatment? Opportunities for clinical treatment? The first book 
published for the layman whose title, language, illustrations do not mince 
words—on a subject on which every citizen should inform himself and his 
family. Send $1 for your copy today. (Also ask for special frices oa 
quantity purchases. ) 
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Do You Know 
... there is no better 
INVESTMENT 
than a subscription to a good magazine. 
...you will save time and money by 
reading 
DYNAMIC AMERICA 
an independent journal of opinion—in- 
terpreting social, political, and economic 
events and trends from the progressive 
standpoint. 


Timely, accurate, readable articles by 
authoritative writers. 
Introductory Offer 


Dynamic America, 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1 for the next seven issues of 
Dynamic America. 


MAKING SURE YOU GET THE 
BEST TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


Good in design, high in quality, low in cost and ready when 


needed —these are the requirements for telephone apparatus in 
the Bell System. 

For halfa century Western Electric has met these requirements 
through centralized manufacturing and distribution. By serving 
the Bell Telephone Company in your city and in every section of 
the country, it has helped make this nation’s telephone service 


what it is today. 
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CURRENT 


LOG OF MAJOR CURRENTS 


ABOR DAY, 1937, was to the nation 
at large more significant than ever 
before in history. It was a day, not 

only of recapitulation, but of defiance and 
optimism. Within the year the organiza- 
tion of mass-production industries has suc- 
ceeded to the point where its future is ap- 
parently assured. And concurrently the 
American people have awakened to the 
important and inevitable part that organ- 
ized labor must play in the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. 

From labor’s number one man came defi- 
nite assurance that the mass of American 
workmen were determined to assume the 
role commensurate with their strength and 
objectives. For all to hear, John L. Lewis 
epitomized labor’s attitude toward the 
political shilly-shallying during the last 
year. Without equivocation he identified 
those politicians who, in labor’s opinion, 
have betrayed their pledges. He referred 
pointedly to the failure of Congress to pass 
the Wages and Hours Bill at the last session. 
And in one sweeping paragraph he voiced 
labor’s opinion of such tactics: “The spec- 
tacle of august and dignified members of 
Congress, servants of the people and agents 
of the Republic skulking in hallways and 
closets, hiding their faces in a party caucus 
to prevent a quorum from acting upon a 
labor measure, is one that emphasizes the 
perfidy of politicians and blasts the con- 
fidence of labor’s millions in politicians’ 
promises and statesmen’s vows.” 


OCTOBER 1937 


Third Party Line Up 


HISTORY 


It was a strong speech and nowhere more 
pungent than in an indirect reference to 
President Roosevelt’s attempted middle-of- 
the-road attitude during the recent steel 
strikes. Inferentially Mr. Lewis made it 
clear that placing a curse impartially upon 
both capital and labor was not labor’s idea 
of friendship. And at this point Mr. Lewis 
threw down the gage for the future. While 
denying that the objectives of the C.I.0. 
are political in a partisan sense, he de- 
clared that labor will no longer tolerate 
those politicians who exchange insincere 
pledges for labor’s support at the polls. 


Labor and Politics 


In this declaration, Mr. Lewis certainly 
characterizes himself, and indirectly labor, 
as being somewhat naive. Of course this is 
not true. Labor never has depended upon 
the politicians to win its victories. Long 
years of bitter betrayal have taught them 
political lessons that are ‘unforgettable in 
the short space of a year. They have won 
their battles alone, and then only in the 
interest of permanent victory have they 
turned to the politicians to help them con- 
solidate their gains. And as for President 
Roosevelt, he has delivered that particular 
assistance; and delivered it handsomely. 

However, labor is not satisfied. With its 
growing strength it can no longer content 
itself with politicians who are only able to 
assist in the consolidation of positions. In 
the future, it must have political allegiance 
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that can be employed as a positive offensive 
weapon. Specifically that is labor’s objec- 
tive in the field of politics. And it is an 
ancient tactic that capital has used for 
many years and with such great success. 
Labor cannot forget the number of na- 
tional administrations successively running 
the country in the interest of the employer. 
The Hardings, the Coolidges, and the 
Hoovers were so far from being friends 
of labor that they ignored even a division 
of interest between the employers and the 
men they hired. Such eras set an all time 
high for employer interest, and inspired 
labor with the desire to make a record of 
its own in the field of political favoritism. 


Third Party 


John L. Lewis proposes a third political 
party incorporating farmers and_ trade 
unionists, and general malcontents from 
the present Democratic Party. In fact he 


proposes to catch the same political phan- - 


tom that all liberals have been pursuing 
for the last two decades. In 1924 the elder 
Senator La Follette led the last hybrid 
group representing both farmers and in- 
dustrial workers. The platform on which 
La Follette made his bid was one calculated 
to appeal to these diverse interests with a 
pledge to end “usurpation and tyranny in 
the Federal Courts,” a demand for public 
ownership of railways and waterpower, a 
promise of labor legislation and “fair 
prices” to the farmer. And yet, despite this 
“radical,” platform he _ received only 
enough of the farm and laboring votes to 
carry his own State. 

Such experience has shown the formi- 
cable obstacles to putting a new third 
party into the field successfully. Farmers 
and trade unionists are not natural allies. 
The farmer is directly interested in high 
prices that add to the living costs of the 





industrial worker, while the industrial 
worker is directly interested in high wages 
that add to the cost of manufactured goods 
that the farmer buys. Such objectives are 
incompatible. In fact they are so antagon- 
istic that Democratic and Republican parti- 
sans would have everyone believe that they 
constitute an insuperable obstacle. How- 
ever, Mr. Lewis and the ranks of labor ap- 
parently don’t think so. They envisage 
both groups working out their diverse 
problems for mutual benefit. They believe 
the time has come to end the divide-and- 
rule tactics with which the conservatives 
have split the farmer-labor blocs. They 
argue further, that in forming a third party 
nothing can be lost, since neither the 
farmer nor the laborer has gained any- 
thing from conservative leadership in the 
past. This is labor’s approach to the 
problem. 


Farmer’s Reply 


As for the farmers, they have recently 
surprised their apologists by showing a 
temper entirely at variance with popular 
conceptions. Too often the farmer has 
been described as a property-loving soul 
shrinking in horror from industrial sit- 
down strikes and mass-picketing. Actually 
he is nothing of the sort. He is a hard- 
headed man, intelligent enough to know 
that high farm-prices are only possible in 
those industrial areas where the worker is 
paid a high wage. This is his particular 
answer to those who point out to him the 
antagonistic nature of high factory wages. 
For never in his history has he known the 
time when low industrial wages produced 
manufactured goods equally commensurate 
with his return from bed-rock farm prices. 
Somewhere along the line there was a 
differential, but not in his favor. 

It is to these farmers that Mr. Lewis 
refers when he speaks of a third party. 
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Log of Major Currents 


American 


T IS supposed that a general war in any 
part of the world will injure the in- 
terests of the United States in spite of, 

and somewhat because of, our neutrality. 
Since the beginning of the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities there has been a frantic capitula- 
tion as to how much, and to what extent 
Americans will suffer financial losses in the 
Orient. 

There is a popular belief that the United 
States has vast financial interests in both 
Japan and China. The facts prove the con- 
trary. Today, although the United States 
ranks first in China’s foreign trade, Ameri- 
can investments in that country amount to 
something less than $200,000,000. Japan, 
however, is one of our best cotton and 
petroleum customers, while we import huge 
quantities of Japanese silks. But compared 
with our total trade neither Japan nor China 
make an impressive showing; Japan ab- 
sorbs less than 9 per cent and China less 
than 2 per cent of our exports. 

Briefly then. our financial interest in the 
zone of hostility is small, despite the be- 
loved hope nurtured by our business men 
that China will one day be the world’s 
largest market. 


International Obligations 


Our political rights and international 
obligations in China are larger and more 
intangible. Under the Boxer protocol of 
1901 the United States, in combination with 
other powers, forced the Chinese people to 
submit to the indignity of armed legation 
guards at Peiping, and such other garri- 
sons between Peiping and the sea necessary 
to insure uninterrupted communication. At 
present the United States has a force of 
500 marines guarding the Peiping Embassy, 
an American regiment at Tientsin, and 
about 2,000 troops in Shanghai. Addi- 
tionally there is an Asiatic Squadron com- 
posed of the cruiser Augusta, a number of 
destroyers, and submarines, and gunboats 
patroling the Yangtse. To further compli- 


Neutrality 


cate matters there are some 8,000 Ameri- 
cans working and living in China. 

Under such circumstances the American 
position in the Orient is a precarious one. 
Should a national be killed or a unit of 
the Asiatic squadron be sunk it is highly 
probable that American public opinion, 
fanned by sensational publicity, would be 
aroused to a dangerous pitch where an acci- 
dent might lead to war. 


Courses of Action 


The realities of the situation permit but 
three courses of action. The United States 
can withdraw from the Orient, recall the 
Asiatic fleet to home waters, abandon ex- 
traterritorial rights in China, grant imme- 
diate independence to the Philippines and 
recognize Japan’s suzerainty in the Far 
East. This action, many people contend, 
would be far cheaper in money and human 
lives than to risk a war with Japan. 

The second course is admittedly more 
dangerous. It entails American coopera- 
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tion with European powers to check Jap- 
anese aggression, and to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity of China. Coupled with 
pressure from France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and the United States would be the 
necessary economic concessions to Japan 
insuring, at least, her internal stability. The 
proponents of this policy envisage a new 
Washington Conference, or in plain lan- 
guage, a new economic division of China. 

However, there is little chance that either 
the first or second alternative will be em- 
ployed. At present the United States is 
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unable to withdraw gracefully from China. 
And, because of the European situation, 
neither Britain nor France is in a position 
to successfully cooperate in checking Jap- 
anese aggression, even if President Roose- 
velt’s hands were not tightly bound by the 
Neutrality Act. Nothing remains but the 
third course of improvisation. Apparently 
we will protect our nationals as best we 
can, hoping at the same time that none of 
them meets with an accident capable of 
arousing public opinion. Such action is ex- 
pedient, but highly dangerous. 


Lewis Breaks With Roosevelt 


INCE the advent of the sit-down 
strikes and the more violent tie-ups 
in steel, observers have waited for 

the parting of John L. Lewis and President 
Roosevelt. From now on that cleavage may 
be considered a reality. And the question 
before the country is whether President 
Roosevelt and his followers stand to gain 
or lose by antagonizing the most militant, 
and most effective pressure group in the 
United States. 

Inspired with a holy zeal to organize all 
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mass production industries, the C. I. O. pre- 
sents a formidable front on election day 
with tight and purposefully knit political 
organizations capable of delivering 
3,000,000 votes of members and depend- 
ents. As spokesman for this group, John L. 
Lewis personifies the hunger of labor— 
hunger for more political power, for more 
political favors. Opposed to this insatiable 
spirit is the temperance of President Roose- 
velt and his followers responsible to a 
whole people, and firmly convinced that 
labor has devoured more than its share of 
the Administration’s influence. 


The A. F. of L. 


But the C. I. O. is not all of labor. For 
the public has learned the most bitter 
struggles are not between employers and 
labor, but between labor and labor. The 
enmity of William Green for John L. Lewis 
is historic. And their utterances reflect the 
division of labor. Thus it was no more than 
natural that Mr. Green speaking for the 
American Federation of Labor, should as- 
sail the C. I. O. chairman for his attack on 
President Roosevelt, characterizing it an 
“autocratic and dictatorial denunciation” of 
“the greatest friend of labor who ever sat in 
the White House.” 

In losing the C. I. O. the President os- 
tensibly gained the.support of the A. F. of 
L., a labor group claiming an equal strength 
at the polls to its C. I. O. protagonist. 
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Log of Major Currents 


Through this affiliation the President may 
win the support of the conservative middle 
class, for the A. F. of L. counters the antag- 
onistic mass-militancy of the C. I. O. tactics 
with a conservative appeal both to the em- 
ployer and the public, stressing above all, 
its contractual responsibility. 

Yet, in losing the C. I. O., the President 
also loses the unlabeled vote, a powerful 
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integer, ballotting, since 1933, definitely 
left of center. Such are some of the consid- 
erations, with the practical corollaries: 
How big are these groups? How well dis- 
ciplined? What will they poll? As a prac- 
tical politician the President will weigh 
carefully the losses and counter-gains, as 
will John L. Lewis, before either one will 
make the present rift irreparable. 


China: Progress of War 


) | OW that well over two months have 
elapsed since the opening incident 
of the present Sino-Japanese war, 

the main lines of Japanese strategy are be- 

coming apparent. The headlong attack on 

Shanghai quickly evaporated the earlier im- 

pression that Tokyo was merely continuing 

its policy of the gradual absorption of 

North China. The latter was expected as a 

logical development (see Asia’s Irrepres- 

sible Conflict) ; as such, the Japanese could 
confidently anticipate the acquiescence of 
the Western Powers, particularly Great 

Britain. But to plunge boldly into Shanghai 

was to extend immeasurably the sphere of 

conflict and also to dump the war right in 
the lap of British and American interests. 

Tokyo’s cavalier treatment of the strong 

British note protesting the wounding of 

their Ambassador, suggests that the doc- 

trine of “Asia for the Asiatics” is in the 
ascendant. 

Now comes the statement from Koki 
Hirota that Japan’s ultimate aim is to dis- 
place General Chiang Kai-shek himself; in 
the words of the Japanese Foreign Minister : 
“We are fighting anti-Japanese movements 
in China. These exist largely in the Chinese 
Army, and General Chiang Kai-shek is their 
spearhead.” This, then, is the ingenious 
explanation of the war which has not yet 
been declared. 


Japanese Strategy 


Towards the achievement of her aims 
Japan has embarked upon four main lines 
of military strategy. In the North, she has 


gained the Peiping-Tientsin area with little 
trouble, partly thanks to the failure of 
Chiang Kai-shek to lend support to the 
29th Route Army. Nipponese troops are 
now advancing down the Tientsin-Nanking 
and Peiping-Hankow railways in an effort 
to clean up the remainder of Hopeh prov- 
ince. 

The second move in the North has been 
the capture of Kalgan and most of the Nan- 
kow Pass. For China this has the serious 
result of cutting off the main route.to Soviet 
Russia through Outer Mongolia; whatever 
the implications of the recently signed 
Russo-Chinese non-aggression pact, this 
situation removes from China one source 
of needed supplies. A “South Chahar Au- 
tonomous Government” has already been 
set up in Kalgar, at the request of 100 “in- 
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fluential persons,” headed by Prince Te, a 
pro-Japanese Mongolian. And a short ad- 
vance furthur west into Suiyan will give 
Japan her desired stranglehold on the five 
northern provinces. 

The third, and now the most important, 
line of Japanese attack is upon Shanghai 
itself. Success in this venture would give 
Japan control of far the most important 
commercial city in China, as well as the 
rich trade of the Yangtze River; it would 
also give her ready access to Nanking, seat 
of the Central Government and the oppor- 
tunity to cut the Nanking-Tientsin railway, 
depriving Chinese troops in the North of 
supplies. Finally, the attack on Shanghai 
serves the purpose of engaging thousands 
of Chinese troops which might otherwise 
be effectively employed in the North. 

The final Japanese move has been the 
naval blockade of 2,150 miles of the 
China coast, excepting Hong Kong and 
Tsingtao. The object of this move is to cut 


off customs revenues, the chief source of 
income for the Nanking Government. 


China’s Resistance 


So far, Tokyo’s outstanding successes 
have been in the North. But the Chinese 
have shown stubborn resistance at Shang- 


hai, where despite the enormous damage © 


inflicted by Japanese planes, they have held 
their own and even forced the invaders to 
retreat in some areas. The main hope of 
the Nanking Government would seem to 
be the arming and organizing of the peas- 
antry for guerrilla warfare of the type em- 
ployed so successfully by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Here the Nanking Government 
faces one dilemma. Agrarian reform is one 
prerequisite for the enthusiastic loyalty of 
the peasants. But agrarian reform, of any 
value, would be directly. contrary to the 
interests of the landowning classes which 
provide one of the main pillars of Chiang 


Kai-shek’s support. 


Rebel Gains in Spain 


ITH the capture of Santander by 

three crack Italian divisions— 

Black Arrow, Black Flame, and 
20th of March—and an assortment of 
Moors and royalists, General Franco virtu- 
ally assured himself of the control of the 
north coast of Spain. The strategic im- 
portance of this would be the release of an 
estimated minimum of 50,000 troops for 
action on the southern fronts. 

As General Franco presses on into As- 
turias, the impression grows that the rebels 
have the civil war pretty well in the bag. 
That is a premature conclusion. True, the 
conquest of the north of Spain is a substan- 
tial advantage, especially in view of its 
iron resources. But, if it is not completed 
with expedition, it will involve an expen- 
sive and arduous winter campaign in moun- 
tainous territory. Again, Santander, the 
summer capital, was the weakest part of the 
loyalists’ northern defences and, with its 
large non-combatant refugee population, 
was an expensive item to maintain. 


In the South, the rebels are no nearer to 
taking Madrid; the loyalists have shown 
considerable offensive ability, although the 
outcome of the series of salients and 
counter-salients now being waged is still 
in doubt. Government morale is still high, 
and officials claim an adequate supply of 
foodstuffs for the winter. 

On the diplomatic front, the loyalists 
may gain from the sentiments stirred up in 
England by “pirate” submarines in the 
Mediterranean, which, after the 15th of 
such incidents, resulted in a note saying 
that further attacks would be dealt with as 
piracy. Mussolini’s jubilant telegram to 


Franco after the fall of Santander, refer. | 


ring to the “now-intimate fraternity of our 





arms,” and the Italian press’ exultation in | 
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an Italian victory may have the same effect § 


on English opinion. 


The rebels, however, have received de 4 
facto diplomatic recognition by the Vatican | 
Last J 
month Cardinal Pacelli, the Papal State 1 


—a not unexpected development. 
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Log of Major Currents 


Secretary, accepted the credentials of the 
rebel’s representative. 


The Church and War 

The Vatican, too, indirectly endorsed the 
lengthy pastoral letter signed by two Span- 
ish Cardinals and 46 other prelates of in- 
surgent Spain, which declared the Franco 
revolt to be a “legitimate” one. This 
lengthy document argues, in the main, that 
under the Republic Spanish history was be- 
ing diverted from its proper course, that the 
elections of 1931 produced a result not 
in accordance with the will of the people, 
that the Popular Front not only formed 
“a political machine in conflict with the 
majority of the nation,” but also entered 
into an alliance with Communist Russia to 
bring about atheistic revolution. Finally, 
the letter argues, “because when legal 
means were exhausted the idea entered the 
national conscience that there was no other 
recourse except to force to maintain order 
and. peace.” Thus compelled to choose the 
path of violence, the letter explains that 
“the war is therefore like an armed plebis- 
cite.” 

This document, however, fails to con- 
vince in its attack on the Popular Front, 
which was chiefly concerned with the secu- 
lar and not the spiritual power of the 
Church; it is hysterical in its attack upon 
the relationship with Moscow; it fails to 
present a clear case as to why the temporal 
powers of the Church should not have been 
attacked in the interests of reform; and in 
its discussion of “atrocities” the letter is, if 
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nothing else, utterly devoid of the spirit of 
Christian charity. The letter, extensive 
though it be, fails to demonstrate just why, 
even if democratic elections and the Popu- 
lar Front perverted the spirit of Spain, it 
remained preferable that the course of 
Spanish history should be determined by 
the bloodiest of “armed plebiscites,” the 
outcome of which will largely be decided 
by Moorish mercenaries and German and 
Italian Fascists, conscripted by their mas- 
ters to grasp a share of the peninsula’s 
mineral wealth. 


Mediterranean Piracy 


T IS quite obvious that the fate of any 
Mediterranean “agreement” is to be 
consigned to the bottom of the ocean 

as soon as it has been concluded. Thus, for 
instance, the immediate aftermath of the 
Anglo-Italian agreement of last January 
was the landing of further consignments of 
Italian “volunteers” in Spain and the con- 
sequent hailing of the battle of Malaga as 


an Italian victory. There is an even more 





marked distinction between precept and 


‘practice in the recent “piratical” events in 


the inland sea. Beautiful Anglo-Italian 
sentiments were still flowing after Neville 
Chamberlain’s and Mussolini’s exchange of 
billets-doux; the air was still resounding 
with Mussolini’s peace plea of August 20. 
At the same time, Italian submarines, flag- 
less, were quietly picking off British mer- 
chantmen and even attacking warships. 
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THE NON INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

John Bull, The Driver: “You foolish fellow! 

If you keep doing that I shall have to speak 
sharply to you.” 


The motives behind these “piratical” 
maneuvers were twofold: In the first place, 
the rebels had been unable to conclude a 
deal in the London Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee to gain full belligerent rights. 
France and Russia had insisted upon the 
withdrawal of “volunteers” as a necessary 
condition for such recognition—a conces- 
sion which the Spanish insurgents were 
unwilling to grant. Consequently, General 
Franco’s forces were unable legally to en- 
force a blockade. In order, therefore, to 
cut off loyalist supplies, particularly of oil 
and gasoline for tanks and airplanes, noth- 
ing could be simpler than to attempt to 
enforce an illegal one by means of un- 
identifiable vessels which could be—and 
were—attributed to the loyalists or Russia. 

Secondly, a few indiscriminate torpedoes 
could be counted upon to drive up the war- 
risk rates upon British and British-insured 
shipping and substantially cut down on the 
amount of such tonnage in what the Italians 
like to refer to as “Mare Nostrum.” 

At first, there was little effective protest 
in Great Britain. The Government was not 
disposed to exert itself in the interests of 
those supplying the Spanish loyalists, and 
the large shipowners, jealous of the Spanish 


trade enjoyed by the tramp steamers, 
brought no pressure to bear upon the pow- 
ers-that-be. It was not until the Admiralty 
pointed out the dangerous consequences of 
“piracy” for British shipping in the Medi- 
terranean in case of war that the Govern- 
ment decided to take action. 

Just what that action will be is to be 
decided, but the British Government made 
clear that it would be strong; the fascist 
advance, hitherto anemically tolerated by 
Great Britain and the other democratic pow- 
ers, has apparently reached close enough to 
the British nerve-centers to induce a change 
of front. 

London called a conference of Mediter- 
ranean powers to devise measures against 
Mediterranean “piracy,” to meet either at 
Nyon or Geneva. Russia took the stand that 
the conference should be held as an indict- 
ment of Italy but decided to attend never- 
the-less. The fascist powers, Italy and Ger- 
many, for their part, raised once again the 
old communist bogy and declared that they 
could not sit at the same table with Soviet 
delegates since Moscow had condemned 
Italy before the conference even started. 

The shift away from the London Non- 
Intervention Committee, which has simply 
been used as a forum of angry discussion 
and which has mainly sought to remain all- 
inclusive, will leave the new conference 
free to take action; there is, for the first 
time, an anti-fascist front—a development 
for which Russia’s shrewd diplomatic move, 
which excluded Germany and Italy, can 
be given credit. Cooperative naval action 
against the offending submarines has been 
envisaged; the brunt of this will probably 
be borne by Great Britain, who has the 
major interests to protect and the most ex- 
perience in anti-submarine warfare. The 
experiment is almost another attempt to 
enforce collective sanctions, but with one 
substantial difference: the “pirates” have 
been sailing flagless and ostensively nation- 
less; Italy and Germany have disclaimed 
them and will be perfectly free to back 
down without loss of face. This would be 
a fittingly hypocritical conclusion to a sit- 
uation manufactured by hypocrisy. 
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THE POWER OF JAPAN 
The Army, a bridge between high capital 


and the masses, threatens to crush both 


By THE 


ITH Japan at grips with China, 
the average observer is confused 
at the disparity of opinion as to 


4 the relative strength of the Land of the 


) Rising Sun. He reads of Japan and is lost 
ai in a flood of adjectives. Japan is mighty. 


> Japan is powerful. Japan is weak. Japan 


:’ is cracking. These are but a few descrip- 
tive phrases that add to the confusion. 

To examine an individual Japanese sol- 
) dier campaigning in China might be en- 
) lightening. Superficially, he is no more 
B formidable than his Chinese opponent. He 
Shas an excellent rifle, and 50 rounds of 
) cartridges. He has a steel helmet, four 
; hand-grenades, a gas mask and a durable 
} uniform. But so has his Chinese enemy. 
| What then is the difference? If by chance 
| these two hypothetical soldiers were to fire 


50 shots at each other, thus exhausting their 


re Beale 


immediate ammunition, the difference be- 
) tween Japan and China would be imme- 
diately apparent. At once, the Japanese 
soldier would receive an issue of ammuni- 
At best, the Chinese soldier 


have to wait 24 hours; and, under the cir- 


pay 


set deta SRR Ht 


tion. would 
» cumstances, no matter how brave he might 
) be, would be forced to retire or be killed. 
This, then, is the difference. 

For behind that new issue of Japanese 


ammunition is an industrial organization 


more complex than a spider web, and ex- 
tending from the individual Japanese sol- 
r, however unimportant, to the corners 
of the globe. 
his ammunition from a company base that 
in turn received it from a divisional depot, 
that received it from a Shanghai wharf, that 
received it from a ship out of Tokyo, and so 


Briefly, the soldier received 
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EDITORS 


on. ... And all this is the product of an 
organization of industry, an industry not 
startling in its complexity, but an industry 
that is amazing in its efficiency. 

Japanese industry is so efficient that it 
makes other industries—whether 
nist, fascist or capitalist—seem ponderous 
and ineffectual. However, at this point the 


commu- 


comparison of Japanese industry with other 
countries ends. Its structure is vastly dif- 
ferent, in so far as Japan has surpassed 
other nations in going forward to the logical 
conclusion of capitalist production—mo- 
nopoly. In the hands of fifteen interests lies 
a 70 per cent control of Japanese industry. 
This is ideal capitalism, understandable to 
anyone who enjoys remarkable efficiency, 
no matter what the cost to humanity. Imag- 
ine this condition extended to 70 per cent 
of business in the United States. Then you 
approach a conception of the oil-slick work- 
ings of Japan’s industry. But with this 
difference: Japanese industry is decidedly 
small potatoes by comparison with U. S. 
or British enterprise. And this comparison 
cannot be ignored since Japan’s industry 
is primarily foreign trade. On the average, 
Japan’s foreign trade is scarcely one-third 
that of the United States and only one- 
quarter of Great Britain’s total, while in 
1935 Japan cornered no more than 3.7 
per cent of the total world trade. Such 
evidence hardly admits the adjective mighty 
in any discussion of Japan’s industry. 


Other People’s Raw Materials 


Further evidence continues to reflect Ja- 
Briefly, 


pan in progressive diminution. 


Japan’s industrial structure is one in which 
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she buys other people’s raw materials and 
processes them to meet other people’s 
needs. And this structure is erected upon 
the most barren ground, for Japan must 
import about one-third of the raw materials 
and semi-manufactures that she uses in in- 
dustry. In recent years she has imported 
materials to the value of almost 2,000,- 
000,000 yen annually, or approximately 
80 per cent of all imports. Raw cotton, the 
fibre for her number one industry and 
export business, comes entirely from 
abroad, as does rayon pulp which supplies 
her third largest industry. 

It is axiomatic that the test of a nation’s 
wealth is measured by its possession or 
access to the industrial triumvirate—coal, 
and iron, and oil. In the possession of two 
of this trinity Japan is poverty stricken. 
She has neither oil nor iron in any more 
than trifling quantities, and her coal is thin. 
Ninety per cent of her petroleum products 
are imported. As for iron, she must import 
75 per cent of her ore, 50 per cent of her 
scrap, and more than 25 per cent of her 
pig iron. In coal supplies Japan does bet- 
ter, although very badly in comparison 
with the. United States with its 20,000 tons 
per capita, as against her 200 tons per 
capita. Coking coal, so crucial to the 
working of metals, is also imported by 
Japan, along with 50 per cent of her an- 
thracite. 

Certainly this makes a dismal list for 
a nation so anxious to talk blood and iron. 
Making it even more dismal is the fact 
that Japan has almost no wool, nor any 
nitrates, antimony, mercury, bauxite, 
nickel, or resins. These are the significant 
lacks. And of such overwhelming impor- 
tance that observers recently were amazed 
at the wasteful use of the exquisite instru- 
ments of war in Japan’s bombardment of 
Shanghai. Cannon shells, costing a small 
fortune apiece, were hurled indiscrim- 
inately and with poor aim. For a nation 


rich in materials such antics would have 
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been conspicuously wasteful, but for th: j 
Japanese it was simply amazing. 4 

On the credit side of the ledger, Japan, of” 
course, has some natural advantages. She 4 
can furnish anywhere from 10 to 6 7 ® 





Sa & 
per cent of her needs in tin, zinc, lead, salt, 
jute, flax, and hemp. And also supply 8() 





per cent of her copper requirements. Shey 
has the greatest supply of raw silk in the 
world and makes this the stuff of her second#, 
largest industry and export trade. In addi-7 






tion she has an exportable surplus of sulf 
phur, camphor, vegetable oil, peppermint,) 
and arsenic. Such items complete Japan's) 
credit list, although, from any perspective, 
such a list is distinguished by its inade-§ 
quacy. Where then lies Japan’s power andj 
her claim to fame? 4 


Human Resources q 

Perhaps there is no real answer to this) 
question. Her efficiency has already been] 
mentioned. But efficiency alone won’t suf- 





fice, since naturally there must be some ma- { 
terials upon which to be efficient. And on ¥ 
the subject of materials most people, in- 9 TH 
cluding the Japanese, are agreed that her 
lack of raw materials in peace-time is over- 


whelmingly outweighed by her resources in @ lev 
human labor. This is a fact, and the cheap- 4 ma 
ness of such labor is a marvelous fact. lev 

To realize to the full the importance of/% the 


such cheap labor it is necessary again to] 


oe es > oi 


cite some figures. Japan imports nearly @ 
30 per cent of all industrial raw materials 
used in manufacture. From 1931 to 193! % 


such materials rose 12 per cent in volume @ al 
and 85 per cent in value. Superficially this @ '™ 
rise in value would seem disastrous. Not | of 
so with Japan. At this point she demon- pé 
strated the workings of her world-famed  '° 
efficiency. With material costs rising, Ja- J ti 
pan drove down her labor costs. In 1931 @ © 
Japan’s labor cost per unit of production @ 4 
was 53.2 (1924—100) as against 83.1 for i 8 

S 


the United States. However, by 1934, when 


material costs were reaching ever higher 
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level of 45.2, as compared with a drop in cost of imports to Japan, despite the fact 
of Mm the U. S. to 77.7. that the yen has dropped from $.4837 in 


in- i THE POWER OF JAPAN: This is what it did to some Chinese soldiers mown down by 
her machine guns while in a vain defense of Tientsin. 

ver- | 9 

s in ; levels, Japanese efficiency had managed to _ time this statement had validity. But it has 
‘ap- i make labor costs reach the incredibly low been canceled by the recent rise in the 





-to™® Certainly this is efficiency of the most 1932 to $.2894 as of recent date. 

rly 4 primitive sort. And yet it doesn’t tell the 

ials ‘ whole story by any means. Coupled with Manufacturing Efficiency 

931 9} low wages has been Japan’s insatiable adap- In turning again to the much publicized 
me @ tation of labor saving machinery and a Japanese efficiency, it is interesting to note 
his #} trend toward the manufacture and export _ that actually there are two kinds of manu- 
Not ' of goods in which low wage-costs have a_ facturing efficiency in the Land of the Ris- 
on- | particular advantage. Added to these fac- ing Sun. One is of the modern kind, large 
ied tors is the prime integer of yen deprecia- scale, mass-production units owned and op- 
Ja- MH tion. Naturally the yen factor is a mer- erated by the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and other 
31 HH curial one. But yen depreciation is fre- large interests. The other kind of manu- 
ion |] quently mentioned whenever economists facture is more obscure and little spoken 
for Mm gather to talk about Japan’s export trade. of. For out of 5,000,000 industrial workers 


en (Specifically, they speak of export dumping in Japan more than 2,500,000 of them work 
for employers of less than five persons, and 
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ier (= On the basis of an undervalued yen. At one 
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an additional 1,000,000 work for them- 
selves. Nor do these figures include the 
countless hundreds of thousands of family 
factories in which father, mother, son, and 
daughter labor long hours on a piece-work 
basis. 

It is impossible to minimize the impor- 
tance of these obscure hand workers, since 
in 1936 they produced over 65 per cent of 
Japan’s entire export volume. They are the 
major factor in Japan’s startling export 
boom. And the product of these people is 
also owned and controlled by the great in- 
terests through their trading companies. 

Patently, when investigators speak of 
Japan’s cheap labor they speak of these 
people. And they also speak of another nu- 
merous group even more lowly, even more 
put upon. Since Japan’s factory hands must 
work at low cost, it is necessary to have 
food for their needs at an even lower cost. 
At this point we come to the unfortunate 
peasant. He must raise food at a low cost 
to feed the low-paid factory labor which 
must manufacture cheap goods for the 
profit of the great interests, who employ 
this profit to buy more raw materials to 
make more cheap goods, etc., until some- 
body gets sick and tired of it and either 
quits or smashes up the whole nasty busi- 
ness. But for the present, the peasant hap- 
pens to be down at the bottom of the pile. 
And it is often said that he is still unaware 
that being on the bottom of Japan’s pile is 
anything but the most healthful and nat- 
ural place for him to be. However, this last 
glib generality is not borne out by the facts. 
The Japanese peasant has become increas- 
ingly restless. 


A Shaky Base 


Thus, if, as many say, the might and pres- 
tige of Japan rests upon her peasant base, 
it wouldn’t take much of a blow from with- 
out or within to dissolve the base and topple 
the pinnacle. Even the Japanese capitalists 
are apprehensive concerning the future of 
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their agrarians. In 1932 they studied a 4 
preview of what might happen. While in 7 
1934-35 in the midst of famines and dis- 
tress the agrarians again revolted as best 7 
they could. In widespread localities they 
rioted in protest against their miserable 7 
condition. Without central leadership, the 7 
riots were localized and suppressed by the | 
police. q 

In the strictest use of the word, it would | 
be unfair to characterize the bulk of the 
Japanese population as slaves. And yet in 7 
loose construction the word is applicable. 7 
As already indicated, a mere fifteen family 7 
dynasties control some 70 per cent of Ja- J 
pan’s capital investment, and through these | 
investments control all of Japan’s indus- 


trial resources, both natural and human. 


This situation is at once Japan’s strength | 
and weakness. 
Quite naturally, since these few men own § 


. Japan, one supposes that they run Japan. | 


This is an easy assumption, and yet a con- 
fusing one if a person is to believe what 


he reads in the daily press. He is told of bd 


the Emperor wielding unlimited power, of © 
the Army running the show, of the Navy |~ 
stealing the spotlight, of the great interests 
influencing the Army, the Navy and the " 
Emperor. On such evidence of internal dis- 
sension the reader is doubtful that Japan 
can possibly be a formidable power despite 
her reservoir of usefully controlled citizens. 


Oligarchy Rules 


However, a brief review of the Japanese 
set-up will suffice to show that no matter 
who waves the scepter of power, the olli- 
garchy is always served. Ostensibly all sov- 
ereignty is centered in the Emperor of Ja- 
pan by virtue of the Ito constitution, a docu- 
ment drafted in 1889 to consolidate the 
commercial victory of the great industrial 
families over the clans of the Shogunate. 
The state is the Emperor and the Emperor 
is the state. There is a Diet composed of a 
House of Peers and a House of Representa- 
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The Power of Japan 








tives. There is a Cabinet responsible to the 
Emperor, though, peculiarly enough, not as 


4 a Cabinet but as individual Minister-sub- 


jects. In addition, the Emperor has the 
power to veto legislation and to originate 


® it, and to issue, during the nine months the 
} Diet is not sitting, Imperial Ordinances in 
) the interest of public safety. Thus, in the 


words of the constitution, the Emperor is 


) “the source and fountainhead of legislative 
} power.” Only in outward form is the Diet 


a representative assembly. The power and 


) the glory is concentrated into the hands of 
* Hirohito, the present Emperor, or as he is 
9 called humbly in Japan, O-Tenshi-Sama, 


Son of Heaven. Naturally such a man, how- 
ever exalted, is not permitted to wield this 
tremendous power. That is left to the in- 
fluential persons who, by force or cunning, 
gain access to the Imperial ear and exercise 
in the Emperor’s name the power delegated 
to him under the constitution. 

In Japan these influential persons may 
be divided into three general groups. First, 
the great interests, financial magnates and 
wealthy traders, scarcely twenty in number. 
Second, the new bureaucrats of a permanent 
civil service. And third, the Army, with its 
generals, and young officers who are in fact 
well along in middle age. 

Of these three power groups, the Army 
and the bureaucrats are very much out in 
the open, while the great interests, as is 
their custom throughout the world, work 
from concealment. With the protective in- 
stinct of all good capitalists, the great in- 
terests exert their influence through the 
offices of both the bureaucrats and the Army 
generals, with, perhaps, a preference for the 
bureaucrats. At present the Army seems in 
the ascendent, although it is a safe bet the 
little generals are fighting as much for the 
profit of the great interests as for the glory 
of Nippon. More so, in fact, for the adven- 
ture in Manchukuo demonstrated that the 
army could no more dispense with the co- 
operation of the financiers and the indus- 
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trialists if the country was to be of any use 
to them, than they could conquer Man- 
chukuo without the arms and munitions 
made in the capitalists’ factories. 

Despite the reports that the army in occu- 
pation goes off on wild rampages without 
permission from the home government, the 
reader of such reports can rest assured that 
no such condition exists. For it so happens 
that with the exception of the capitalist in- 
terests the Army just doesn’t have to get 
permission from anyone. And in the rela- 
tive status of the Armed forces to the 
civilian rulers, the Ito constitution is re- 
vealed in all its eccentricity. Since, under 
most constitutional governments, the army 
is rigidly controlled by the civil govern- 
ment, it is always confusing to the observer 
to discover that in Japan no such control 
exists. Although the Diet may regulate the 
service budgets, it must, whenever there is a 
disagreement (easily arranged), continue 
the previous year’s budget in effect. 


Japan’s Unique Army 

The Army may not only act without gov- 
ernmental authority but may, whenever it 
chooses, issue proclamations of foreign 
policy independently of the Foreign Office. 
And, since the Sino-Japanese war of 1894, 
Ministers of the Army and Navy and Colo- 
nial Governors must always be Generals 
and Admirals on the active list; this regu- 
lation gives the armed forces the power 
to make and break governments—a privi- 
lege of which they have frequently taken 
advantage. In effect, the Army is equal 
in every way to the civil government. 

It calls for no extraordinary powers of 
deduction to conclude that the Japanese 
Army is unique. It is not true to say that 
the Army is Japan; but it is certainly rele- 
vant to inquire what part of Japan the 
Army is. There are two answers to this, for 
there is a cleavage in the Army itself. This 


cleavage, at first definition, exists between 
the moderates and the extremists. This im- 
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plies common objectives, but insistence 
upon different tempos in the achievement 
of military and imperialist supremacy. 
Upon further analysis, however, the schism 
reflects a more profound difference—the 
clash between differing economic and social 
classes in Japan itself. The moderate group, 
headed by General Ugaki, represents the 
old samurai class; it is the military aris- 
tocracy, and it has traditionally represented 
monopoly capital. It sees the Army as 
predominant at home and as an instrument 
abroad for the extension and glory of Japan 
—which means more resources and larger 
markets for Big Business. The limits to 
this policy are seen in the budget figures, 
for the moderates see no point in taxing 
out of existence, nor regulating out of 
profits, the powerful forces which support 
them. 

On the other hand are the Army ex- 
tremists, with whom the name of General 
Araki has been linked. These are the 
younger officers, who can count on the 
support of the rank and file—for what little 
it is worth. Here is no traditional aristo- 
cratic class, but the sons of farmers and 
small -capitalists, who have seen their 
brothers and fathers sweated to the bone 
and their sisters sold into prostitution to 
put profits into the pockets of their eco- 
nomic rulers. Army life has brought them 
into intimate conflict with wealth, and they 
resent the contrast. Hence, imperialistic 
expansion to them is the means of achieving 
for the Army the glory and prestige that 
will make it all-powerful at home. State 
debts and taxes are of little concern to 
these; they are perfectly ready to bleed the 
capitalists. And a state of war has the 
accompanying advantage that it will assist 
them in putting through measures of state 
control to bring Big Business to heel. These 
so-called Military Fascists want a Showa 
Restoration to deliver the Emperor from 
“self-seeking capitalists and corrupt politi- 
cians” and to advise—that is, command— 
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him themselves. And it was this group that! 
was responsible for the insurrection and¥ 
terrorism of the February 1936 outburst of J 
patriotism. j 
While General Araki once sponsored | 
measures of agrarian reform, it is not true 
that the eventual victory of the military j 
extremists would mean the attainment of) 
Utopia for the peasants. The young officers | 
are anti-capitalist in work rather than deed; 
they would impose severe restrictions upon 7 
business, even though their policies nowsl 
reap a handsome return for certain inter-/ 
ests, such as the arms makers. In sum, their” 
inarticulate economic philosophy would), 
probably do little less than add to thef 
weight now being carried by the Japanese? 
workers and peasants. 1 
Just now, the Japanese Army, including} 
as it does many of peasant origin, and yet} 
embodying all the ambitions of Japanese] 
imperialism, represents a strong bridge! 
between two crumbling banks—monopoly§ 
capital on the one hand and agricultural] 
and industrial slavery on the other. ’ 
The Army and Navy, at the special ses-7 
sion of the Diet called on September 3, : 
asked 2,000,000,000 yen to cover their costs § 
until next March; they have already re-} 
ceived 500,000,000. The 1938-9 budget] 
promises to be at least three times as high | 
as that of 1931-2. Taxes are not likely to 
be increased above figures which now bear | 
heavily, especially upon the salaried and 
working classes. But financing by borrow: | 
ing will bring the total national debt up to 
66,000,000,000 yen (approximately $19, § 
000,000,000). On July 31, 1937, the un- | 
favorable trade balance reached the un- | 
precedented figure of 720,000,000 yen; | 
fears grew about the gold reserves. ; 
The Army has precipitately attacked | 
Shanghai in the hopes of a quick victory | 
over China. It needs just such a victory to 4 
maintain its prestige and to prevent the | 
crumbling of both banks beneath the bridge 
it has so expensively and aggressively built. | 
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HE net result of Japan’s second un- 
T declared war upon China has been 
the discovery of a new Chinese Wall. 
Though breaching the historic Great 
Wall once again, the Japanese militarists 
have found themselves up against a psy- 
chological instead of an antiquated physi- 


cal barrier. It is the new nationalism of 
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the Chinese people, an iron will to survive, 
that Japan’s advocates of expansion hoped 


to crush before four hundred million 
human beings could be modernized in 
thought, equipment and action. 

The popular sentiment against Japan 
stiffened the Nationalist Government’s pro- 


gram of resistance so that all the original 
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JAPANESE AIMS IN NORTH CHINA: Tokyo wants coal and iron, a barrier against Russia, ‘ 
Behind Henry Pu-yi, Emperor of Manchukuo, are some of his © 


and a Manchu puppet. 
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TIVES 


Japanese advisers, and in the background the Dragon Throne. 


strategy of the Nipponese militarists has 
been riddled literally. Instead of quickly 
crushing Chinese opposition to the Japanese 
intervention in North China, designed to 
break off the five northernmost provinces, 
Tokyo’s warlords find themselves em- 
barked on a major conflict. 

That the Nationalists, backed by mass 
hate of Japan, have a war machine whose 
capabilities are far beyond foreign expecta- 
tions is the real military news to date. 
More important than places fought over is 
the new bitter fighting quality of the Chi- 
nese forces. The spread of warfare from 
North China to Central China therefore is 
a strategic setback for the Japanese mili- 
tarists. 

Much to the amazement of Japanese 
sabre-rattlers, Nationalist forces have been 


moved effectively into the northern prov- 
inces which were supposed weeks ago to a 
“push-over.” Instead, the Chinese are forc- 
ing a major campaign upon the would-be 
empire-builders from across the Yellow 
Sea. Henry Pu-yi, puppet-emperor of what 
Japan, El Salvador and Germany recognize 
as “Manchukuo,” may still be brought 
south by armoured train and machine- 
gunned back upon the dusty Manchu 
throne of a Nipponese-manipulated North 
China. However, the widening sphere of 
operations forced upon the Japanese, in- 
stead of a quick, face-saving acquiescence 
from Nanking, has obliged Tokyo’s high 
command to develop a fan-like offensive 
of growing proportions even to maintain 
a grip upon China’s defunct 
Japanese forces in the north already are far 
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f his | JAPANESE DESIGNS ON THE CHINA COAST: An extensive naval blockade would cut off 


the rich customs revenues of China’s seaports. 
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) beyond anticipated strength; they must cape an extension of military operations on 
to a @ be augmented further; and they are ap- a grand scale in the Lower Yangtze Valley. 
fore: |) parently destined to campaign on a major Assuming that Japan can—indeed, must, 
'd-be ‘ scale for the Yellow River Valley. for her international prestige—reduce 
How * More serious to Japanese plans is the Shanghai, we therefore face the crucial mo- 
what |) second battle for Shanghai. Repeating the ment of decision. If Chiang Kai-shek can- 
nize (| blunders of 1932, when a local incident not be killed and he refuses to make terms 
ught § was permitted to grow into a full-size en- with the Mikado’s militarists, the real war 
ne- |} gagement with inadequate preparation and_ will open. This is because Nationalist 
ichu 4 troops, the Japanese Navy again has China, blockaded and driven from outly- 
orth F proved its poor judgment in the same __ ing territory in the north, can present Japan 
" of 4 terms. Whereas the War Office envisaged with a military poser. So long as Chiang 
in- §} the attack upon China in strictly prede- Kai-shek’s government continues resistance 
— termined confines, a general conflict has and commands popular support, there can 
high been generated, thanks to Chinese resis- be no peace for Japan. 
SIVe tance and the Navy Ministry’s Shanghai Therefore even if the Japanese con- 
a ) blunder. Given the present temper of the  solidate themselves at the mouth of the 
ital. 
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Chinese, the Japanese command cannot es- 


Yangtze Valley, which contains one-half 
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of China’s millions and vast resources 
shown by the Chinese Reds to be capable 
of maintaining armies of from 100,000 to 
300,000 rifle strength, the Nipponese will 
find war on a continental scale by early 
Every sign points to just this move 
They are prepared 


winter. 
from the Nationalists. 
to leave Shanghai a shambles, having per- 
manently damaged the reputation of 
Japan’s vaunted military machine, and 
withdraw up-river from the present capital. 
Thus Nanking will become meaningless, an 
empty political shell from which Chiang 
Kai-shek and his fellow Nationalist leaders 
have withdrawn. A seasoned military ma- 
chine, I suspect, will cover their removal 
to Changsha, just south of Hankow, China’s 
combined Pittsburgh and Chicago. Japa- 
nese forces, constantly stretching over- 
extended communications, will be obliged 


Cay at 
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to follow where all the advantages of the 7 


terrain are with the Chinese defense. 
To summarize this phase of the Sino. 
Japanese conflict, a local military push in 


North China has failed because the Nip. ~ 
ponese militarists have been drawn into a ~ 


major continental conflict. The extension 


of warfare to Shanghai has done two 4 


things: 
struggle for the Lower Yangtze Valley, 
completely outside Japan’s original strat- 
egic objectives, which will widen rapidl) 
unless a truce is patched up within weeks; 


second, the institution of a naval blockade fi 







and air raids on Canton, 906 miles south- 
ward, in an endeavor to cut China off from 
over-seas contacts, plunges Japan into in- 
ternational complications again outside the 


First, it marks the opening of a/7 
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as a strictly local maneuvre. 
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JAPAN AND CENTRAL CHINA: The next stage of warfare may extend to industrial Raw 
kow, key to the Chinese interior. 
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|ASTA’S IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


j A distinguished correspondent analyzes 


r 


the background of the present battles 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


with the exchange of shots at the 
Marco Polo Bridge, near Peiping, 
hat led up to the forceful occupation of 
)Peiping and Tientsin by Japanese troops, 
Jand that now threatens to assume still wider 
Jproportions, was both inevitable and irre- 
Hpressible. The question of who fired first 
Jin the skirmishes at the Marco Polo Bridge 


and in the later clashes at Langfang be- 
Miween Peiping and Tientsin, and at the 


W@Kwanganmen Gate of Peiping is of minor 


mportance. 
For incidents of this type were certain to 


‘occur somewhere, sooner or later, so long 


as the Japanese and Chinese viewpoints and 


dolicies remain so fundamentally irrecon- 


} cilable as they are at present. One of the 


paradoxical questions of physics is what 


will happen when an irresistible force 


meets an immovable object. East Asia has 
an equally formidable political problem. 
For a phase of outward expansionism in 
Japan coincides with a period of intensive 


S nationalism in China; and the consequent 


sweep toward ultimate conflict is irre- 
sistible. 

The present conflict will go on, perhaps 
with lulls and breathing spaces, until one 


of two things occurs, until Japan gives up 


@ its dream of an expanded continental em- 


pire or until China resigns itself to a posi- 
tion of subordination within the sphere of 
paramount Japanese political and economic 
influence. 


The firing at the Marco Polo Bridge was 


» very probably not an act of premeditated 


aggression on the part of either side. It 
came about not as an isolated, sporadic 
“incident,” but rather as a link in a long 
chain of similar occurrences. 

While there is no proof that Japan delib- 
erately precipitated the firing at the Marco 
Polo Bridge there could be little doubt, 
after the announcement of the Japanese 
Government’s intention ‘to send heavy re- 
inforcements to North China, that only a 
settlement corresponding with the demands 
of the Japanese Army officers on the spot 
could be made. The stubbornness which 
both Japan and China displayed after this 
affray is understandable if one briefly re- 
views the course of Japan’s continental 
expansion since 1931. Every year has seen 
some new milestone on Japan’s road to 
Asiatic empire. 

1931 and 1932 were the years of conquest 
and pacification of Manchuria, a region 
where Japan possessed large economic in- 
terests, dating back to the Russo-Japanese 
War, but where the population, especially 
after the wave of migration which set in 
during the twenties, was overwhelmingly 
1933 witnessed the 
incorporation into the new Japanese pro- 
tected state of Manchukuo of Jehol, with 
its rich coal mines and its strategic moun- 
tain passes leading into the North China 


Chinese in character. 


plains. At the same time, under the provi- 
sions of the Tangku Truce, a demilitarized 
zone, where China was not permitted to 
maintain any troops, was created between 
Manchukuo and North China. 

A feature of 1934 was the Amau State- 
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ment, in which the spokesman for the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office asserted for Japan 
a right of veto against any “political” loans 
which might be extended to China from 
other countries. The process of nibbling 
away at North China was resumed with 
vigor in 1935. Threats, accompanied by 
suggestive troop concentrations on the bor- 
der of Manchukuo, were sufficient to bring 
about the evacuation of the troops of the 
Northeastern Army which had been sta- 
tioned in North China. The so-called Ho- 
Umezu agreement, concluded after negotia- 
tions between the Chinese War Minister, Ho 
Ying-chin, and the Commander of the 
Japanese forces in North China, General 
Umezu, laid down the rule that Central 
Government troops should not move north 
of a certain line. 

Since the agreement has never been pub- 
lished the precise location of this line is 
uncertain. Moreover, it is the Chinese con- 
tention that the compact lacks binding 
validity, since it was only initialed, but 
never signed. Ho Ying-chin abruptly left 
Peiping and went to Nanking, leaving the 
negotiations more or less suspended in mid- 
air. But the agreement, whatever its legal 
significance, has been frequently mentioned 
during the present conflict, as the Japanese 
maintain that China has broken it by send- 
ing troops as far north as Paoting-fu, about 
ninety miles southwest of Peiping. 

With the removal of the Central Govern- 
ment troops Japanese pressure for the cre- 
ation of some kind of autonomous status 
for North China was redoubled. Toward 
the end of 1935 the Hopei-Chahar Council, 
headed by General Sung Che-yuan, came 
into existence. Japan regarded this body as 
a semi-independent régime for the Peiping- 
Tientsin area; the Nanking Government, 
on the contrary, insisted that it was merely 
a local administrative body, subordinated 
to the central authority. Pressed in this 
way from two sides the Council dragged on 
a troubled existence until its régime was 
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definitely overthrown, at least in its two? 
main cities, as a result of the Japanese mili- J 


tary offensive in July. 


Miniature Manchukuos 


About the same time two miniature Man. 


zone, where Yin Ju-keng, a Japanese pro-§ 
tege, proclaimed himself the head of anf 
“autonomous anti-Communist” régime. The | 
other was in the northern part of the Mon. 7 
golian province of Chahar, north of Peip- (nati 
ing, where Mongolian forces, coming from | 
Manchukuo, drove out the Chinese forces 4 
Hto | 
nese military influence was predominant. 3 Mor 

The process of penetration went further j 
in 1936. In the spring of that year Japan 
took the very significant step of substan. | 


tially increasing the garrison which, along } 


and created another enclave where Japa-] 


with other powers, it is permitted to main: | 
tain in the Peiping-Tientsin region under J 
The J 
strength of the Japanese force was brought § 
up to eight or ten thousand men, outnum- § to 
bering all other foreign troops put together : 
and increasing the pressure which could 
be brought to bear on the Hopei-Chahar § 
Council. At the same time smuggling, on § 
a scale so vast that it was ironically charac- a 
terized as “free trade,” began to develop in 4 
the North China ports. The smugglers were, J 


the terms- of the Boxer Protocol. 


for the most part, Koreans and Japanese, J 


who were protected from serious punish- 


ment by their extra-territorial status. The | 
customs preventive service was virtually 4 
paralyzed by restrictions on the carrying of § 
arms by guards which were imposed by the ts 


Japanese military authorities. 
From this brief review it may be realized 
that a pretty broad wedge had been driven 
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the Peiping-Tientsin region even before the J 


recent hostilities commenced. For a time. 
indeed, during the latter part of 1936 and 
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Asia’s Irrepressible Conflict 





the first part of 1937, it seemed that the 
Japanese advance had been checked. 
There were several murders of Japanese 


; by Chinese mobs and. individuals during 
August and September 1936. Japan talked 
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Hof strong action, concentrated naval units 


near the scenes of some of the murders, 
endeavored to use the killings as a lever 
with which to extract concessions on other 
points from the Nanking Government. 


China, however, stood firm in refusing to 


go beyond the payment of an indemnity 
to the families of the victims of the assassi- 
nations. And an attempt to repeat in Sui- 
yuan, the province which borders Chahar 


} on the west, the coup d’état which had led 


to the establishment of a pro-Japanese 
Mongolian régime in Chahar miscarried. 
Japanese troops did not take part in this 
attempt; and the local Chinese troops were 
able to repulse the irregular Mongolian 
forces. 
Chinese self-confidence was notably 
strengthened and developed, in some cases, 
into overconfidence. It was perhaps too 
easily assumed that Japan would not resort 
to force under any circumstances. During 
the spring of 1937 Japan, through a liberal 
and very Westernized Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Naotake Sato, adopted an unusually 
conciliatory tone toward China, dropped 
threats and demands and began to talk in 
At the 
same time negotiations were set on foot in 
London, through the Japanese Ambassador 


terms of economic collaboration. 


there, Mr. Yoshida, a moderate and experi- 
enced diplomat, with a view to promoting 
better Anglo-Japanese relations. Inasmuch 
as China had been a main stumbling-block 
in the way of these good relations it seemed 
that a new orientation of Japanese policy 
toward China was under way. 

However, this brief conciliatory interlude 
led to no concrete results. China showed a 
disposition to evade all proposals for eco- 
nomic concessions in North China and to 
insist as a prior condition on the abolition 
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of the East Hopei and North Chahar 
régimes. It was probably the conviction 
that moderate methods were interpreted by 
the Chinese as a sign of weakness, com- 
bined with the belief that their hold on 
North China was being undermined, that 
disposed the Japanese Government to adopt 
a vigorously assertive policy after the first 
skirmishes around the Marco Polo Bridge. 


War Potentialities and Limits 


Just how far the Sino-Japanese conflict 
will go is still far from clear now, -more 
than a month after the first shots were fired. 
Optimists cling to the idea that some kind 
of localized settlement can be made, per- 
haps after a little more “face-saving” 
bloodshed. Pessimists foresee a major test 
of national strength between Japan and 
China, with a full-dress war protracted over 
a period of years and seriously affecting 
other powers. 

What makes dogmatic prediction uncom- 
monly risky is that China to-day is the 
only large country where a war of limited 
liability may be waged. If any European 
power had seen two of its main cities 
forcibly occupied by foreign troops the re- 
action would have been swift and instan- 
taneous: warfare with all the means at its 
disposal. In China, however, not only has 
there been no declaration of war; diplo- 
matic relations have not even been severed. 

One reason for this slow and gradual 
development of a conflict that seems, in the 
last analysis, unavoidable, is that both in 
Japan and China, while public statements 
generally breathe an uncompromising char- 
acter, there are powerful, if inarticulate 
forces which hope, if not to avoid war alto- 
gether, at least to limit its scope as far as 
possible. There are important financial 
and diplomatic considerations which dis- 
courage Japan from embarking on a major 
war in China. 

A few weeks of relatively minor military 
operations have cost Japan over half a 
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billion yen (about 150,000,000 dollars), 
which is not a small sum to a country 
which has never, up to the last fiscal year, 
been able to raise more than a billion and 
half yen from taxation. Ever since 1931 
Japan’s budgets have been heavily in the 
red; about a third of the state expenditures, 
on the average, have been covered from 
loans. As a representative of one of Ja- 
pan’s largest corporations recently said 
to me: “Japan to-day is not what it was 
at the time of the Manchurian Incident. Its 
credit has been mortgaged, and mortgaged 
heavily.” 

Should the war assume such proportions 
that general mobilization and the wide- 
spread use of the Navy would become nec- 
essary, much larger sums than the half 
billion yen which have been voted for ini- 
tial expenses would be needed. Japan en- 
joys little prospect of foreign credits. It 
has floated no foreign loans in recent years, 
when its budget has been thrown out of 
balance by large military appropriations 
and its credit rating would certainly not 
be improved by participation in a large 
war. 

Japan’s international trade balance, like 
its budget, is not in a healthy state. The 
unfavorable balance of trade up to August 
was in excess of 700,000,000 yen. China is 
normally one of Japan’s six best markets; 
even the threat of war has been sufficient to 
bring about a virtual suspension of trade 
with China. Japanese merchants and trad- 
ers have been generally evacuated from the 
interior of China. 

Large-scale war will also bring its diplo- 
matic dangers. One of Japan’s chief mili- 
tary and economic advantages over China 
is its command of the sea. China could be 
sealed up, except for slow and doubtful 
overland caravan contacts with the Soviet 
Union, as a result of a Japanese blockade 
of its coast. Yet such a blockade, in a 
sense, would be a two-edged weapon, in- 
creasing the likelihood of disputes with 
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Great Britain, the United States and other 


foreign countries. The complications 0 


applying a blockade are greater because,| 
of two of the chief ports for the ChinaJ 
trade, Hong Kong is a British possession] 
and Shanghai is an autonomous interna-[W! 


tional foreign settlement. 


Restraints on China 


Restraining influences on the Chinese} 
side are at least equally potent. By far the} 
most important of these is China’s manifest 
inferiority to Japan in every element off 
modern warfare except sheer manpower] 
Once the full striking power of the Japaj 
nese Army and Navy is unloosed, China¥ 
will certainly sustain heavy casualties and] 
immense material damage; and, as the war} 
will be fought on Chinese territory, almostf 
all its direct sufferings wil! fall on thef 
Chinese people. 

Moreover, despite the growth of national 
spirit which has impressed every foreign 
visitor to China during recent years, that 
country will be hampered in any sustained 
war effort by the existence of strong re- 
gional particularism. There will be dis- 
putes as to which armies are to be sacri- 
ficed. There may be local warlords who 
will try to make their separate peace with 
the Japanese, although the unmistakable 
bitterness and strength of anti-Japanese 
feeling may serve as a check on_ such 
defections until and unless the course of 
hostilities becomes very unfavorable. 

China is also immensely handicapped by 
its scanty railway mileage and lack of 
rolling-stock, by the backward character of 
its industry, much of which, incidentally, 
is concentrated in coastal towns like Shang- 
hai and Tientsin, which are exposed to 
Japanese occupation, by its susceptibility 
to blockade. And of course large-scale war 
will mean the suspension, if not the perma- 
nent abandonment, of a national program 
of economic reconstruction which had been 
vigorously pressed forward in recent years 
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nd which, in the course of the next decade, 
ould perhaps have placed China on more 
ven terms with Japan. 

These restraining factors must be taken 
nto account in considering the slowness 
ith which both sides have been placing 


Had 


apan mobilized swiftly and completely it 


fould have undertaken more ambitious 


pperations than the occupation of the 
eiping-Tientsin area. And, more than a 
xonth after the first skirmish of the present 


nent ofmonflict, there has been no aggressive mili- 


ary activity on the part of the Nanking 


The whole 


entral Government troops. 


10t send to its aid a single regiment, a 
ingle gun, a single airplane. 
This fact is capable of the cynical inter- 
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proposes to leave the fighting to local 
roops, keeping its own armies out of the 
battle. But it is also defensible on strategic 
erounds. A rash, ill-prepared Chinese of- 
fensive would probably be welcome to the 
Japanese military leaders. The Abyssinians 
made out fairly well in their war with 
Italy when they adhered to guerrilla tac- 
tics. They doomed themselves to defeat 
when they began to rush the Italian 
machine-gun nests in close formation. It is 
quite possible that China’s best chance of 
wearing Japan down in a long-range war 
is to avoid large battles, to fight retarding 
actions, and draw the Japanese ever deeper 
into the country, meanwhile developing 
guerrilla activity in the rear of the in- 
vaders. It remains to be seen whether the 
Chinese will display the discipline and 
tenacity which would be necessary to re- 
alize such a plan of campaign without 
either crumbling up under the depressing 
effect of loss of territory or letting them- 
selves be tempted into rash and useless 
offensives. 


At the moment of writing (August 11), 
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despite the existence of restraining factors 
on both sides which might even now pro- 
duce some kind of eleventh-hour compro- 
mise, the omens seem to point to an exten- 
sion of hostilities. The prestige of both 
countries is deeply involved. 


Statesmen on the Spot 


War spirit on both sides has been culti- 
vated to a pitch where it would be not only 
difficult but dangerous for the leaders on 
either side to show the yielding spirit which 
would be necessary for some compromise 
settlement. There is a long list of Japanese 
statesmen who have been murdered or at- 


‘tacked by nationalist extremists on the 


suspicion of being “weakkneed” in foreign 
policy. And Chinese politicians suspected 
of Japanese sympathies have been poor life- 
insurance risks in recent years. A situation 
seems to have arisen where it is more risky 
for the leaders of both nations to go back 
from the positions which they have taken 
than to go forward to warfare with all its 
unknown possibilities. 

The occupation of China’s historic capi- 
tal, Peiping, and of its main northern port 
and industrial centre, Tientsin, has created 
a condition where further bloodshed, if 
only for face-saving purposes, seems un- 
avoidable. Chiang Kai-shek, in one of his 
first public statements after the fight at the 
Marco Polo Bridge, emphasized the danger 
that Peiping would become a second Muk- 
den and that North China would go the 
way of Manchuria. More than that, there 
could be no assurance that the Japanese 
advance would stop at North China. “If 
Peiping could become a second Mukden,” 
the Chinese Generalissimo continued, 
“what is there to prevent Nanking from 
becoming a second Peiping?” The idea 
that Japan is bent, in one way or another, 
on swallowing all China sooner or later 
and that no advantage can be expected from 
yielding is a very strong consideration in 
the minds of almost all Chinese statesmen 
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with whom I have talked and obviously 
weights the scales heavily in favor of war. 

Japan also has now gone too far to re- 
cede. Instead of withdrawing from Peiping 
and Tientsin, the Japanese troops, who are 
constantly being reinforced, are much more 
likely to push on, southward at least as far 
as the Yellow River, northward into Inner 
Mongolia, westward to the coal fields of 
Shansi. The Japanese Army, which wields 
a stronger influence on the shaping of pol- 
icy as military operations become more ex- 
tensive, regards North China as an indis- 
pensable cover for its left flank in the event 
of war with the Soviet Union. By getting 
a firm grip on Inner Mongolia, which 
flanks Soviet-controlled Outer Mongolia 
along a frontier of thousands of miles, by 
obtaining control of the North China net- 
work of railways the Japanese military 
leaders believe that their strategic position 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union will be greatly 
bettered. Moreover, if they can drive a 
wedge of Japanese-dominated territory be- 
tween China and Russia they can, as they 
hope, prevent the infiltration of Commu- 
nist propagandists and Soviet munitions 
into China and place the latter country in 
a position where it can scarcely escape 
complete dependence on Japan. 

The Japanese leaders have consistently 
repudiated any intention of annexing Chi- 
nese territory. But the example of Man- 
chukuo is a vivid illustration that political 
control can be achieved without formal 
annexation. One may anticipate the emer- 
gence of one or several new Manchukuos 
in North China. 
also bulk large in Japan’s aspirations. Parts 
of North China are very well adapted to 


Economic considerations 


the growing of cotton; and Japan would 
welcome the opportunity to reduce its de- 
pendence on America and British India for 
this commodity. Shansi has coal and Cha- 
har iron. Both minerals have thus far been 
inadequately worked by primitive methods. 
But Japan, lacking the mineral base for a 
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heavy industry in its own islands and ¢, 
appointed in the quality of the Manchuk 
iron deposits, hopes to find compensatid 
in an intensive development of Nor 
China. Japanese nationalist economis 
also maintain, pointing to the example § 
Manchukuo, that North China will prof 
such a valuable market that the loss § 
trade with the rest of China may be di 
counted. To be sure, trade with Manchukig 
has largely been financed by Japan itsd 
through loans and investments; but natio 
alist economists are not much influenced| 
old-fashioned views of sound finance. | 


If North China is the immediate pri 
which is being fought for and if the uli 
mate irrepressible issue is whether Chis 
shall become an independent state or pa 
entirely into the orbit of Japanese inf 
ence, the current situation which seer 
most likely to generate strife is the militar 
position of the contending forces in Nor 
China. The Japanese are in a central pos 


tion after occupying Peiping, Tientsin an 


a strip of territory on both sides of tll 


railway connecting these cities. At varyit} 
distances from the Japanese Army, 
strength of which at the present time j 
apparently between fifty and one hundre 
thousand men, are three concentrations ( 
Chinese troops, on the Peiping-Suiyuar 
Peiping-Hankow, and Tientsin-Pukow rai 
ways. Even in the Orient, with its amazing 
capacity for procrastination, it scarceli 
seems possible for hostile armies to manet 
ver in such close proximity without ulti 
mately coming to blows. Very probabli 
before these lines can appear in print th 
Japanese will have launched one or mor 
major offensives, designed to clear Chin 
north of the Yellow River of Central Gov 
ernment troops. Their military ability 
do this is scarcely open to doubt. And th 
mere possession of Peiping and Tientsim 
without an extensive hinterland, would be 
of little value, strategically or econom 
ically. 
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VEW YORK ELECTS A MAYOR 


Mr. LaGuardia is the key figure in a local 


campaign which has a national significance 


By LEON SILER 


NATIONAL importance has been 
attached to the New York City may- 
oralty election next month—not be- 


D. C., nor because its budget is second only 


than a handful of states combined, nor be- 
cause its chief official receives the highest 
sovernment salary outside the President— 
but because out of it may emerge the leader 
of a national party. 

Fiorello Henry LaGuardia ran off from 
Congress in 1917 to join the army but was 
rejected at first because of his height—or 
lack of it. Today, New York’s five-foot-two 
Italian mayor has become a political giant. 


) Regardless of the outcome of his fight to 
time @ 


succeed himself on election day—and po- 
litical observers will tell you that all the 
signs are in his favor—he is being promi- 
nently mentioned as the standard bearer of 
a number of parties. William Allen White 
confides all the way from his editorial 
office in Kansas that he would like to see 
Mr. LaGuardia as the “modern Lincoln” of 
the Republican Party. Others have selected 
him as one of the Crown Princes of the New 
Deal Royal Family. 

But there is no certainty that LaGuardia 
will consent to march in or at the head of 
the political parades of either Republicans 
or New Dealers. There is reason to proph- 
esy that if he does any marching at all, it 
will be as the number one man of the 
American Labor Party, an organization 
which has thrown itself into the fight for 
his reelection and which has promised to 


deliver the labor vote of the nation’s largest 
labor city. 

There are other national implications. In 
addition to the backing of the American 
Labor Party, LaGuardia has the support of 
a great number of Republicans, independ- 
ent Democrats, and fusionists, and the off- 
cial blessings of the Communist Party. Yet 
a victory for LaGuardia will be interpreted 
as victory for the New Deal. For the under- 
lying philosophy governing municipal gov- 
ernment in New York City the last four 
years has been progressive with a distinct 
New Deal tinge. 

The New Deal figured largely as an 
election issue in the pre-primary days of 
the campaign. Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
seeking both Democratic and Republican 
designation and flying under the colors of 
Tammany Hall, conducted his campaign 
for nomination as if it were a continuation 
of the Presidential fight of 1936. New Deal 
legislation and philosophy were all brought 
into the issue. Tammany dissenters and 
New Deal Democrats came into the open 
with a candidate of their own to vie with 
Copeland for the Democratic nomination. 
He was Jeremiah T. Mahoney, former Jus- 
tice of the New York State Supreme Court, 
who, as head of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, led the fight against participation 
in the German Olympics. 

The selection of Justice Mahoney, be- 
lieved to have been inspired or approved 
by the White House, is hardly a repudia- 
tion of the LaGuardia administration. 
Above everything else, it was conceived in 
the hope of giving James A. Farley the 
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juiciest political patronage plum outside 
the Federal Government itself. Opposition 
to the anti-New Deal Copeland was only 
a minor consideration, as was the apparent 
paradox of pitting a candidate against a 
man who had already shown strong sym- 
pathy for the New Deal, and whose re- 
election would be interpreted as an en- 
dorsement by the voters of that very same 
New Deal. This even though his opponent 
might have official New Deal backing. 

It is all very confusing to the voters. 
They will have been confused beyond ad- 
vance prediction if the Democratic and Re- 
publican primaries of September have come 
and gone and all three candidates—La- 
Guardia, Copeland, Mahoney—still are out 
pleading for votes. 

The possibilities of confusion were mani- 
fold in late August. Mahoney and Cope- 
land were rivals in the Democratic pri- 
mary; Copeland and LaGuardia were en- 
tered in the Republican primary; it was 
certain that regardless of the Republican 
primary outcome, LaGuardia would be on 
the general election ballot as the candidate 
of various minority groups under a Fusion 
banner. The reader is at liberty to concoct 
his own political jigsaw puzzle out of these 
ingredients. 


A Clean Administration 


Going concern value was high on the 
LaGuardia side. Its elements were diverse, 
and about few of them did the mayor’s 
opponents offer any argument. 

Against neither LaGuardia nor any of 
his department heads had complaints in- 
volving personal integrity been raised in a 
four-year regime. Pages are reserved regu- 
larly in the records of New York City ad- 
ministrations for major and minor scan- 
dals, but in the case of the LaGuardia era 
the pages have remained virtually blank. 

A new charter, modernizing the city 
government’s structure and procedures in 
many respects, had been drafted by a 
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LaGuardia-appointed commission, adopted] 
by the city’s voters with an effective date} 
of next January 1, and upheld by the courts) 
in the face of bitter Democratic attack. ' 
To those who gave the charter a resound. 4 
ing majority when its adoption was voted] 
the LaGuardia supporters could say: “Keep W 
the new charter’s friends in office as it goes 
into effect; don’t turn it over to : 
enemies.” 
Most of the city department heads re. 
sponsible to the mayor had functioned with 
unquestioned efficiency. Complaints of po-f 
lice graft, whether whispered or shouted,§ 
had ceased. Quality of the city’s health and 
hospital services, vital needs in such aj@ 
teeming population center, had been visibly § 
improved. Methods and facilities for dis-] 


tribution of the 25,000 tons of food enter-§ 


food racketeers suppressed. 

Tenement house evils had been attacked, 
and housing 
launched. The Corporation Counsel had 


new low-rent projects 
rooted out evils in condemnation procedure 


which cost the city uncounted millions 


under less scrupulous control. The merit 


system of appointment and promotion of § 
subordinate city employees had progressed. 

Public improvements had multiplied at 
an unprecedented rate—in a city where the 
clamor for more and more municipal 
equipment for the comfort, protection, and 
convenience of citizens will never be fully 
satisfied this side the millennium. Construc- 
tion programs, federally aided or other- | 
wise, had provided new park and _play- 
ground facilities, rapid transit extensions, 
bridges, boulevards, schools, hospitals, 
health stations, beaches, docks, markets on § 
a scale never achieved before. 


Thomas E. 


successful rackets prosecutor, had _ allied 


Dewey, the phenomenally 


himself with LaGuardia on a Fusion nomi- 
nation for district attorney of New York 
county, which is the borough of Manhattan. 
If the mayor’s drive for “honest, efficient, 


~ 
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ew York Elects a Mayor 


on-political” city government needed a 
resh punch to give it fresh vote-gathering 
| uality, underwriting of the Fusion cause 
by Dewey potentially provided it. When 
Dewey, in accepting his nomination, in- 
Morsed LaGuardia and struck at “an alli- 
ance of long standing between crime and 
certain elements of Tammany Hall,” it 
Eappeared certain the young prosecutor 
would be an ace of the campaign. 

Their own virtues as honest adminis- 
rators of the people’s business failed dis- 


Set! Low in the first decade of the.century, 


Guardia chances of succeeding where Low 
Hand Mitchel failed when Dewey lined up 
beside him with the promise of “specific 
disclosures” of more Tammany wrong- 
doing. 

A fortune that had served LaGuardia 
unhappily during his first term, by rob- 
bing him of two of his highest Fusion asso- 
Hciates, perhaps was making amends in the 
Dewey alliance. The mayor’s losses were 
Shis comptroller, the city’s chief finance off- 
icer, and his president of the Board of Alder- 
Both of them died in office. As a 
result, control of the Board of Estimate, 


men. 


which is a sort of board of directors for 
»\ew York City, was lost by Fusion to the 
mayors Democratic foes. The Board of 
Aldermen, which shares its legislative pow- 
ers with the Board of Estimate, already 
was 95 per cent Democratic. The mayor, 
therefore, was left in the position of a presi- 
dent who faces opposition majorities in 
both branches of Congress. 


ets on 
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allied 
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LaGuardia and Economy 


LaGuardia could lay no claim to an 
economy record, in the sense of an economy 
which reduces total expenditures. If the 
Fusionists were correct in the contention 
that the city as never before was getting a 
dollar’s worth for every dollar it paid out, 


WHITHER LA GUARDIA? New York’s 

dynamic mayor is fighting for reelection. 

But win or lose, it seems likely that the fu- 

ture will see him play a prominent part in 
national politics. 


critics of Fusion were correct in charging 
that pledges to pay out fewer dollars had 
not been kept. 

Budget slashing to save the city from 
bankruptcy had been forced in the last year 
of Democratic rule. The LaGuardia years 
saw budget totals start climbing again. The 
climb may be to a record-breaking figure 
when the mayor submits to the Board of 
Estimate and Board of Aldermen his ex- 
penditure proposals for 1938. 

Economy doctrines for the government 
of such a city as New York, with its 7,000,- 
000 souls, are essentially tricky, LaGuardia 
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“BRING ON THE TIGER!” 


has learned. The pressure for more and 
more public services is relentless; there is 
no successful formula for political resist- 
ance to it. Fusion emphasis was on the 
economy which gets the most out of the 
city’s spending, this year. Democrats could 
not criticize effectively; their majorities in 
the two governing boards had been free- 
handed. 

Youth was on Fusion’s side. LaGuardia 
turned fifty-five this year; Thomas E. 
Dewey is thirty-five. Mahoney is sixty-two, 
Copeland sixty-eight. 

A dying hand placed Copeland in the 
race. It was the hand of the late James J. 
Dooling, Tammany Hall leader, who had 
barely managed to fight off the designs of 
rival Tammany powers and save his job 
during a year of severe illness. 

Dooling first sought Senator Robert F. 
Wagner as his candidate. Of the New Deal, 
Wagner and LaGuardia are similarly 
staunch friends. Dooling made no disclo- 
sure of the sort of reasoning which sent him 
to Copeland, the New Deal arch-critic, 
when Wagner smilingly declined. Cope- 
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land also declined at first, then accepted§ 
Democratic leaders in the four borough 
other than Manhattan severed diplomati( 
relations with Tammany, and unveiled theif 


own candidate—Mahoney; Dooling sud% 
denly died. 


Copeland and Mahoney went into a pig 


mary fight for the Democratic nominatiay 
with Copeland forecasting that LaGuardif 
would win the general election “in a walk} 
if he had only Mahoney as an opponent. 
LaGuardia professed to be but little conf 
cerned over the Republican primary resul§ 
The American Labor Party nomination ref 
mained for the mayor; the Non-Partisaiis 
Citizens’ Committee which gave birth to thi 
Fusion campaign of four years ago recon} 
stituted itself and set to work to align inde 
pendent votes. The mayor felt that he 
needed no other organization indorsementy 
than these. It was certain that election day 
in November would find many “regular’ 
Democrats and Republicans joining his inf} 
dependent strength—enough, the mayor 
thought, to shatter the tradition that @ 
Fusion executive could not be re-elected 


Voice from the Dead 


Former Mayor James J. Walker, the 
Jimmy Walker of sartorial and wise-crack§ 
ing fame, splashed into the campaign in its 
early days. Five years ago Walker resigned 
the mayoralty, toward the end of a State 
investigation of his regime which many 
New Yorkers expected to result in his re: 
moval from office by Franklin D. Roose§ 
velt, then governor. Walker went to Eng: 
land for a lengthy residence, and returned 
to New York at about the time Democratic 
plans to turn out the Fusionists began to 
take form. 

A city pension of $11,000 a year or. more 
awaited Walker if he could obtain anotherf 
city job before five years of separation 
from the municipal payroll had expired 
The job was provided for him three weeks 
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New York Elects a Mayor 


before that critical time. It came from the 
Transit Commission, a sort of half-State, 
half-municipal agency having to do with 
subway control. Walker, the commission 
said, was to serve as an expert on grade 


Fcrossing eliminations. 


Purists lost no time in taxing both Tam- 
many Hall and the Mahoney Democratic 


| group with responsibility for the appoint- 


ment, and forecast that out of public re- 


action to the transparency of the favor to 


Walker would come a telling new Fusion 
gain of Democratic ballots. 

The opposition to LaGuardia withheld 
specific criticisms of the mayor’s record 
until the primaries were over with, for the 
most part. That the mayor had failed to 
curb the strike tactics of labor groups, 
notably groups with a tinge of leftism, was 
about the only complaint which recurred 
with any emphasis in the early anti- 
LaGuardia sparring. From Republican or- 
ganization leaders committed to Copeland 
came the candid grievance that LaGuardia’s 
past listing of himself as a Republican was 
bogus, because he had appointed few or- 
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ganization favorites to office, and had sub- 
scribed to Rooseveltian ideas. 

It was a far less effervescent LaGuardia 
who sought a Second term as mayor than 
the one who served New York’s Harlem in 
Congress for many years. The flamboy- 
ance, the furious strictures and dramatics 
of his Washington crusading gave way to 
businesslike industriousness and to calm 
logic when he entered the mayor’s office 
and put into operation his formula for non- 
political city control. His anti-Hitler out-. 
burst of a few months ago, when he sug- 
gested that a wax figure of Hitler be placed 
in a “chamber of horrors” exhibit at the 
1939 New York World’s Fair, was one of 
his few departures, as mayor, from mod- 
eration of demeanor and speech. 

Whether his custodianship of the may- 
oralty has in fact been non-political, 
whether the city is better off as a result, 
whether the opposition to the “little man” 
is just venality and corruption knocking 
once more at the City Hall’s venerable 
doors, are questions on which the New 
York City voters soon will have their say. 





BRITAIN BLUNDERS 


Unreasoning fear of the Spanish “reds” 


explains the enigma of British policy 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


NGLAND’S policy in Spain is an 
enigma, not merely to her Con- 
but to many 
Englishmen as well. A frank exploration of 
this mystery should start with the assump- 


tinental neighbors, 


tion that Downing Street was entirely sin- 
cere when. it proclaimed its neutrality in 
the Civil War, and set up a system of im- 
But measures have 
visibly failed. What we have witnessed 


since January has been no longer a Civil 


partial control. its 


War, but an open Italian conquest of the 
Peninsula with some German assistance. 
If one assumes honesty, one must also pre- 
suppose intelligence. The British Govern- 
ment must perceive the trend of events. Is 
it, then, content that the two fascist powers 
should become the masters of Spain, with 
its rich mineral resources and its keys to the 
strategy of the Middle Sea? How shall we 
explain this tolerant passivity? 

Spain, after all, is a detail in the policies 
of a power that must operate on a world- 
wide stage. Our enquiry must start by 
asking how the British Government under 
its new Premier envisages the general prob- 
lem. Mr. Neville Chamberlain inherits the 
ardent Imperialism of his more dynamic 
father. He was never, like Mr. Anthony 
Eden, an enthusiast for the League of Na- 
tions. In a notable speech, delivered while 
Mr. Baldwin was still at the helm after the 
League’s collapse in the Ethiopian affair, 
he argued for a policy of limited commit- 
ments. The Empire, he said in effect, could 
not go crusading for Ethiopia or any other 
remote cause; it armed for its own defence 
and the safety of its sea-roads; apart from 
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that, it acknowledged only the obligation to 
come to the aid of its immediate neighbors 
on the other side of the Channel. This was, 
of course, a recognition of the fact that the 
League’s Covenant is now a lapsed docu- 
ment; it carried also the implication that 


England is rearming on general principles, } 
for power and for safety, rather than from} 


any specific antagonism towards Germany 
or Italy. The former would be the enemy 
only if she attacked France or Belgium, 
the latter only if she menaced the sea-road 


to the East. Since he became Premier, Mr. 9 


Chamberlain has twice intervened to give 


a new direction to British policy. His first} 
speech in the Commons was business-like J 
and brief; apart from the usual common- 
places, it contained only one substantial § 
point, but that was an overture for Anglo-j 
German friendship. This he repeated a few) 
days later in a speech at Birmingham, and] 
the sequel was an invitation to Herr von 


Neurath, Hitler’s overshadowed Foreign 


Minister, to visit London. Nothing came} 
of that proposal. A few weeks later came] 


the news that Mr. Chamberlain had sent a 
personal letter to Mussolini, suggesting a 
complete reconciliation. Soon afterwards 
the British Fleet paid an unusual visit of 
courtesy to Venice, while Italian warships 
were enforcing on Franco’s behalf a pirat: 
ical blockade over the whole extent of the 
Mediterranean. 

Neither overture seemed to prosper. 
Three German journalists were expelled 
from London, and the Times correspondent 
A British de- 


stroyer and an Italian submarine exchanved 


was evicted from Berlin. 
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Britain Blunders in Spain 


depth-charges and torpedoes off the Spanish 
coasts. Amid these pin-pricks, however, the 
two parallel efforts towards happier rela- 
tions were never interrupted. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had evidently modified the earlier 
policy of the Foreign Office. It had been 
trying rather clumsily to break the “Rome- 
Berlin axis,” by attempts first to lure Berlin 
away fom Rome, and then (by the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement”) to detach Rome from 
Berlin. Now simultaneously an approach 
was made to both powers. The “axis” was 
accepted as one of the bases of the Euro- 
pean structure. Some of the commentators 
who usually write under official inspiration 
began to look forward to the revival of 
the old idea of a four-power coalition. 
England and France, Germany and Italy 
would unite in an elaborate pact to ensure 
peace in Western Europe. As for the East 
—well, the -East must look after itself. 
Hostile critics gave to this conception a 
more sinister interpretation: it implied, 
they suspected, a free hand for German ex- 
pansion in Central Europe or at Russia’s 
expense. The plausibly 
enough. Mr. Chamberlain aimed at peace 
and nothing less or more, and he started in 


answer came 


the right place, at his own door-step. He 
made overtures to the two fascist powers, 
not because they are fascists, but because 
they are potential enemies. If one aims at 
peace, it is one’s enemies that one must 
reconcile. 


Peace the Main Consideration 


This background may give the clue to 
British policy in Spain. The over-riding 
consideration is European—nay, world— 
peace. Spain is a mere detail when viewed 
in the light of the bigger problem—how to 
avoid a fatal clash between the “have-not” 
Powers and the “haves.” Certainly British 
policy has been patient—perhaps to a 
culpable degree. But it preferred, one must 
Suppose, to tolerate almost anything in 
Spain, rather than abandon its efforts to 


Al 


achieve solidly friendly relations with Italy 
and Germany. Another consideration in- 
fluenced it. Mr. Eden began one of his 
numerous defences of his Spanish policy in 
the Commons with a rather naive reminder 
that British military preparations are back- 
ward. The pace in the past year has been 
hot, but when the Spanish conflict broke 
out, the rulers of the Empire had a paralyz- 
ing consciousness of its relative weakness in 
the air and at sea. No sober expert doubted 
that during the Ethiopian affair or at the 
outset of the Spanish struggle, the British 
Navy could at need have defeated Musso- 
lini. But for his sea-planes and submarines 
every expert felt a wholesome respect. If 
it were to come to a trial of strength, the 
British Fleet would emerge victorious in- 
deed, but with notable gaps in its roll-call. 
Thereafter, since it takes time to build a 
battleship, the margin of the Navy’s superi- 
ority over Germany and Japan might sink 
dangerously low for a year or two. Thus 
a state of mind that some would call proper 
caution and others craven timidity, rein- 
forced the Government’s disinterested con- 
cern for peace. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Three Crises 


With Mr. Chamberlain on the bridge 
British policy has had to steer through 
three crises of the Spanish struggle. The 
first centred in Franco’s campaign against 
Bilbao. The Basque capital, which pos- 
sessed precisely one anti-aircraft gun for 
its defense, was conquered from the air. 
But Franco’s navy, officered and manned in 
part by Germans and Italians, played no 
small part in its reduction. This blockade, 
never official and never wholly effective, 
served to check the despatch of arms from 
Valencia for the isolated defenders. 
Throughout the siege the city lived on 
half-rations, and tens of thousands of non- 
combatants daily haunted the quays in 
search of some ship that would carry them 
to plenty and safety. The British Govern- 
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ment, when Franco’s forces drove over the 
first obstacles, took a step that amounted 
morally to a recognition of the blockade. 
It warned British shipping not to attempt 
to make Bilbao or any other Biscayan port. 
At the same moment the Home Office was 
holding up its sanction for the reception of 
some thousands of Basque refugee children 
in England. Public opinion reacted vio- 
lently. It had been stirred by the barbarous 
destruction of the undefended city of 
Guernica by German bombers. It was, 
moreover, justly indignant over the one- 
sided working of the system of non-inter- 
vention. An elaborate international mech- 
anism of inspection prevented the despatch 
of anti-aircraft guns to Bilbao. But Ger- 
man planes flew daily without hindrance 
by way of Genoa, Majorca, and Seville, to 
take part in the destruction of Basque cities. 
A daily duel went on at question-time in 
the Commons, and some awkward facts 
emerged. The “blockade,” it seemed, was 
' wholly ineffective. Several ships had dared 
‘it without mishap. There was no real 
danger from mines. The coast-batteries of 
' the Basques could and did keep Franco’s 
ships. outside the three-mile limit. The only 
- danger therefore was on the high seas. 
Did a British Government really refuse to 
protect British ships on the high seas carry- 
ing legitimate cargoes, notably food, to a 
friendly people? The Government re- 
treated ungraciously step by step. It did 
at last instruct the Navy to protect British 
ships on the high seas, and withdrew its 
opposition to the reception of the refugee 
children in England. But to the end it 
contrived by words and acts to convey the 
impression that it consented only _half- 
heartedly and against its judgment to the 
rendering of any services whatever to the 
Republican side, whether by the despatch 
of food or the transport of refugees. 

The second crisis followed the attack by 
Republican bombing planes in circum- 
stances that are still disputable upon the 
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German cruiser Deutschland. The tw 


Fascist Powers withdrew from the systenl 
of naval patrols. Italy’s intention was, a) 
the sequel revealed, to carry out a ruthles! 
blockade of the Republican coasts with), 
submarines, sea-planes and destroyers. Th 

British Government has re-inforced i 

Fleet in the Mediterranean which has order) 
to protect British shipping: and will doubt) 
less join in some general concerted action!) 
against the pirates. But if this had hapj 
pened in the Nineteenth Century, by some] 
means both swift and drastic Franco andj 
Il Duce would have been made aware off 
Britain’s displeasure. / 


Non-Intervention Collapse 4 
Finally, after interminable debates inl 
London, the whole scheme of non-interven! 
tion has broken down. Mr. Eden made a) 
last attempt to save it, by suggesting al 
balanced compromise. Both sides should? 
agree to the withdrawal of foreign volun) 
teers and troops; when “substantial prog] 
ress” had been made in this evacuation, the” 
Western Powers would agree to recogniz 
Franco’s rights as a belligerent. Assumin 
that Franco has about 10,000 German tec 
nical troops, and perhaps 70,000 Italians) 
of all arms, while the Republic has about} 
10,000 volunteers of all nations in the 
International Brigade and perhaps 300 Rus 9 
sian technicians, the latter stood to gain by7 
But what did “substantial 
progress” mean? On the other hand, the] 
grant of belligerent right would mean the 
legalization of his blockade. That might 
well mean the early end of the Republic, f 
it depends entirely on imported oil an 
mainly on imported wheat. This dubio 
scheme never had a chance, and even before 
the discussion was formally ended, Italy} 
threw off the last pretence of neutrality by us 


evacuation. 


publishing the Duce’s orders and congratu-/ 
lations to the Italian troops that took¥ 
Santander under 13 generals of the regular) 
army. British policy took its diplomatic] 
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Britain Blunders in Spain 


defeat and this cynical Italian defiance with 
smiling courtesy. So far from modifying its 
policy, it did its utmost to cool the indigna- 
tion of the French, who but for its diplo- 
matic would probably have 
opened the Franco-Spanish frontier to the 
passage of arms and even of volunteers. In 
effect British neutrality has worked one- 
sidedly. The Republic, though it is the 
recognized Government of Spain, is effec- 
tively isolated and cut off from foreign 
supplies of all kinds. The rebels, without 
recognition, draw all they require from 
Germany and Italy. 


pressure 


Britain Fears the “Reds” 


This survey has only sufficed to deepen 
our bewilderment. Is love of peace, even if 
it be re-inforced by caution, a sufficient ex- 
planation? We began by assuming the 
honesty of these professions of neutrality. 
But for a mainly Tory Administration to 
be in its own inner mind impartial is barely 
possible. A Conservative authority with 
intimate knowledge has described Mr. Eden 
as “the only neutral in the Cabinet.” Society 
and the official world feel an inevitable 
solidarity with the class that Franco leads. 
They may not positively admire his dicta- 
torial regime, but if they must choose, they 
prefer it to that of the “reds.” As to the 
character of the Republic, which is a liberal 
democracy with moderate socialist leanings, 
they are ill-informed. They do not realize 
the change that has come over Communist 
strategy, or grasp the fact that this party 
is now in Spain the most implacable op- 
ponent of social revolution and every ex- 
tremist tendency. Nor were they influenced 
by the fall of Premier Caballero, which 
meant the decisive defeat of the extremer 
Left. It may count for something that the 
English propertied class has investments to 
the extent of about $200,000,000 in Spanish 
enterprises, notably in the iron ore field of 
the Basque country and in the copper mines 


of the Rio Tinto. The Spanish People’s 
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Front is not as “red” as Tory England 
supposes, but is based on the labor unions, 
and its purpose is assuredly to raise the 
wages, the standard of life, and the political 
influence of the working masses. 

Such considerations are enough to ac- 
count for a bias in the professed neutrality 
of this British Government. But can it be 
indifferent to the consequences, if Spain 
should become in effect a protectorate of 
the two Fascist Powers? Germany, as Hitler 
has blurted out, is fighting for iron ore. 
The strategical outlook is even graver. All 
of us know something, though less than we 
would wish to know, about the German 
guns that are said to dominate the Straits 
of Gibraltar. No one doubts that Majorca 
is now an Italian aerial base. With Portugal 
under her wing, will not German sea-power 
threaten the Atlantic routes, if Franco can 
establish himself with German aid as the 
dictator of Spain? For in the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies on the African coast 
bases for submarines and sea-planes could 
readily be located. Not one only but both 
the alternative sea-roads to India may thus 
be endangered. France faces the cutting of 
her communications with her African colo- 
nies, and this democracy may find itself 
encircled on three frontiers by Fascist 
Powers. 


The Government and the Future 


British policy is commonly realistic. Can 
a mere “ideological” distaste for “reds” 
(who are in fact only pinks) balance these 
formidable strategical considerations? The 
fact is that the Foreign Office disbelieves in 
the possibility of a complete victory for 
Franco. It may silently cherish some such 
vague projects of mediation and compro- 
mise as Mr. Churchill has ventilated. Sec- 
ondly, it trusts in Spanish pride: Franco 
will shake himself free from his German 
and Italian backers. Spain, moreover, will 
be a smoking ruin; it will have to be re- 
built. But where could Franco borrow capi- 
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tal for such a purpose? Neither Rome nor 
Berlin have gold or credit to spare. So 
there emerges a consoling picture of the 
future. British policy would buy back the 
influence it has now lost in Spain. It 
would use it to moderate Franco’s ultra- 
reactionary extremism. But, above all, it 
would use it to detach Spain from military 
dependence on Rome and Berlin, unless 
indeed these capitals had meanwhile be- 
come the reconciled friends of London. 
Finally, in two or three years the whole 
military outlook will be changed by British 
rearmament. 

That, so far as this observer can discover, 
is the official vision of the future. To him 
it seems a mere rationalization of compla- 
cency and indecision. There can be no 
compromise in this civil war, and if Franco 
wins, he will decimate not the left only, 
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but the liberal center. One doubts whether, § 
against the hatred of the masses, he could § 
maintain himself without foreign aid. It 7 
may be true that Rome and Berlin lack gold 7 
and credit for the re-building of Spain, but 
are they necessary? Machines and _ the 
services of good executives and engineers 
are all she will need. These Germany com. | 
mands, and will gladly supply in exchange J 
for copper and iron ore. Finally, without | 
under-estimating the immense British ef- 4 
fort of rearmament, is there any reason to § 


‘ suppose that Germany or Italy will abandon § 
- the competition? . 


It is not dubious reasoning that explains 4 
this ineffective policy of one-sided neutral- 7 
ity. Class sympathy and strategical realism | 
pulled this government in opposite direc- # 
tions. In such a situation neither man nor | 
minister can act effectively. 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


| 
| 
| 


2. What is the Capital of China? 


(The answers to these questions will be found on page 68) 


. How far back does Chinese history extend? 


3.. What was the old Capital of China? 
. Name two other large cities whose names have been changed in recent years. 
5. How large is Shanghai? 
}. What is the International Settlement? 
. How old is the Japanese dynasty? 
. What is the Japanese Diet? 
. What is meant by the Japanese “Elder Statesmen.” 
. Why is Russia, with no coastline thereon, considered a Mediterranean power? 
. What countries have possessions in Africa? 
2. What is the Union of South Africa? 
3. What are the “ABC” countries of South America? 
. What was the Chaco dispute? 
. What was the origin of the Monroe Doctrine? 
. What are often considered the three great newspapers of the world? 


. If the United States is 161 years old, and the present Congress is the 75th, how 
do you reconcile this discrepancy? 


. Is Gibraltar a part of Spain? 
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| MADRID’S VICTORY COMPLEX 


The Madrilenos remain confident and calm 


as the new cabinet brings greater unity 


By RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


HE greatest quality of the human race 
is its gift for adjustment. There is no 
condition too terrible for it to face; 
no hardship too great; no danger too terri- 
fying. The spirit of man, which often seems 
so frail and so pitiable, so ignorant and so 
cruel, can somehow steel itself to the most 
dire crisis and prove so unexpectedly gal- 
lant as to put the cynics, who have it their 
own way so much of the time, to utter 
shame. It should not surprise a visitor to 
war-wracked Madrid, therefore, to find how 
quietly and calmly the Madrilenos go about 
their business, taking their ease at their 
cafés, permitting their children to play un- 
concernedly in the streets, and visiting the 
forty or so theaters that enliven the after- 
noon life of the Spanish metropolis. 
Nevertheless, there is something so stir- 
ring and memorable in the sight that it 
never ceases to be fascinating, even after a 
considerable stay in Madrid. Here is a city 
that has been closely and mercilessly be- 
sieged for almost a year, that is even at the 
moment surrounded on three sides by the 
enemy and has but one road open to the 
hinterland and the sea, that has undergone 
almost daily shelling and innumerable air 
raids, and yet remains strangely undis- 
turbed by it all. You might think that the 
daily accompaniment of shot and shell 
would supply excitement enough for the 
populace, and yet somehow the theaters are 
crowded every afternoon and the cafés are 
usually filled with laughing and chattering 
people. An air battle over the city merely 
causes interested attention, and while a 
shelling drives the Madrilenos to shelter it 
is not more than half an hour after the 


bombardment has ceased that they are 
calmly walking through the streets again. 

At night, however, Madrid becomes a city 
of the dead. All of the cities in government 
Spain are darkened in the evening for fear 
of air raiders, but while the rest of them 
leave a few street lights burning Madrid 
does the thing completely and turns them 
all out. 

Just because the Madrilenos go about 
their affairs quietly and with apparent un- 
concern, there is no reason for believing 
that they take the war lightly. On the con- 
trary, there is a certain grimness of purpose 
about them that is unmistakable and you 
soon feel in them a quiet certainty of vic- 
tory over the fascist attack. You are more 
likely to find a waverer or a doubter of ul- 
timate success in Valencia or Barcelona 
than you are in Madrid, which is in the 
thick of things. In fact, so high is the 
morale in the beleaguered city and so all- 
pervasive is the feeling of confidence among 
soldiers and civilians alike that when you 
return to Paris and London and New York 
and hear the opinion widely expressed that 
the fascists are winning the war you are 
likely to be overcome with astonishment. 

Elsewhere in loyalist Spain you may oc- 
casionally find a doubter, and it is curious 
to note that you encounter more of them 
the farther you get from Madrid. Even the 
pessimists, however, do not believe, so far 
as I could discover, that the loyalists can 
be conquered by force of arms. It is the 
blockade that they fear and a complete 
desertion by France and England, which 
would permit the fascist dictators to send 
unlimited troops into Spain while the loyal- 
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ists suffered and died for lack of arms and 
ammunition. 

Unquestionably loyalist Spain is still de- 
pendent on materials from the outside. 
More and more munitions are being manu- 
factured within the country, with small fac- 
tories throughout the land adding their mite 
to the military resources of the Govern- 
ment. So far, however, they cannot supply 
all that is needed if all the available men 
are to be properly armed and if the offen- 
sive that is to bring victory is to be properly 
equipped. Gasoline and various raw ma- 
terials are required, and there is a partic- 
ular lack of heavy artillery, which cannot 
be supplied in the country itself. If Franco 
couldn’t get arms freely from the outside, 
the Government would not be bothered by 
the blockade for a moment, but it quite 
naturally regards it as a cruelly unfair 
handicap when the legal government of a 
country cannot get supplies from the out- 
side, while the rebels against that govern- 
yment can be freely provided with every- 

thing they need. 


| Greater Loyalist Unity 


One thing that the Civil War demon- 
strates is that the Spaniards will continue 
_to play politics, no matter what happens. 
No matter how much it may go in for col- 
lectivization in its economic affairs, the 
citizenry remains individualistic and must 
have its political parties, even though war 
rages all about its hapless head. Yet de- 
spite the disagreements of U.G.T. and 
C.N.T., of the Left Socialists and the Right 
Socialists and the Communists and the Left 
Republicans and the Catalan separatists, it 
does appear that a greater and greater 
amount of unity is being achieved. The 
Anarchists and what is left of the P.O.U.M. 
may still believe that it is more important 
to complete the social revolution than it is 
to win the war, the Left Socialists may con- 
tinue to resent the alliance of the Com- 
munists, the Right Socialists, and the Left 
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Republicans, and the Catalan separatists} 
may go on believing that Catalonia should} 
sulk quietly and in properly detached) 
fashion away from the problems of the} 
rest of Spain, but the Negrin-Prieto govern- § 
ment does seem to be welding the loyalist § 
supporters into a fairly unified whole at last, | 
There were those in Spain less than aJ 
year ago who did not regard Indelicio| 
Prieto, the number one man in the Negrin § 
cabinet, as a leader of force and decision. | 
Events of the last six months, however, have §% 
gone to prove that they were decidedly J 
wrong, while those who thought that Largo J 
Caballero was destined to be the saviour | 
of the country have been proved equally 7 
mistaken. Largo Caballero, the Left So- 4 
cialist leader, proved to be a weak and in- ’ 
effective man of excessively dogmatic ideas, § 
while Prieto, the Right Socialist, has turned 4 
out to be a strong and vigorous leader. It J 
was by strength and vigor that his regime 
managed to assert the authority of the cen- | 
tral government over the separatists, the | 
anarchists, the Trotskyites, and all those i 
who insisted that they should be waging a 
social revolution, rather than winning a § 
war. There has been, it is true, no final § 
show-down between the still powerful an- 
archists and the moderates—among whom | 
must be classed the Communists—but the 
Government’s combination of strength and © 
tact has perhaps made a show-down un- § 
necessary. 


No Second Soviet 


Certainly it seems at the moment that, if @ 


the Government wins, Spain will have, not § 
an extreme radical regime of Bolshevik pro- é 
portions, but a moderate socialist one. 
There is no reason, for example, to doubt 
Negrin’s word when he says that he would 
like to open up. some of the churches and 
is only kept from doing so lest he arouse 
the fury of the extreme elements, who can- 
not forget the part played by many of the 
clergy in fomenting and aiding the revolt. 
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Madrid’s Victory Complex 


we et 4 


OPTIMISM ON THE MARCH: Returning victorious loyalists from a nearby skirmish are 
hailed by the Madrilenos and presented with bouquets of leaves. 


It would be absurd to say that the Govern- 
ment planned merely a liberal capitalist 
state for Spain after the war. If the loyalists 
win, the Church and the other big land- 
owners and industrialists, who organized 
the revolt, are not likely to get their prop- 
erty back by any means. The instruments 
of production and distribution will no 
doubt continue in the hands of the workers 
who took them over and ran them when the 
owners bolted or were seized as supporters 
of the rebel cause. But Spain is not likely 
to become another U.S.S.R. and there is 
every reason to believe that the Russians, 
who came to the aid of the government long 
after the Italians and Germans had taken 
over the Franco government, realize that 
fact and have accepted it. 

If extreme radicalism is pretty much dis- 
credited in loyalist Spain then the an- 
archists and the Trotskyites, who pride 
themselves on being the real revolutionists 
of the land and look upon the Communists 
as counter-revolutionaries, are chiefly to 
blame. The anarchists were extremely val- 
uable to the loyalists in the early days of the 
Fascist rebellion, since their armed forces 


were in a position to fight back at the re- 
bellious military leaders while the rest of 
the country was unprepared. Their services, 
however, have been far less admirable since 
then and even those valiant early strivings 
to check the rebels were seriously marred 
by much unnecessary cruelty and the kill- 
ing of many innocent people, often out of 
motives of personal vengeance. The indus- 
trial organization of Catalonia under the 
auspices of the C.N.T., the anarchist-syn- 
dicalist union, has not been conspicuously 
successful, and the lack of discipline of the 
anarchist troops at the front made them a 
handicap rather than an assistance to the 
Government. Although many of the an- 
archists have supported Valencia valiantly 
and at least one of them, Derutti, has be- 
come a national hero, they have as a whole 
tended to be a disruptive force, and by their 
actions they have at least been guilty of 
supplying moral aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 


Governmental Tolerance 


That there were atrocities at the begin- 
ning of the war, all government supporters 
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will admit, and it is difficult to think how, 
human nature being what it is, anything 
else could have been expected. A military 


clique was attempting to overthrow the 


legal government of the country and they 
were supported by most of the higher clergy 
and capitalists, and passions ran high, pop- 
ular fear and indignation were at high 
pitch, and confusion reigned. It was only 
natural, though not forgivable, that per- 
sonal vendettas and a general hysteria of 
vengeance should have brought about a 
- brief reign of terror. With all the speed 
and power at its command, however, the 
Government did everything it could to 
check such murderous activities. 

In fact, since the first grim days the Gov- 
ernment has been almost surprisingly 
tolerant, or negligent, of the enemy within 
the gates. When one of the Fascist generals, 
talking over the radio, announced that “four 
columns are converging on Madrid and 
within the city a fifth column is prepared 
to assist them,” he might well have signed 
the death warrant of thousands. It would 
not have been surprising if a general at- 
tack on possible fascists in the city had been 
made by.excited mobs after such a speech, 
and it is typical of government tolerance 
that no such thing occurred. 

It can safely be said, too, that there is no 
anti-foreign feeling. There are many Ger- 
mans in loyalist Spain, particularly in 
Barcelona and Madrid, and German may 
be heard in all parts of the country. Thanks 
perhaps to the number of Germans and 
Italians fighting against fascism in the In- 
ternational Brigade, no German or Italian 
in government territory need feel in any 
danger of losing either life or liberty. In 
truth, they are looked at in far less sus- 
picious fashion than were German-Ameri- 
cans in many parts of this country during 
the First World War. The only genuinely 


hostile feeling is against the Moors, who 
. are respected and feared as the best soldiers 
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in Franco’s army and hated as mercenary 
assailants of the national freedom. 

To get back to the matter of the women, 
however, it should be noted that, while most 
of the older women may have clerical anti- 
government sympathies, this is certainly not 
true among the younger ones. At the out- 
set of the war, many girls and young women 
entered the army and fought in the barri- 
cades against the rebels, but now that the 
first frenzy has died down the Government 
has discouraged any such activity. The 
women are now out of active fighting, but 
you will find them in many other capacities, 
particularly in the press offices. They are 
direct and energetic and extremely able and 
reveal that the free woman of the new Spain 
is likely to combine the instinctive gentility 
of the woman of pre-Civil War Spain with 















a new independence and intelligence. 

Most certainly there has been no break- 
down of morals as result of the war. On 
the contrary, there is evidence that the army 
is finding its sex life considerably more re- 


On the 


Aragon front, for example, it was dis- 


strained than it ever did before. 


covered that some of the prostitutes that 
were following the army were diseased, 
whereupon a somewhat puritanical officer 
had 200 of them lined up and shot. Since 
then there have been no such women at the 
front, although the returning soldiers on 
leave in Madrid certainly have little trouble 
finding themselves a girl. If there is less 
indulging in amorousness than usual among 
the soldiers it is because they have other 
activities to compete with it. Most of the 
men, for example, are busy with studies, 
and the rate of illiteracy is rapidly being 
reduced. 
renaissance of the theater, but touring com- 


There has certainly been no 


panies and marionette shows do bring them 
dramatic entertainment of sorts. If, how- 
ever, the rebirth of Spain includes even a re- 
birth of the moribund Spanish drama, war 
really will have produced a miracle. 
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LABOR IN AMERICA, II 








politicians and other “friends of labor” 
and concentrated upon the closed shop, ap- 
prenticeship rules, ample strike funds, em- 
ployment exchange offices, minimum wage 
and hour standards, and all the other ac- 
coutrements of a “pure and simple” union- 
For the first time, moreover, such 
societies were formed on a national scale 
as against the city or State-wide scope to 
which they had been previously confined. 
In this respect, of course, they merely re- 
flected the “nationalizing of the market” 
brought towards greater completion by the 
rapid growth of railroads. 


Before 1850 water and highway traffic 


_— The period following the Civil War saw the 
nost 
nti- birth of the American Federation of Labor 
not & 
oul @ By HERBERT HARRIS 
nen § 
rri- & 
the : This is the second of a series of articles taken from a book by Mr. Harris to be 
ent [| published by the Yale University Press early in 1938. The third installment will 
The [ @ppear in the November issue of Current History. 
but 
ies, Copyright, Yale University Press 
are 
weal HE Civil War transformed labor as 
ain I a whole from a peace-time army pro- 
lity ‘ ducing goods into hosts of battle that 
ith [lid nothing but consume and destroy. Be- 
Wore the firing on Sumter, moreover, the 
om F entiment of wage-earners was definitely on 
On [he side of compromise. They regarded the ism. 
my ’ mpending crisis as a “politicians’ plague,” 
re. [athe result of conflicts in which, whatever 
the [athe outcome, the “honest workingmen stood 
jis. fro gain nothing and to lose all.” 
hat | At this stage, of course, a black mood of 
ed, Dpessimism mantled American labor, for 
ner [the panic of 1857 had wiped out the en- 
ice Pueouraging gains made by unions in the 
i. decade before. They were gains due largely 











o the discovery of gold in California and 
MBhe consequent business boom and vast in- 
Mcrease in employment. And as usual in a 
M@period of prosperity, labor—and skilled 
labor particularly—abandoned legislative 
and humanitarian experiments. 

= While the more poorly-paid workers con- 
Mitinued to chase after the will-o’-the-wisps 
))of reform, the unions, composed mainly of 
Hartisans, settled down to the cold quid-pro- 


m- 
om duo business of getting more pay for their 
w- f@emembers by building exclusive and_per- 
si manent organizations. The Typographers, 
ne the Machinists and Blacksmiths, the Stone 


© Cutters, the Hat Finishers and many more 
founded strong sodalities that excluded 








exceeded traffic by rail. But beginning in 
the spring of that year, the “hectic decade” 
of railroad construction swung into stride, 
increasing track mileage from 8,389 in 
1850 to 30,373 in 1860, reversing transpor- 
tation trends. The “through-freight” car- 
riers started to supplant the canal, like the 
Erie, the “turnpike,” like the old Cumber- 
land Road, and to filiate out into “trunk” 
lines. Soon the consolidation of “trunks” 
such as the combination of the New York 
Central with the Hudson River and Harlem 
in the East, and with the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern in the West, not only 
formed a direct connection between New 
York and Chicago but also paved the way 
for the great “transcontinental” systems of 
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a following era. And this extension of 


traffic arteries from Atlantic Seaboard to - 


the Mississippi Valley at last widened local 
markets until they embraced half the con- 
tinent. Stoves made in Albany were dis- 
played in St. Louis alongside stoves made 
in Detroit. All of which not only intensified 
competition but taught unionists that since 
business had become “national” labor must 
follow suit in order to function effectively. 
It seemed natural and obvious to labor 
leaders that, to preserve union norms, it 
would be necessary to “equalize competi- 
tive conditions” by putting a “floor” of 
uniform wage-scales underneath the price 
fluctuations of a particular commodity.* 
Otherwise, they believed, the employer who 
cut his wage payrolls the most would exer- 
cise an unfair advantage over his rivals. 
And as union “committees of correspond- 
ence” began to flourish, informing workers 
in the same trade of “shop and sharp prac- 
tices” throughout the country, the golden 
fever of the great California lodes pitted 
For with 
incurable optimism, the merchants, specu- 


the nation’s face with failures. 


lators, financiers, manufacturers, and their 
countless satellites had repeated during the 
years 1850-57 the same mistakes of over- 
expansion that they had made from 

830-37 and with the same results. And 
by the time Lincoln took his oath of office, 
on March 4, 1861, the roaring pace of gold- 
rush affluence had been for four long years 


slackening into a standstill. 


Uncertainty a Handicap 


A very real lack of confidence as to what 
was going to happen next hindered. business 
from embarking upon fresh enterprises, to 
recoup losses, to build anew, a fact that 
served only to amplify an already wide- 
spread unemployment. Meanwhile as mar- 


tial mutterings swelled into uproar, labor 


(*It is interesting to note that 85 years later, this 
same viewpoint is stressed by the Textile Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee in its efforts to unionize, and hence, 
it claims, to ‘“‘stabilize” the textile industry.) 
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along with the rest of the population wal 
divided in its views of what should be doney 
In New England, especially in Massachuy 
setts, workers tended to be anti-slaven? 
partisans and the women and girls in the 
textile mills were frantically abolitionist! 


Little Evas. Instead they accepted pretty 
much at face-value the contention of South 
ern planters that the slaves on the wholly 
were comfortably housed and well fed an¢i 
taken care of in sickness and old agi 
whereas the wage-earner, under the grow) 
ing factory system, was ‘paid next to noth 
ing, and turned out to starve in slack seal 
sons and when he was too feeble to work 
Still others, especially in border states like 

Kentucky, while frowning upon the “pe} 
culiar institution,” didn’t think it was worth} 
a war and wanted a compromise. It was, in} 
fact, in Louisville where workers held their 
first mass meeting to condemn a “resort to 

arms” as a solution of the slavery questior 

or of the deeper economic discords of which} 

it was but a long harsh note. 

In St. Louis, in Cincinnati, even in Rich: 
mond, similar meetings called for “pacific 
measures” for reconciling the collision off 
interests between North and South. . 

And largely for the same purpose a sof 
called “national convention of working 
men” took place in Philadelphia on Feb: 
ruary 22, 1861. It was by far the mosf 
important labor gathering of the time, it 
its leadership, in its articulation of att: 
tudes. It was presided over by William H| 
Sylvis, the “first great figure” in Americat 
labor in the trade union, as against the re 
formist, sense of the term. He was the 
Treasurer of the powerful Moulders Inter 
national Union which, depression-born it 
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1859, had lost 57 of its 87 locals within 
four years, and yet had survived the “crisis 


of stagnation” in better shape than any 
other union, a tribute to Sylvis’ strategic 
supervision of strikes, propaganda, and 
organizing. 


His own experience as part proprietor of 


a foundry had convinced him, somewhat too 


plausibly, that the nation’s employers “saw 


in the future a possibility of monopolizing 
almost the entire trade of the country and 


. to mark 
out a line of policy, which, if closely fol- 
lowed, would insure this result . . . the 
. was to reduce 
their margin of profits to the lowest pos- 
sible standard, that they might go into 


set themselves about doing so . . 


first act of the drama. . 


market below all others. Owing to fluctua- 
tions in the price of materials, their profits 
would sometimes disappear entirely. This 
they used as an argument to their workmen, 
telling them that . . . they were unable to 
advance their selling prices, and that being 
unable to compete without loss they must 
either close up or reduce wages. . . .” 

They were still trying to reduce wages, 
against the stiff and largely useless opposi- 
tion of the unions when the delegates to the 
Philadelphia convention came to order at 
the gavel’s thump. Yet on the floor the 
chief debates and discussions dealt less with 
unionism’s own immediate concerns and 
more with the larger issues of the general 
welfare. And what was probably the ma- 
jority-opinion of American labor in regard 
to the “irrepressible conflict” was embodied 
in such statements as: 


Resolved, That we earnestly invoke zeal- 
ous and energetic action at once by Con- 
gress, either by the adoption of the Crit- 
tenden*, Bigler or Guthrie amendments, 





(*In essence the compromise measure introduced into 
the House in January 1861 by Representative Crittenden 
of Kentucky proposed that in all territories acquired 
‘now or hereafter’’ north of latitude 36 and 30, slavery 
was to be prohibited; but that south of this line it was 
to be allowed and protected as property by Congress. 
States formed from territory north of the line, however, 
were to be either slave or free as their citizens might 
Provide in their constitutions. The Bigler and Guthrie 
Plans were cut from the same cloth.) 


or by some other full and clear recogni- 
tion of the equal rights of the South in the 
Territories by such enactment for consti- 
tutional action as will finally remove the 
question of slavery therein from our Na- 
tional Legislature. .. . 

Resolved, That our Government never can 
be sustained by bloodshed, but must live 
in the affections of the people; we are, 
therefore, utterly opposed to any meas- 
ures that will evoke civil war, and the 
workingmen of Philadelphia will, by the 
use of all constitutional means, and with 
our moral and political influence, oppose 
any such extreme policy, or a fratricidal 
war thus to be inaugurated. 


Yet when on April 12, 1861, the Confed- 
erate battery opened fire on Fort Sumter, 
the opposition to war by wage-earners was 
drowned out by the tread of marching feet 
and the noise of drums. Whole. unions en- 
listed at President Lincoln’s call for volun- 
teers; and Sylvis personally helped to re- 
cruit an entire company from among his 
own moulders, becoming a top sergeant 
himself. 

Meantime, the first repercussions of the 
war seemed to benumb business all the 
more. In the beginning the people of the 
North seemed too stunned and too excited 
to do anything but read and talk the news 
of Bull Run and the other battles of the 
“first campaign.” The continued industrial 
paralysis tended to demoralize the unions 
towards complete disappearance; and their 
ranks were further depleted by enlistments 
in the North, and by the loss of entire locals 
in the South. Even the International Union 
of Machinists and Blacksmiths of the United 
States of America which, to the country’s 
amazement, had been rich enough and 
strong enough to fight the puissant Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for four months to a 
stalemate, was finding it hard to survive. 
At its annual convention in Pittsburgh, in 
November 1861, its national secretary, Jon- 
athan Fincher, who shared honors with 
Sylvis as a labor leader of the first water, 
reported that in the six months from April 
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to October 1861, membership had dropped 
from 2,717 to 1,898 and that his order was 
“losing more men every week.” Other 
unions lamented that with “panic on the 
one-hand and patriotism on the other,” it 
was impossible to keep from going under. 


The Price Balloon 


By 1862, however, the demand for war 
supplies along with the legal tender acts 
of February and April, which primed the 
financial pump by pouring $300,000,000 of 
ereenbacks into circulation, lighted the 
fires and started the flybelts whirring for a 
war-time boom. Wage-earners who, for one 
reason or another, weren’t “in the army 
now found jobs plentiful enough. And 
in the mills of New England women worked 
in double shifts. And in the next year, 
1863, wholesale prices shot up 59 per cent 
above 1860 and advanced to 125 per cent 
during 1864. Yet while the middlemen, 
the manufacturers, the bankers and the 
farmers all prospered, the worker faced new 


hardships. He had steady employment, to 
be sure; but his real wages didn’t keep up 
with the cost of living which mounted daily. 
In July, 1862, for example, retail prices 
in greenbacks were 15 per cent above the 
1860 level, while wages remained station- 


ary. In July 1863 retail prices had risen 
43 per cent and wages but 12 per cent and 
in July 1865 prices ascended to 76 per cent 
and wages only to 50 per cent above the 
1860 base. 

Once more to protect their living stand- 
ards, the workers turned towards unionism. 
And once more, with industry roaring to 
fill war-orders, it was relatively easy to set 
up locals, and to persuade employers to 
meet demands. A labor press of no less 
than 120 daily, weekly and monthly jour- 
nals appeared in the decade 1863-73, at- 
testing to the urgency of this new national 
drive towards organization. Preeminent 
among such papers was Fincher’s Trades’ 
Review which for sheer skill has rarely been 
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equalled, and never surpassed, in the annals 


of American labor journalism. It was run§ 


by Fincher himself who, despite his fond- 


ness for purple passages such as, “Little} 


dreamed that crew of the fearful gales they 
were to encounter and the terrible ship. 
wrecks they were to witness in their event- 
ful voyage,” was an editor born. A four 
page weekly (later enlarged into eight 
pages) it was founded on June 1, 1863, and 
soon attained a circulation of 11,000, reach- 
ing 31 of the 36 States, three provinces in 
Canada, and eight cities in England. The 
journal eschewed all advertising—even the 
ladies’ cures and patent medicines which 
then -adorned virtually all printed matter 
in the United States. 
indefatigable correspondent, and a great 


For Fincher was an 


believer in “data” and its patient accumu: J 


lation, and he wanted to crowd every stick 
of space with reports of labor’s progress, 
analysis of its programs, and tables such 
as the following, which shows the tremen- 
dous growth of unions in the single year 
from December 1863 to December 1864: 


STATE 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


December 1863 December 1864 


ee 
MOONE NONOeE DA 


Total 


Organization on the March 


As a matter of course the trades assem- 
blies or combination of crafts within a city 
or community were infused with new vi- 
tality. First revived in 1863 in Rochester 
(N. Y.), in Louisville, in Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Pittsburgh, they had spread 
to every important industrial center when 
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Lee yielded his sword at Appomattox. 


While merely “advisory” the trade assem- 


bly exerted great power seeking to do for 
local unions what the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. are at present doing for their respec- 
tive national unions. The executive board 
of every trade assembly was composed of the 
most influential labor leaders in the com- 
munity and they shaped policy with rigor 
and precision and without benefit of legal 
authority. They ordered “non-intercourse,” 
that is, a boycott of firms that were unfair 
in their labor practices. They established 
cooperative stores, libraries, reading rooms. 
They appointed special agents to unionize 
They their 
bounden duty to “agitate, educate, exas- 
They lobbied with zeal and ex- 
pertness. In February 1864, for example, 


shops. conceived it 


open 
perate.”” 


a bill to abolish picketing was introduced 
into the New York State legislature only to 
be smothered under the protests of Goth- 
am’s trade assembly chieftains. 

The sweep and scope of this new union- 
izing campaign, during the war, aroused 
opposition among many groups of manu- 
facturers. They began to establish “em- 
ployers associations” to repel the inroads 
made by unions upon the “free, white and 
twenty-one” conduct of their affairs. On 
July 25, 1864, in Detroit an “Employers’ 
General Association of Michigan” was 
brought into semi-secret existence. Its gov- 
erning body contained representatives from 
various fields of business which were sub- 
divided into “auxiliaries,” one for the iron- 
mongers, another for the ship-builders, a 


third for the sawmill proprietors, and the 
like. Each auxiliary was authorized to “fix, 


grade and regulate” wages and to set mini- 
mum prices to be charged for its own com- 
modity. The preamble to this alliance’s 
constitution and by-laws berated unions as 
pernicious and dangerous because “As a 
natural result of this system of general and 
persistent 


interference . .. our business 


is thrown into a condition of much uncer- 
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tainty. . . . Business-like calculations and 
arrangements, especially such as involve 
prices for work, and time of completion 
and delivery, are thus rendered quite im- 
practicable. . . . If continued for any con- 
siderable time, it (unionism) must result 
in wide-spread beggary, with all its attend- 
ing evils—suffering, bread riots, pillage 
and taxation.” 

The Master Mechanics of Boston (1867) 
and the New York Master Builders Associa- 
tion (1869) followed the lead of the Michi- 
gan society in the East, re-echoing its sen- 
timents almost phrase by phrase and setting 
the style for many imitators in the seaboard 
states. 

And within a few years such oral assaults 
were carried into the sphere of bitter anti- 
union action, a result of “Jay Cooke’s specu- 
lative slump” of 1873-78 that rendered 
competition more savage and merciless than 
ever before. As if in response to a given 
signal, employers everywhere seemed de- 
termined to rid themselves of “restrictions 
upon free enterprise” by smashing the 
unions. The lock-out and black-list were 
used with a bitterness new in American 
industrial relations. It was soon difficult 
to find workers willing to risk their necks 
by serving on committees, by participating 
in other union activity. In five years union 
membership in New York City alone 
dropped from 44,000 to 5,000. Many labor 
leaders deserted the fold, to “Go West,” or 
to enter politics. J. H. Fehrenbach, head 
of the “Machinists and Blacksmiths” was 
elected to the Ohio state legislature in 1876. 
And H. J. Walls, secretary of the “Mould- 
ers” became in 1877 the first Commissioner 
of the Buckeye state’s new Bureau of Labor 
and Statistics. Business opportunity caused 
other and similar defections. 

To labor’s Jeremiahs it seemed as if the 
day of the union was “done and gone,”— 
at least the day of the “out-in-the-open” 
union. Certainly it exposed its adherents to 
all kinds of trouble, thwarting “just and 
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due” promotions, when not causing loss of 
the job. Subjected to this kind of treatment, 
the labor movement went underground. Its 
leaders met secretly. They were “hedged 
about” said William Davis, Secretary of the 
Ohio Miners Union, in a speech on July 9, 
1881, “with the impenetrable veil of ritual, 
sign, grip and password” so that “no spy 
of the boss can find his way to the Lodge- 
room to betray his fellows.” 


The Knights of Labor 


Out of this atmosphere of stealth emerged 
the Noble Order of the Knights of Labor 
which, founded on the theory of “One Big 
Union” dominated the 
scene for the next decade. 

It had been inauspiciously started in 1869 
by Uriah Smith Stephens along with some 


American labor 


fellow garment workers in Philadelphia. 
Born on August 3, 1821, at Cape May, New 
Jersey, Stephens was educated for the Bap- 
tist ministry but never obtained a pulpit. 
In 1837 he was indentured to a tailor and 
later taught elementary school. Filled with 
the wanderlust of youth he somehow con- 
trived to travel a great deal, visiting the 
West Indies, Central America, Mexico, and 
California whence he came East again and 
settled down in Philadelphia to ply his 
cutter’s trade. He was anti-slavery, and pro- 
Lincoln. He was also a diligent “joiner”— 
a Mason, an Oddfellow, a “Pythian.” And 
probably from his association with various 
fraternal orders, he evolved the elaborate 
cabalism which denoted the Knights in the 
public mind. To notify members of a 
meeting, a symbol of five stars within a 
circle enclosed by a triangle was chalked 
on sidewalks, fences, walls, scaring the rest 
of the population out of its wits since tales 
of the murderous Molly Maguires had 
given rise to the most sinister and fantastic 
rumors of labor’s intentions and tactics. 
The ritual of the Order set forth its prin- 
ciples, declaring that “open and _ public 
association having failed after a struggle 
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of centuries to protect or advance. the in: 
terests of labor, we have lawfully consti 
tuted this assembly and in using this power 
of organized effort and cooperation we bu 
imitate the example of capital, for in all 
the multifarious branches of trade, capital 
has its combinations and whether intended 
or not it crushes the manly hopes of labor 
and tramples poor humanity into the dus} 

. we mean no conflict with legitimate 
enterprise, nor antagonism to necessary 
capital . . . we mean to create a healthy 
public opinion on the subject of labor . . 
and the justice of its receiving a full, jus 
share of the values or capital it has cre. 
ated.” 

The Knights believed that the mechani 
zation of American industry would soonerf} 
or later erase craft distinctions and bring} 
about a “dead level” of labor even as it 
was fostering vast aggregations of capital 
into fewer and fewer hands. They believed 
that only a vast consolidated labor move- 
ment could successfully challenge this con-§ 
centration of control over finance, indus- 
try, and commerce. They called for the 
welding of all workers into a single and| 
mighty organization, regardless of trade or} 
sex or race or religion or color or previous 
condition of servitude. “An injury to one 
is an injury to all” was their proud slogan 
of solidarity, their “unity in diversity.” 

And the further to translate into reality} 
the tenets of their faith, they advocated 
public ownership of (private) utilities such} 
as railways, waterworks, gas plants. They) 
coquetted with the idea of Rochdale-plan 
cooperatives. They embraced the monetary 
panaceas of Greenbackism. They gave lip- 
service to the ideal of the cooperative com: 
monwealth. In fact, at one time or another, 
there was hardly a fad or doctrine of polliti- 
cal economy which failed to win the en- 
dorsement of at least a part of the Knights 
of Labor. For much of its membership it 


was less a national union than a variety of 
Starting with the 


religious experience. 





timate 


essaryy 
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modest “Local Assembly 1” set up by Ste- 
phens and his friends, it grew slowly. But 
with the disruptions of unions at the very 
onset of the depression, the remnants of 
various locals in all sections of the country 
turned to the Knights as a rallying-ground, 
and when Stevens died in 1881 his brain- 
child was growing into a lusty sprawling 
giant, that like democracy itself was cha- 
otic and contradictory. 


A “Grand Master Workman” 


The leaders in the East were by and large 
middle-class in outlook, conservative, cau- 
tious, devotees of quiet negotiation. The 
leaders of the West, embodying the ves- 
tigial remains of frontier toughness and 
ruggedness, clamored for 
The wage-earners wanted more 
pay, here and now. The vast array of cere- 
brals, socialists, utopians, and reformers 
who had attached themselves to the Order 
wanted a new society—in futuro. And to 
cap the climax the “Grand Master Work- 
man” of the maturing Knights, Terence V. 
Powderly, never quite knew what he 
wanted. Elected in 1879 to succeed Ste- 
phens as head of the Order, he kept his 
post for 14 years, a symbol of irresolution 
and ineffectuality. He was born in Carbon- 
dale, Pennsylvania in 1849, of Irish par- 
ents. At 13 he became a railway switch 
tender and four years later entered its ma- 
chine shop. In 1870 he joined the Scranton 
local of the “Machinists and Blacksmiths” 
union and in 1874 brought his union and 
himself into the Knights of Labor. His abil- 
ity as a street-corner agitator was rewarded 
by his selection as secretary of the Order’s 
District Assembly 5 (later 16) in 1877 and 
a year later he was elected Mayor of 
Scranton. 


action, for 
strikes. 


The Knights made their reputation by 
winning a series of railroad strikes, two 
on the Union Pacific system (1882 and 
1884) and a third on Jay Gould’s 10,000 
miles of the “Missouri,” the “Missouri, 
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and the “Wabash” 


Kansas and Texas” 
roads. 


Although the “Wizard of Wall 
Street’s” capitulation was hailed in the 
press as labor’s greatest victory, Powderly 
didn’t press any of the advantages that were 
within his grasp. He didn’t insist upon any 
machinery for collective bargaining; he 
didn’t ask recognition of the union nor any 


of the even then rudimentary agreements 
that run-of-the-mill labor leaders were 
daily demanding. He remained satisfied 
with the corporation’s assurance that the 
Knights wouldn’t be “discriminated” 
against—and sighed with relief. But this 
ineptitude was hidden from the public 
which agreed with the St. Louis Chronicle 
of September 30, 1885 when it declared 
that “The Wabash victory” is with the K. 
of L. . . . No such victory has ever before 
been secured in this or any other country.” 

Inspired by this seeming triumph, work- 
ers all over the country trooped into the 
Order’s branches while membership figures 
mounted to 700,000 and Powderly was in 
a panic. He was afraid of a Frankenstein, 
of the responsibility it entailed. Despite 
the fact that the Order, to mollify the Cath- 
olic Church and the “phantom public,” had 
renounced secrecy and come out into the 
open in 1882, press and pulpit still fumed 
about the dreadful power that the Knights 
might wield by stopping “entire indus- 
tries.” And Powderly, strait-laced, wanting 
the acclaim of the “respectables,” of the 
solid citizens, was alarmed lest the sheer 
weight of numbers would push him into 
some drastic action of a kind that the edi- 
tors, the ministers, business men, and the 
middle class in general might not approve. 
He adopted a policy of “making haste 
slowly” ‘which in its concrete application 
prevented many thousands from joining 


the Order. 


Enter A. F. of L. 


Meantime, the rank and file, intoxicated 
by the alleged conquest of the invincible 
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Gould, went berserk, ousting the more con- 
servative local officers, and mixing in the 
majority of the 500 odd labor disputes that 
shook the country in 1886. Powderly 
folded his hands and prayed. Everything 
seemed to be going wrong. In public opin- 
ion the Knights were blamed for every 
flare-up of violence in strikes, for every 
picket-line that appeared anywhere in the 
country. In addition the fledgling American 
Federation of Labor was beginning to buck 
the Knights in earnest. An outgrowth of a 
convention held by two renegade groups, 
the Amalgamated Labor Union and the 
Knights of Industry, at Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana on August 2, 1881, the new association 
had begun under the name “The Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada.” When it 
learned, however, that 25 independent la- 
bor bodies, composed of skilled craftsmen, 
were to meet in Columbus, Ohio, in Decem- 
ber 1886, it promptly joined its own forces 
with the others and the overall body 
emerged as the A. F. of L. The basic phi- 
losophy of its leaders was directly opposed 
to that of the Order. They wanted to ex- 
clude the unskilled from their unions. They 
wanted to abstain from any political ab- 
stractions and to concentrate solely upon 
collective bargaining. They refused, they 
said, to “sink to the level of pauper labor”; 
and they were determined to “protect the 
skilled labor of America from being re- 
duced to beggary and to sustain the stand- 
ard of American workmanship.” 

In vain the Knights tried to win over 
craft support. In 1886 they drafted a typi- 
cal appeal to the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers: “In the use of 
the wonderful inventions . . . your organ- 
ization plays a most important part. Natu- 
rally, it embraces within its ranks a very 
large proportion of laborers of a high 
grade of skill and intelligence. With this 
skill of hand, guided by intelligent thought 
comes the right to demand that excess of 
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compensation paid to skilled above the un. 
skilled. . . . But the unskilled labor must 
receive attention, or in the hour of difficulty 
the employers will not hesitate to use it to 


depress the compensation you receive. That § 


skilled or unskilled labor may no longer 
be found unorganized, we ask of you to 
annex your grand and powerful corps to 
the main army that we may fight the battle 
under one flag.” 

But such pleas, even when repeated by 
Powderly in person, were like sowing seeds 
on concrete. The A. F. of L. unions, indi- 
vidually and collectively, had different 
ideas. In the-main they were the ideas of 
a brilliant Irishman, P. J. Macguire, secre- 


tary of the new Federation. For his model § 
of what an efficient unionism should be, he § 
drew upon the British unions with their 


relatively high dues, their “benefits” in 
times of sickness, unemployment, death, 
their local autonomy. He had _ passed 


00 


through all the radicalisms and in 188 
had taken hold of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners and built it up along 
the lines of pure and simple craft union- 
ism. But he was the brain-truster rather 
than the administrative personality, and the 
executive direction of the Federation fell 
into the hands of a London-born, Dutch- 
Jéwish cigar maker, named Samuel Gom- 
pers. With his allies Macguire and Adolph 
Strasser, another cigar-maker, he controlled 
the new movement from its very inception, 
acting «s its president from 1886 to 1924, 
with the exception of a single year. 


A Craft Union Basis 


From the first he insisted upon the na- 
tional craft as the basis for the A. F. of L. 
with local unions entitled to representation 
only in trades where no “national” (or 
“international” when there were branches 
in Canada or Mexico) yet existed. The 


Executive Council, composed of the presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, a secretary and 
a treasurer, was charged with several vital 
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functions. It was to keep an argus-eye on 
all labor legislation and to lobby for the 
eight-hour day. It was to organize new 
local and national unions. It was to recog- 
nize “the right of each trade to manage its 
own affairs” yet “secure unity” among all 
eligible labor groups that wished to be 
afhliated. It was to affirm or deny the va- 
lidity of boycotts instituted by its member 
unions. In strikes and lockouts it was to 
issue appeals for funds, collect them and 
disburse them to aid the organization so 
involved. Revenue was to be derived from 
“charter fees” and from a per capita tax 
of one-half a cent per month for every 
member in good standing. In 1887 Gom- 
pers’ salary was fixed at $1000 a year. 

Although the Federation claimed an 
overall membership of 316,469 it was in 
actuality a little more than half of that and 
in the beginning the cords binding to it 
many of the prominent unions, like the 
Typographers, were fragile indeed since 
such potent organizations were reluctant to 
give up their own “individuality.” 

The A. F. of L., however, waxed fat and 
flourished while the Knights declined, los- 


ing 300,000 members in a single year 


( 007 


887). It was a triumph of leadership 
over logic. There was no gainsaying the 
Order’s fundamental thesis, expressed by 
Powderly, that the Knights “in comparison 
to isolated trade unions, bears the same 
relation that the locomotive of today does 
to the stage coach of half a century ago”; 
or with its implication that, under the new 
conditions of American industry, labor in 


the long run would have to hang together 
or hang separately. Nor was it the idea of 
One Big Union that was basically respon- 


sible for the downfall of the Knights. 
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Rather it was Powderly, the panaceas of 
utopists, and the Pinkerton Agency which, 
at this time, began advertising to employ- 
ers that “corporations and individuals de- 
sirous of ascertaining the feeling of their 
employees and whether they are likely to 
engage in strikes or are joining any secret 
labor organization with a view of compell- 
ing terms from corporations or employers, 
can obtain, on application . . . a detective 
suitable to associate with their employees 
and obtain this information.” The espion- 
age network webbed by the Pinkertons over 
large sections of American industry resulted 
in the blacklisting of thousands of Knights, 
making workers think twice before joining 
the Order. Ironically the very spy system 
which had brought the Knights of Labor 
into being profited hugely on the society 
which had been formed to resist this very 
practice. Then too the confusion of the 
public as to “who was who” in unionism 
permitted the Knights to be tarred with 
the terrorism of the anarchist bomb hurled 
at Haymarket Square, in Chicago, on May 
4, 1886, though no members of the Order 
were in any way involved. By the early 
90’s it was a hollow shell, daily crumbling 
into futility and final extinction. 
Meanwhile, the leaders of the A. F. of L. 
affirmed far and wide that the only way to 
save American labor from the “over- 
ambitious” program of the Order was to 
drain off the cream of labor’s crop, the 
skilled workers, and set them up into com- 
pact, craft-conscious, highly exclusive or- 
ganizations. The development of _ this 
policy, with its deviations and difficulties, 
may be best seen by surveying the indi- 


vidual history of the chief A. F. of L. 


unions. 
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THE SOVIET PRESS 


Production is the publishers’ problem, 
and newspaper queues replace breadlines 


By LAWRENCE MARTIN 


HE one country where newspaper 
ee approximates that of the 

United States is the U.S. 5. R. From 
a Tsarist circulation (1913) of 2,700,000 
it has grown to forty million. Within the 
next year, with the increased production of 
paper and presses, the Soviet Union will 
take first place in the world for number of 
copies of newspapers consumed. It already 
holds this place in book publishing. 

This amazing journalistic advance in a 
land whose masses were until lately illiter- 
ate makes a fascinating story which would 
require a book for the telling. Oddly 
enough, it has never been told. Books have 
been written about Soviet theatres, schools, 
youth, women, psychology, and morality, 
but not about the press. 

The Soviet Union seems to be still, for 
us, less a fact having a history and pros- 
pects than a controversial and revolutionary 
idea to be clamored for or against. The 
one question that friends and lecture audi- 
tors inevitably ask the returned investigator 
(I studied the subject in its native habitat 
last summer) is: “The press is run by the 
Government, isn’t it? The newspapers are 
full of propaganda, I suppose? We would 
never stand for a censorship like that!” 

Even if it is something “we” would never 
stand for, the fact that it is flourishing 
among 180,000,000 people and that it is 
the fastest growing journalistic phenome- 
non in the world’s history might still make 
it worth looking at. It is, at any rate, the 
only totally “different” journalism in the 
world. 

We need more information and fewer 
jitters. Allowing for the different content 
“government” has over there, it is true that 


the ultimate control of newspapers, maga. 
zines, and books rests with the Government. 
The press is avowedly propagandistic; its 
basic propaganda is to build a new society 
and to mold the kind of citizens that society 
requires. No point of view hostile to the 
assumption that this task is the right one 
and that it is to be prosecuted with energy | 
is tolerated. 

This applies to some ten thousand 
printed newspapers in eighty languages, 
and to a couple of hundred thousand mime- 
ographed and multigraphed papers and 
hand-written and decorated wall newspa- 
pers in every office, school, factory, camp, 
collective farm or other place where people 
live or work or play together. 

At the top of the journalistic pyramid 
are the newspapers of national, or all-union, 
circulation, led by Pravda (Truth), organ 
of the Communist Party, and J/zvestia 
(News), organ of the central government, 
each circulating between two and three mil- 
lion. Pravda is the daily of policy and in- 
terpretation; it is the pace-setter and the | 
arch-critic. IJzvestia is the administrative | 
spokesman and the central news organ. 

The circulation of either newspaper | 
could easily be doubled, perhaps trebled, | 
if sufficient copies were printed. This state- 
ment probably holds true of every news- 
paper and magazine published in _ the 
U. S. S. R. The paper shortage (produc- 


‘tion has grown enormously but cannot 
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catch up to growing demand) makes neces- 
sary a rationing system. 

The Young Communist League has its 
own Pravda (circulation close to a million) 
and the Pioneers their own. 

The strictly government press consists of 
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The Soviet Press 


newspapers published by the various com- 
missariats and departments of administra- 
tion, of which some leading ones are For 
Industrialization, Economic Life, For Com- 
munist Education, Socialist Agriculture, 
National Planning, and the important 
Army organ, Red Star. 

The various trade unions—of teachers, 
railway workers, office workers, engineers, 
journalists, etc.—support their own news- 
papers. The larger factories have printed 
newspapers, which in the largest are dailies. 
Perhaps the most interesting journals are 
the “mass” papers, those of general or 
popular appeal. The best example is prob- 
ably the Evening Moscow. Every town and 
city has its daily, in which national news 
greatly preponderates over local. 


Newspaper Queues 

I was sitting, late in the afternoon, on 
the curbstone by the Hotel Novo-Moskov- 
skaya, watching the workmen on_ the 
Moscow-Volga canal project. Suddenly I 
was aware that several dozen loungers on 
the bridge and along the banks of the river 
had sprung into life and were all running 
in one direction. My immediate thought 
(the result of conditioning you can guess 
at) was that some kind of riot was starting, 
maybe a Trotskyist uprising. 


The runners came to a stop before the ~ 


newspaper kiosk on the corner, and lined 
up in orderly fashion. It was my first 
view of a daily performance—the race for 
the evening paper, of which a million 
copies could probably be sold, but only 
400,000 are printed. The disappointed 
ones can always read the paper in the vari- 
ous public squares or at the main street 
car and bus stops, where they are posted 
behind glass. 

In Moscow last year the only queues 
were these newspaper lines, and the lines 
in front of theatres and shops that sold 


silk dress goods. Every bookstore in the 


city was crowded from morning until night, 


r 


“WALL NEWSPAPER”: Peasants of the 

collective farm in the Frolov district, Middle 

Volga Region, read of the progress of the 
harvest work. 


the customers sometimes three and four 
deep before the counters—a phenomenon 
fit to make an American publisher or book 
store entrepreneur weep. 

A great variety of magazines get pub- 
lished, from heavy monthlies and quarter- 
lies of communist philosophy, economic 
theory, and literary-artistic speculation, to 
Crocodile, the Soviet Judge. There are 
magazines for women and children; for 
beginning literary aspirants; for planners, 
seamen, architects, farmers, engineers; for 
those against God and for aviation; for the 
newly literate (big type and easy words). 
Two popular ones are Ogonek (Flamelet) 
the Soviet Colliers, and Za Rubezhom (Be- 
yond the Frontiers), the Soviet Living Age, 
reprinting articles from foreign periodi- 
cals. 

What a Soviet newspaper is and how it 
works can perhaps best be shown by going 
into a little detail about one newspaper. 
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Let us take the Peasants Gazette as an ex- 
ample. In its activities it is typical, and 
at the same time it is worth looking at for 
itself, because it is one of the world’s great- 
est newspapers. It really is a combination 
of newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets. 

A Soviet visitor interested in publishing 
who finds himself in Moscow is sure to take 
a trip through the tremendous new Pravda 
plant, covering acres of ground, with its 
21 rotary and 12 flat presses, its 40-odd 
linotypes, its special color presses, from 
which are published half a dozen news- 
papers and about twenty magazines. It is 
a complex of modernistic structures housing 
restaurants, a clubhouse, nursery, kinder- 
garten, polyclinics. Near it are 132 apart- 
ment houses for its 3,000 workers; beyond 
various horizons are a rest home near Mos- 
cow, a sanitarium (vacation resort) in the 
Caucasus, and another in the Crimea. 

To the outward view there is nothing so 
sensational about the home office of the 
Peasants Gazette, which is housed in an old 
remodeled palace on Comintern Street in 
cramped quarters which it long ago out- 
grew. This is the editorial center of the 
sixteen newspapers and magazines that 
make up the Peasants Gazette combinat, 
with a total circulation of about ten million. 

The parent paper, the Peasants Gazette, 
sells two million copies daily to farmers 
from the Arctic to the subtropics and from 
the Finnish border to farthest Siberia. 
It could certainly sell six million and pos- 
sibly ten. In addition to the Rural Com- 
munist, a special every-other-day paper for 
party members on the collective farms, the 
main children of this household, are issued 
every five days: 

For Learning Readers, circ. 500,000. A 
paper in big type, easy words, for the last 
remnants of the “dark” peasantry. 

Culture and Life, circ. 500,000. News, 
views, and instruction in art, music, dress, 
deportment, speech, and in general the 
amenities of living, including cleanliness, 
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common sense, and general decency (which jj 


is what the word has come to mean in con- | 
temporary Russia). In color. 

Kolkhoz Child, circ. 350,000. In color, | 
for the farm child. 

The Village Bond, circ. 100,000. For 
rural mail carriers. 

Physiculture and Defense, circ. 100,000. 
Sports and health. It recently put over a 
campaign to build tennis courts in the vil- 
lages and taught 100,000 farmers, wives, } 
and children to play the game. 

Preparations for the Agriculture Exhibi- 
tion, circ. 75,000. This paper, probably 
discontinued this year, organized news 
of progressive agricultural developments 
around the building of an all-union agri- J 
cultural fair for Moscow. In color. 

Cinema and Theater, circ. 50,000. Gen- | 
eral news of the film and stage, with special 
material about the movie and the play on 
the farm. In color. 

The Cottage Laboratory, circ. 50,000. In- 
culcating the idea of science as opposed to 
superstition or rule of thumb in agricul- 
ture. 

Helps to Study, circ. 50,000. Special 
publication for managers of reading rooms 
on collective farms. 

In addition the plant publishes maga- 
zines (some excellent color jobs among 


“them) for women, for children, for those 


whose special hobby is play production in 
the village, for agitators (read “pep rally 
four-minute men”), etc. It publishes 
pamphlets and guidebooks for country 
paper editors and journalists and for its 
own special correspondents; and a three: | 
year 
aspiring and talented writers and reporters 
who will some day be rural editors. 

The Peasants Gazette has 20,000 regular 
correspondents all over the map, and a 


correspondence-study course for 


couple of hundred thousand casual ones 

who send in something every two or three | 
months. The former are on the payroll; 
the latter are paid by the piece, usually 





The Sentin Press 


in books, pictures, or other goods that may 
be difficult to obtain far from the city. 

From these correspondents the news- 
J paper receives an average of 1,500 letters 
Maday. When a powerful controversy arises, 
such as that over the anti-abortion law or 
the new constitution, thousands a day pour 
in. A staff of eighty persons handles these 
letters, makes digests of them, classifies 
them. Some are printed in part; the vast 
majority are worked up into articles by 
special writers, 


The Deluge of Letters 


Millions of these letters are on file in the 
offices of the Peasants Gazette (no letter is 
destroyed, no letter unanswered), where 
they give a cross section of rural opinion 
and are often resorted to by authors in 
M search of homely truths and by adminis- 
§ trators who need to keep in touch with what 
the people want and oppose. 

The editorial staff of the Peasants Gazette 
maintains contact with 150 rural news- 
S papers, exchanging correspondence, hold- 
ing conferences, giving advice, and helping 
on journalistic techniques. It keeps in touch 
with the staffs of a hundred thousand wall 
newspapers on the collective farms. It gives 
aid and comfort to 500 beginning writers, 
usually young people but not infrequently 
old and newly literate, who show promise. 

Another peculiarity of this newspaper is 
that every member of the staff goes to 
school to broaden his qualifications. While 
on the one hand 60 per cent of the present 
staff members have come up from the vil- 
lage where they were selkors (farmer- 
correspondents), on the other they are 
constantly going on to higher positions— 
in the commissariat of agriculture, in the 
universities, etc. 

The newspaper does not stay in Comin- 
tern Street—it makes trips constantly to its 
readers. The Peasants Gazette maintains 
two trains of three cars each, and ten air- 


planes. The railway cars contain printing, 
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radio, and movie equipment, and are 
mainly for the invasion of “backward” 
areas, and for pepping up the lagging 
sections in the crucial periods, sowing and 
harvesting. The airplanes serve mainly the 
remoter districts. Not infrequently, where 
it is impossible for the plane to effect a 
landing, the reporter-agitator bails out. 
Before local papers got as numerous as 
they are now, the Peasants Gazette had 45 
special trains, with traveling editorial 
staffs that issued special newspapers, gave 
lectures, showed movies, organized sub- 
botniks, competitions, shock brigades, held 
meetings, put on shows, surveyed troubles 
and suggested remedies, and often ran 
kulak villains to earth and corrected abuses. 
In all these matters the Peasants Gazette 
is typical of Russian journalism. Several 
Soviet newspapers still run special press 
trains, and most of the larger ones have 
airplanes. Every newspaper of mass cir- 
culation encourages amateur and _ profes- 
Among Soviet 
journalists it is accepted that everyone 
studies to better qualify himself for his job 
and to prepare himself for larger tasks. 
When I was interviewing the editor of 
Za Rubezhom, I was asked to do an article 
on American journalist clubs. At first I 
thought Editor Gurevitch meant the News- 
paper Guild; then I guessed it might be 
something like Washington’s Gridiron 
Club. It turned out that he assumed Ameri- 
can journalists had many clubs for the 
purpose of study, with sumptuous quarters, 
large libraries and study rooms, ambitious 


sional correspondence. 


programs of speakers of international repu- 
tation—all with the aim of making jour- 
nalists more intelligent and better able to 
discharge the professional function of re- 
porting and interpreting the world. I 
gathered that something like this, but in a 
small and tentative way, was being done in 
Soviet Russia. The editor jumped to the 
conclusion that our rich and progressive 
country would be doing this sort of thing 
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in a really efficient way. They want to 
learn from all our _ techniques—steam 
shovels and presses. This assumption, and 
the criticism it carried of our press, so em- 
barrassed me that I said nothing. I failed 
to disillusion Mr. Gurevitch and, I am 
afraid, let him believe that some day he 
would get an article about it, containing all 
the details he asked for—plans of rooms, 
typical programs, photographs of build- 


ings, and so on. 


Soviet Newspapers Are Unique 


The task of the Soviet newspaperman is 
unique because Soviet journalism is unique. 
Long ago its purpose was defined by Lenin 
as being that of the scaffolding on a build- 
ing in process of construction. It is to help 
build the new society and the new type of 
citizen. The Soviets inherited from Tsarist 
Russia 150,000,000 people, the vast major- 
ity “dark” and backward by any civilized 
standard. It had to give these a sense of 
social responsibility, some kind of vision, 
and a day by day program of effort. It 
had to make them want to read, want to be 
clean, to be on time, not to beat the chil- 
dren, not to desert the little ones, not to 
cheat one another. It had to teach them 
manners we have forgotten must be learned: 
not to tolerate bugs and mud; to change 
the underwear and brush the teeth, care for 
the sick, and rely on irrigation and not on 
holy water when drouth threatens. 

How the Soviet press has discharged 
this function, and especially the Peasants 
Gazette, can be gathered from an article by 
Maurice Hindus in the New Republic of 
August 18, on “The End of the Muzhik.” 
It has been the job of the press in that 
exciting country to spur on 180,000,000 
people in their trek into a socialist future. 

In this situation, and with this perspec- 
tive, it can be seen how beside the mark it 
is to insist that the Soviet press is muzzled, 
that it does not tolerate anti-communist 
propaganda, and that the Government has 
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its grip on every paragraph of it. It is true} 
that the Peasants Gazette will not print a 
debate in the spirit of the Forum magazine:| 
“Which is superior: Soviet or capitalist] 
agriculture?” It may run an article on the 
fate of the Arkansas share-cropper, but al-J 
though it will confess that the lowa farmerf} 
produces three times as much to the acre 
as the Soviet farmer, it will hardly intimate 
that. therefore individual farming may be 
better than collective. When you have 
settled on a plan, when you have a blue} 
print, when you are building your house, it 
is not the part of common sense or of the 
building of a state to quit laying bricks and 
consider whether you oughtn’t be putting 
up a number of tents instead. 
They may be wrong, but they are work-| 
ing out their destiny along the line they 
marked down. They have increased the cir-| 
culation of their newspapers by fifteen] 
times over the best Tsarist year, and it is 
only a beginning. They are fitting thef 
movie, radio, and television in with the} 
press into a comprehensive journalism. 
The results, in the future, will be bound§ 
to influence other journalisms. 4 
In the meantime their newspapers, small} 
in size, dull to an eye used to circus makeup, 
devoid of society ballyhoo, sports page, 
crime, scandal, comics, Eddie Guest, and 
“magazine” sections, and heavy with poli-§ 
tics, economics, and news of the world off 
work, go out daily to tens of millions who} 


had no press a few years ago, millions of 3 


them no written alphabet even. 

At this moment probably, the Peasants 
Gazette, Pravda, and Izvestia are being 
loaded for distribution on autos, trains, 
and ships, on camels, airplanes, and dog: 
sleds, on ice boats, and sleighs drawn by 
reindeer. The generals may die at dawn, 
and trials and confessions of traitors and 
heretics may perplex those of us who 
want to understand. We can understand 
this much, that some solid work is getting 
done. 





DICTATORS FOR NEIGHBORS 


Many of the South American stateés are veering 


towards fascism but democracy is still a force 


By WILBUR BURTON 


ASCISM—the real, unmistakable 
kK brand of fascism—does not claim any 

South American government today, 
although many of the states definitely seem 
to be heading in that direction. Some have 
dabbled at it already in one form or an- 
other and virtually all have had their 
“strong man,” but the system of society 
as designed by Signor Mussolini and Herr 
Hitler has not yet been put into precise 
operation. 

But though there is no true fascism in 
South America, neither is there true democ- 
racy. Democracy is a potent force, to be 
sure, in both Uruguay and Argentina, but 
even those countries, like all the others, are 
predominantly oligarchies of powerful 
landowners and military officers who gov- 
ern through the strong man. Paraguay, 
with its long tradition of tyrants—it can 
look back upon a Dr. Francia and a Lopez 
II—is probably the furthest removed from 
democracy with its comic opera version of 
fascism. 

The South American dictatorial tradition 
started with the Inca Empire in the twelfth 
century. It achieved a civilization about 
equal to that of ancient Egypt and em- 
braced an area that included all of present- 
day Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia and parts 
of Colombia, Chile, and Argentina. In its 
social system it attained a degree of com- 
munism even more thoroughgoing than that 
of the Soviet Union (so far), but along 
strikingly similar lines with a few dashes 
of modern Japan thrown in. 

The leader was the Inca, “Son of the 
Sun,” and he was surrounded by adoring 


courtiers who supervised almost every de- 
tail of the life of the people. No private 
property of any kind existed. The fields 
were allotted periodically and the harvests 
were divided into three parts: one for the 
Inca, one for maintenance of worship, or 
(in modern terms) the general party line, 
and one for the general public. No doors 
were allowed on houses, so that all acts of 
everyone could be inspected at any time 
by the OGPU of the period. After each 
harvest, the marriageable girls were as- 
sembled and assigned husbands by func- 
tionaries of the state. Worship of the Inca 
was the prime duty taught to the children. 

After flourishing for about five centuries, 
the Inca Empire—with a population of ten 
or twenty millions—was conquered in 1530 
by Pizarro who headed a force of only 200 
soldiers. He had, to be sure, superior weap- 
ons, and was aided by a split Inca party, but 
these advantages were insignificant in view 
of the obvious handicaps he faced. By a 
simple though treacherous stroke of cap- 
turing alive the Inca, Atahualpa, and issu- 
ing orders in his name, one of the largest 
empires of the world was subjugated by a 
handful of adventurers. Long regimenta- 
tion had evidently reduced the Incas to such 
a servile condition that they were incapable 
of resisting aggression. And since then 
they have ranged from slaves of the Spanish 
to political pawns of the modern dictatorial 
regimes in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, 
where they still constitute the bulk of the 
population. All are cocaine addicts, which 
apparently accounts for their almost in- 
credible physical prowess—such as carry- 
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ing loads of 300 pounds up and down 
steep mountains and running 60 miles 
with scarcely a stop. There is doubtless a 
connection, too, between cocaine and their 
sub-human standard of living, but it should 
not be presumed that the former is the 
cause of the latter; rather, the two go to- 
gether, as I found in extensive studies of 
opium in China. And I think it significant 
that the only two areas of the world in 
which narcotic addiction is extensive— 
China and the Andean regions of South 
America—are those in which 
toil and centuries of vigorous and vicious 
social regimentation have been combined, 


inhuman 


for while China never had anything re- 
sembling Inca communism, the Confucian 
party dictatorship there engaged in equally 
efficient thought control. 


The Jesuit Collectives 


Virtually all over South America, the 
Spanish conquistadores and the Portuguese 
in Brazil enslaved the Indians, but the next 
important experiment in dictatorship was 
the 33 Jesuit collectives in the Paraguayan 
areas. The subjects here were the Guarani, 
the most numerous of the eastern South 
American Indians and also the best de- 
veloped, although savages compared with 
the Incas. Their language, for example, 
was not only unwritten, but failed to go 
beyond the number four. 

No force was used by the Jesuits to 
recruit for their missions, but with the 
Spanish enomenderos licensed by Phillip 
II to enslave the Guarani, they were cer- 
tainly the lesser of two evils. No private 
property was allowed in the missions. All 
labor was for the community with the dis- 
tribution of its products entirely in the 
hands of the Jesuit priests. Hide, tallow, 
and herba mate were sold for gold to dec- 
orate the churches. Guarani was reduced 
to writing in the Spanish alphabet, but 
there was no effort at general literary edu- 
cation; intellectual exercise was confined 
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to learning and reciting church ritual. 
There was, however, extensive instruction 
in wood and iron work, spinning and weav- 
ing. All the collectives were under a Su- 
perior of the Jesuit Order, and in each, two 
priests exercised plenary temporal and 
spiritual power through Indian assistants, 

While the only inside history of these 
missions is by the Jesuits themselves, they 
seem to have been pragmatically successful. 
And the Spanish Government, growing 
alarmed at their increasing wealth and 
power as well as at the mounting influence 
of the Jesuits generally, expelled the Order 
from the empire in 1769. 

Shortly thereafter Spanish South Amer- 
ica started that wave of revolts against 
Madrid which eventually resulted in the 
successful wars for independence under 
Miranda and Bolivar. One of the first 
countries to establish its independence was 
Paraguay, and this was the most perfect 
historical case on record of jumping from 
the frying pan into the fire. For the suc- 
cessor of the Spanish was Dr. Francia 
(1814 to 1840), who in many ways was the 
prototype of later dictators the world over. 
But he had no party nor did he found one; 
his was one of the most purely personal 
dictatorships ever known. He had neither 
wife, mistress, nor associates; was Spartan, 
simple, and hermit-like in his private life, 
caring nothing for wealth but only for 
power. Utterly ruthless and uncompromis- 
ingly authoritarian, he made himself the 
head of the state church, even though per- 
sonally he was an agnostic. He was called 
El Supremo (the supreme one)—an even 
higher title than any modern dictator 
possesses excepting Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek—and such was his megalomania 
that he regarded even the most humbly 
worded petition as a reflection on his om- 
niscience, wherefore the petitioner would 
be punished. He trusted no one, forced 
everyone to spy on everyone else, and per- 


sonally handled practically every detail of 
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Dictators for Neighbors 


Pictures Inc. 


IN AND OUT: South American governments change overnight and their presidents with 

them. At the time this issue went to press, Gabriel Terra (right) was still President of 

Uruguay, but early returns from Argentina’s presidential election, which take days to tally, 
indicate the defeat of Augustine P. Justo. 


state business. Paraguay was closed to the 
world; no imports were allowed without his 
approval of each item, and no one could 
enter or leave the country without his per- 
sonal permission. 


From Francia to Lopez 


Considerable industry was developed 
through Francia’s autarchy, but the gen- 
eral standard of living was so low that 
most children had no clothes excepting the 
hats they were compelled to wear so that 
they could doff them when El Supremo 
passed. No education or newspapers were 
permitted, and so low was the standard of 
culture that he was able to exert a mysteri- 
ous awe over the people by possession of 
a theodolite with which he explored the 


sky at night and surveyed land by day. 

When he died, at the age of about 85, 
he was succeeded by one of the most en- 
lightened and benevolent dictators in South 
American history, Carlos A. Lopez. Lopez 
opened Paraguay to the world, and brought 
the country to a stage of development 
greater than that of any of its neighbors 
excepting Brazil. But his son, or his wife’s 
son (according to one account), and suc- 
cessor, Francisco S. Lopez, represented a 
reversion to the Francia tradition combined 
with Napoleonic ambitions. The second 
Lopez was even more ruthless than Francia 
and added to the art of espionage by in- 
structing priests to cross-examine the dying 
on whether they had ever heard anyone 
speak ill of him or question his providence. 
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His reign ended in what was probably 
the most totalitarian war of modern history, 
against Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil 
from 1865 to 1870. At the start of the 
war, Paraguay had a population of about 
800,000; when it concluded, famine and 
battle had reduced this number to about 
80,000—60,000 women and 20,000 males 
with scarcely any of the latter between 12 
and 70. The allied losses were about 300,- 
000. Lopez himself was shot while trying 
to escape into the Brazilian wilderness with 
his Irish mistress, Madame Lynch, and 
his mother and sisters. Paraguay was 
shorn of about 55,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, or approximately half the country 
outside the Gran Chaco which was even 
then claimed by Bolivia. 

From Lopez II to the recent war with 
Bolivia, Paraguay was in almost constant 
internal turmoil, ranging from Gilbert and 
Sullivan revolutions to some of the bloodi- 
est episodes in South American history. 
The government at this writing—such 
qualification is necessary in speaking of 
most South American regimes—is a mili- 
tary junta headed by Colonel Raphael 
Franco and Dr. Juan Stefanich, and 
proudly proclaimed as “a totalitarian state 
—a true democracy of workers and peas- 
ants.” Imitation of Herr Hitler has been 
carried to the point of issuing an edict 
against Jews of any nationality entering 
the country, but I could find no effort to 
enforce it. There is, however, complete 
censorship of the press. Police fingerprint 
and register all visitors, and a police per- 
mit is required to leave the country. All 
political rights of the constitution of 1870 
have been suspended, but they never meant 
much anyway. There is poster propaganda 
in Spanish and Guarani that “the new Para- 
guay does not allow deserters from the 
ranks of labor,” and similar fascist stage 
trappings, but so far this jungle take-off 
on Hitler has been mild and bloodless. 

There is, however, a determined effort to 
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maintain national martial fervor over the 


still unsettled issue of ownership of the 
Chaco. A unique current postage stam) 


bears a map of Paraguay and the disputed 
region with the latter designated as “Chaco 
Paraguayo” and the slogan beneath: Mr 
sido, Es y sera (has been, is and will be), 
and government statements constantly re 
iterate the same attitude. Also, a building 
started in the time of Lopez II to the Virgin 
of Asuncién is being made into a tawdry} 
imitation of Napoleon’s tomb in Paris ty 
reposit Lopez’ remains as the great national 
hero of the country. 


The Three “Democracies’’ 


In a country like Paraguay, where noi 
15 per cent of the population is literate ani 
where 75 per cent know nothing of any of 
the modern amenities of life, there is little 
basis for political democracy. The onl 
likely opposition of consequence to a 
existing dictatorship would be a grow 
seeking to establish another dictatorship. 
The same is true in varying degree—with 
the variation being only quantitative, nol 
qualitative—in all the South Americat} 
countries excepting Uruguay, Argentina 
and Brazil. 

Of the three, Uruguay under President 
Gabriel Terra, is politically the most stable 
and advanced. Its literacy is the highes 
of all and so is the general level of well 
being. But while democratic forms have 
been fairly well preserved there, the gov: 
ernment is largely a landowning oligarchy 
and the gulf between it and the masses hay 
widened in the past year in consequencty 
of the revolution in Spain. Mass sympathy 
is decidedly on the side of the Spanish 
republic, while the government is equall} 
pro-Franco. And there is a fascist threal 
in consequence although I could not fin 
any evidence to indicate it was as serio 
as some of my anti-fascist acquaintances i 
Montevideo believed and feared. 

The first returns from Argentina’s pres: 
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dential election |complete results were not 
available at press time] indicate the defeat 
yf President Justo by Manuel Ortiz. At 
he best, Argentine democracy has been 
marred by the government in power using 
its vote-counting prerogative to stay in 
; power, and there has been a pronounced 
endency toward complete dictatorship ever 
ince the revolution in 1931 that overthrew 
Irigoyen. His successor, Uriburu, closed 
many newspapers and threatened to close 
La Prensa, which is one of the world’s 
best and most independent journals. But 
the owner of this quite remarkable institu- 
tion, Ezequiel P. Paz, who now spends 
much of his time in France, told the would- 
Sbe dictator that if La Prensa were closed it 
would be published daily in Paris with a 
daily front-page announcement as to why 
it was issued there. Uriburu knew Paz was 
not bluffing, and La Prensa was not closed 

nor censored. And it may be said that as 
long as La Prensa is issued by its present 
management in Buenos Aires, Argentine 
democracy is still very much alive even 
sthough being trampled upon. 

The present regime of General Justo’s 
concordancia is distinctly a landowning 
oligarchy with many dictatorial character- 
istics, but political freedom has generally 
pprevailed except for considerable restric- 
tion of the insignificant Communist Party. 
mlhere was once an attempt to censor out- 
going press dispatches, but this was aban- 
doned after the threat of John White, New 
York Times correspondent (with the back- 
ing, of course, of his newspaper) to move 
o Montevideo if it were carried into effect. 


Generally, foreign and Argentine journal- 
ists have displayed a most commendable 
united front against all government efforts 


to interfere with press freedom, but some 
newspapers have felt it the better part of 
alor to be discreet; La Prensa, however, 
nas never hesitated to put the government 
over its editorial knee and administer a 
evere albeit dignified spanking when it 
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felt like so doing—which has been rather 
often. And La Prensa exercises an influ- 
ence that would never be suspected from 
its circulation figures or its ultra-dull make- 
up; alongside it, the London Times seems 
positively sensational. 

But while the worst dictatorial efforts of 
the Justo regime have been scotched, there 
have been many less encouraging develop- 
ments. The province of Buenos Aires (sep- 
arate from the capital) is under the semi- 
fascist dictatorship of Governor Manuel A. 
Fresco, a figure in many ways comparable 
to the late Huey Long. He has suppressed 
newspapers, arrested journalists, and or- 
ganized uniformed voluntarios “to protect” 
his domain from a totally non-existent 
There are also sim- 
elsewhere. General 
Justo, in his farewell message to Congress 
last May, professed faith in democracy, but 
urged that the present universal male suf- 


ee es 99 
communist menace. 


ilar fascist groups 


frage be restricted. In the city of Buenos 
Aires there has recently been a wave of 
anti-semitism, including police raids on a 
number of Jewish schools for alleged com- 
munist propaganda; among the “com: 
munist” books impounded were Yiddish 
translations of the Bible. Events in Spain 
sharp divisions for and 
Further, Argentina has 


have caused 
against Franco. 
never achieved many of the essential de 
jure implements of democracy. There are 
no assured civil rights, nor habeas corpus 
as we understand it, nor jury trials to 
temper the judicial bureaucracy; instead 
there is star-chamber justice and some of 


the jails appear to have been modeled after 


the Black Hole in Calcutta. 


A “Mild Dictatorship” 


Although Brazil has a richer and deeper 
culture than either Uruguay or Argentina, 
it has been more afflicted with dictatorship. 
Nor has it as much basis for democracy; 
literacy in the country as a whole is prob- 
ably not more than 25. per cent, and out- 
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side of a few large and well developed 
cities there is a near-jungle standard of 
living. However, Brazilian dictatorship has 
always been relatively mild. Perhaps the 
most severe is the current one of President 
Gutulio Vargas who got into power by 
revolution in 1930, but who, if constitu- 
tional forms are preserved, will retire after 
the presidential election next January 3. 
There have been upwards of 15,000 polit- 
ical prisoners during the Vargas regime, 
but no executions unless a certain North 
American communist was “suicided” (as 
the French would put it) instead of having 
committed suicide in jail. For several 
years martial law prevailed and there was 
complete denial of any rights of free speech 
or press. Recently, however, the bulk of the 
political prisoners were released and press 


ANSWERS 


. Over 4000 years, to 2205 B.C. 
. Nanking. 


. Peiping, formerly called Peking. 


. St. Petersburg (Russia) was changed to Petrograd and later to Leningrad. Con- 
stantinople was changed to Istanbul. 


. 3,100,000—the fifth largest city in the world. 


. The International Settlement is a section of Shanghai ruled by an international 


commission. 
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censorship lifted—except that there is ; 
complete ban on “communist propaganda,” 


which includes anything that is mildl} 
According to official assurances} 
there are now only “about twenty” politicalf 
prisoners in jail, all allegedly communist} 
who are guilty of overt acts, but actually 
not more than two or three of them woultf 
be recognized as comrades by either Stalin‘§ 


leftist. 


Third or Trotsky’s Fourth International. 


In Brazil, also, is the strongest organ] 


ized fascist movement in South America— 


the Action Integralista Brasileira. Modeled 


after the Nazis and with a current leader 
and presidential candidate, Plinio Salgado, 
who is extremely Hitleresque in appear 
ance, they claim a million members an¢ 


are the only political party with branches 


in every state of Brazil. 





. The Japanese dynasty, which claims derivation from the sun, goes back 2600 years. 
The present Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line. 


. The Imperial Diet is the Japanese legislative body and consists of the House of Peers 


and the House of Representatives. 


. The “Elder Statesmen”’ are an unofficial group of former Prime Ministers and 
Cabinet members who wield great influence, one of whom is Saionji. 


. The Dardanelles have been opened to Russia by Turkey. 


. England, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
. A Dominion in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


. Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 


. A dispute over the boundary between Paraguay and Bolivia. 


. The Monrce Doctrine adopted in the administration of James Monroe, was the 
expression of the determination of the United States to prevent the Holy Alliance 
from aiding Spain recapture her possessions in Latin America. 


. The London Times, The New York Times, La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 


. While the independence of the United States is reckoned from July 4, 1776, Congress 


was not instituted until 1789. 


. Gibraltar is a Crown Colony of Great Britain. 
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FARMS OVER EUROPE 


The third of a series of articles describes 


the armed strength of France and her allies 


By CURT L. HEYMANN 


“There are no blunders left for us to make.” 
—Louis ADOLPHE THIERS, 
First President of the Third Republic 


T THE outbreak of the World War, 
France had been on the defensive 
for exactly one hundred years. When 

Thiers negotiated the Treaty of Frankfort 
that terminated both the French civil war 
and the Franco-German conflict, in every 
Frenchman’s mind one thought prevailed: 
to pay the indemnity and deliver French 
soil from the invaders. Immediately, 
Thiers embarked on a program of national 
reconstruction. 

Three times within a century (1814, 
870, 1914), German armies have invaded 
French soil. In the last war, victory was 
achieved only over the ruins of Europe. 
For France, it was a defensive war through- 
out, and in the end—just as close to ex- 
haustion as her adversaries—she aimed at 
her own protection as in the days of Blue- 
cher and Bismarck. Once more she was 
on the defensive. Once more “there were 
no blunders left for her to make.” She 
forced a peace treaty, hoping against hope 
for the security against aggression. Then 
she started on a program (mainly defen- 
sive) of national reconstruction. It moved, 
naturally, in two directions: arms and 
alliances. 


Perennial Crisis 


France today is the last bulwark of 
democracy on the European Continent. Yet 
she is torn by internal strife. Industrial 
unrest has been widespread. Millions of 


workers have been on strike. Business is 


gripped by deflation and depression. Capi- 
tal has left the country rapidly, and French 
gold reserves are decreasing constantly. 
When the Sarraut Cabinet quit, authority 
seemed to have disappeared in France. 
On June 4, 1936, Léon Blum took com- 
mand. Last June he celebrated a happy 
first birthday as the first French Premier 
since Poincaré to serve a year or more in 
office. Then he, too, was out. From June 
1932 until July 1937, France has had 
twelve successive cabinets. 

France is going through a perennial 
crisis. Cabinets come and cabinets go be- 
cause the mind of the citoyen is still in- 
flicted with the revolutionary spirit of 1789. 
And it is because of that spirit of liberty 
and equality (unfortunately not always 
fraternity) that the Popular Front idea 
came into being and was able to maintain 
itself against right and left elements, de- 
spite internal struggle and the Spanish 
issue. Those in the fascist camps who pre- 
dicted a French revolution in either direc- 
tion have been betrayed and must realize 
by now that it was Mr. Blum’s goodwill 
gesture toward Britain—whatever his sins 
might have been otherwise—to restore 
Anglo-French cordiality. 

Why did the British choose to back that 
union? Because of the World War senti- 
ment? Certainly not. Britain, like France, 
is a self-governing nation. Both see their 
fundament in parliamentary democracy. 
They don’t want dictatorships. They out- 
lawed de la Rocque and Sir Oswald Mosley 
with the result that the movements of these 
fascist leaders are on the decline. The two 
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countries are adherents to the League of 
Nations. They have mutual interests in the 
Mediterranean: an Italian threat of the 
British “life-line” is likewise a menace to 
France’s communication with her African 
possessions, from which, in case of war, she 
has to draw supplemental colonial troops, 
essential for the support of her continental 
army. It is therefore not surprising that 
Britain’s military, naval and air attachés in 
Paris have been tripled in the last year. 


Concrete Alliance 
The British do not love the French. But 


it is Hitler’s great error to rely on Eng- 
land’s pro-German sentiment. It is his 
policy to win over Britain by driving a 
wedge into Anglo-French unity. He used 
the estrangement between London and 
Paris and sent troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland. Nazi propaganda in London 
is as anti-French as it is anti-Russian. The 
British realize it and dislike it intensely, 
and Berlin’s efforts in this direction had a 
reverse effect: whatever remained of Anglo- 
French misunderstanding, caused by Laval 
and resulting out of the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict, -has been forgotten. London and 
Paris work as closely together as if there 
had never been a rift. The Anglo-French 
entente today is infinitely more concrete 
than in-1914. 

This became apparent last spring when 
the British and French Ambassadors pre- 
sented in Brussels the joint declaration of 
their governments, releasing Belgium from 
her obligation to assist Britain and France 
if attacked by a third power. Thus, Belgium 


returned to her pre-war status of neutrality, 
but the Anglo-French declaration left un- 
changed the mutual obligation of the pow- 
ers to come to each other’s assistance in the 


event of aggression. Belgium continues to 
rearm, and the 1914 status has been re- 
created. Mr. Delbos visited Brussels last 
May and assured himself that Belgium had 
not signed a rubber check. He asked and 
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received some proof regarding the extent 


to which the Belgian army could hold an 


invader at bay while waiting for aid. 


Through the sheer force of events, the 
former World War allies are again finding § 


themsclves in the same boat. 

In constructing barriers against aggres. 
sion and in forming defensive alliances, 
France had not only to consider a direct 


attack on her eastern frontiers. She had to § 


look further East, toward Poland and Rus. 
sia, Czechoslovakia and the Balkan States, 
to make certain that a conflict in eastern 
Europe would find her just as prepared as 
one in Central Europe. The French had 
learned a lesson from their isolation in 
1870. They threw their lot with the Little 
Entente ever since that political organiza. 
tion — binding together Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania — was formed 


after the war, aiming at universal peace J 


and European consolidation. Backed by 
Paris, the Little Entente continues to be 
a factor with which the fascist states must 
reckon. The latters’ repeated efforts to 
create discords within that organization 
have so far failed. It did not succumb to 
Rome or Berlin, and the Bratislava confer- 
ence indicated that Prague, Bucharest and 
Belgrade would continue their common ef- 
forts in the defense and promotion of their 
national interests. 


The Little Entente 


As far as France and her relationship 
with the Little Entente is concerned, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania are the strongest 
assets of that alliance. Last June, the motor- 
ization of the entire Rumanian army was 
entrusted to Czechoslovak armament con- 
cerns headed by Skoda. The political im- 
portance of this step, which followed King 
Carol’s visit to Prague, scarcely needs 
underlining. It is a victory for Czechoslo- 
vakia, as opposed to German competition, 
since obviously no country would entrust 
its armament program to another against 
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Arms Over Europe 


which it might in the immediate future find 
itself aligned in international conflict. It is 
therefore clear that Rumania takes her 
stand with Czechoslovakia in the present 
line-up. 

President Eduard Benes is a firm be- 
liever in Czechoslovakia’s alliance with 
France. Franz Machnik, Czechoslovakian 
Minister of War, gave evidence of his coun- 
try’s strong defensive position when he 
introduced the bill under which both sexes 
from the ages of 6 to 60 are subject to 


> Further announce- 


“training for defense.’ 
ment of a great fortification system indi- 
cated the country’s intention not to rely 
on Soviet Russia and her Red Army, with 
both of which a subsequent article will 
deal. Czechoslovakia’s peacetime army, a 
small, highly disciplined force, equipped 
by the Skoda works, is probably more effi- 
cient than any other small European army. 
But it could not resist Hitler’s legions, 
should the Germans in their Drang nach 
Osten, choose to overrun that little nation 
of 15,000,000. Its hope remains France. 
Rumania’s policy of cooperation with 
France and her allies is traditional. Her 
capital is the “Paris of the Balkans,” and 
King Carol is loyal to France where he was 
an exile. But the country, whose population 
represents an amazing melting pot of na- 
tionalities, is divided in numerous groups 
and torn by political feuds. The anti-Nazi 
forces are democratic and adhere to the 
League of Nations, but are opposed by the 
pro-Nazi elements, demanding that Ru- 
mania must keep aloof from France and 
Czechoslovakia. Yet, while the coup d’état 
that removed Titulescu from the Foreign 
Ministry was regarded a Nazi victory, Ber- 
lin’s expectations have not been fulfilled. 
Antonescu is not considered pro-German. 
Yugoslavia is the weak point of the 


Little Entente. It has always been one 


object of Italian and German diplomacy to 
detach her from Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania, and the signing of the Italo-Yugo- 
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slavian pact must be regarded as a step 
to alienate her from France. But Mr. Benes 
received assurances in Belgrade that Yugo- 
slavia would not enter an accord with 
Italian-dominated Hungary, and von Neu- 
rath’s visit there showed the public’s dis- 
like of pro-German policies. Premier Sto- 
yadinovitch governs with an iron hand but 
cannot neglect pro-French sentiment. Thus 
the country still sits on the fence, hesitating 
to make a final commitment in the matter 
of armament orders. 


France and Poland 


Poland is France’s oldest ally. After the 
war, France made the mistake of treating 
her as a secondary power, dependent upon 
French direction. To free herself from 
French tutelage, Poland signed a non- 
aggression pact with Germany. But today 
it is again the Polish tendency to draw 
away from Germany toward France, a new 
orientation that was illustrated by the an- 
nouncement that a ““Maginot” line of under- 
ground defenses along the German frontier 
would be built with French capital and 
under the direction of French engineers. 
This is based on Poland’s determination 
not to be made the battlefield should Hit- 
ler decide on his crusade against the Soviet 
Union. The French Army is popular in 
Poland, and the military ties of both na- 
tions were restored when General Gamelin 
and General Rydz-Smigly exchanged visits 
in Warsaw and Paris. The newly concluded 
Franco-Polish military agreement was sup- 
plemented by a far-reaching economic un- 
derstanding. 

There is, no doubt, a good deal of moral 
strength attached to France’s system of de- 
fensive alliances with a host of smaller na- . 
tions. But this system, at the same time, 
involves such a multitude of obligations on 
her part that it is doubtful if, in case of a 
general European war, it will prove as ef- 
fective as desired. In a forthcoming conflict, 
France’s strategic position will be different 
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from that in the last war. She will have 
to fight Germany and most probably Italy. 
Mussolini has already ordered the construc- 
tion of Italy’s greatest combined seaplane 
and airplane base at Genoa, only 80 miles 
from the French frontier and 200 miles 
from Marseilles. Consequently, the defen- 
sive problem for France is twofold: first, 
she must subdivide her forces, and second— 
as said before—the transporting of French 
colonial troops from Africa would be 
paralyzed. 


Defensive Strategy 


France in her defensive strategy prima- 
rily relies upon qualitative rather than 
quantitative strength. With a population of 
only 40,000,000 she cannot hope to com- 
pete with Germany’s 65,000,000 plus (even- 
tually) Italy’s 40,000,000. She therefore 
has made the utmost effort to strengthen 
her system of fortifications and to push her 
arms scheme. The Maginot Line, built at 
an estimated cost of more than $2,000,000 
a mile, is being extended along the Belgian 
and Swiss border. France hopes that this 
line of steel and concrete will prove an 
impregnable defense from the Jura Moun- 
tains to Dunkirk, in fact so strong that a 
German attack would be discouraged in 
advance. Along the Italian frontier no 
“line” is needed because of the mountain- 
ous character of the country. 

France’s defense budget for 1937, 
amounting to 20,000,000,000 francs, pro- 
vides only a part of this program. But there 
is no doubt that this budget will be greatly 
exceeded. So far, $24 per capita is being 
spent for armaments during the current 
year. Under the Expropriation Law, the 
French armament industry is being nation- 
alized. Totally or partially, all enterprises 
engaged in manufacturing or trading of war 
munitions will pass into the hands of the 
Government. The great Schneider arms 
works at Le Creusot, the Hotchkiss machine- 
gun plant, the Brandt arms factory, and the 
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part of the Renault works which manufac. 
tures tanks, have already been seized, and 
others, including the naval shipyards, willf 
probably soon follow. 


Preparedness 


ARMY: The French Army has the reputations 
of being the “best in the world.” It consists off 
708,000 officers and men, including colored 
troops in North Africa and the French colonies 
A half million of them are in France, stationedi) 
in fortresses near the eastern borders. Reserves 
amount to 6,000,000 men, and 2,000,000 more can 
be mobilized in the colonies. The artillery is rel 
nowned and its mechanical divisions, including 
the Renault light tank (Model 1935) are sup. 
posed to be the last word in strategic movability, 

NAVY: Next to Britain, France’s navy is the 
strongest in Europe. She is determined to retain 
her naval position over Italy and Germany at any 
cost. While a new naval budget will shortly be 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies, asking for 
two more capital ships of 35,000 tons, two airplane 
carriers, and two more 8,000-ton cruisers, fou 
capital ships—the Dunkerque, Strasbourg, Riche. 
lieu, and Jean Bart—are under construction. This 
program fulfilled, France as a sea power will rank 
third, with Japan as a close rival. 

AIR FORCE: There are 3,000 planes of which 
only one-third are modern, and there is no re 
serve. An armada of 1,500 first-line planes is 
planned with a reserve of 50 per cent. The output 
of war planes is behind schedule, but it is hoped 
that the nationalization of airplane plants will 
fulfill France’s aerial expectations. Even so, exe: 
cution of her air defense program cannot be ex- 
pected by the end of this year. 


France is not yet ready but prepared, 
and is well satisfied with her military posi- 
tion, while Italy and Germany fish in 
troubled Mediterranean waters, fortifying 
Spanish Morocco and equipping Ceuta, 
Larache, and the Canary Islands with 
offensive bases for submarines and planes. 
Marine batteries at Ceuta and Algericas can 
supposedly cover the whole of the Sirait of § 
Gibraltar. In the long run, the Spanish civil 
war develops more and more into a fight 
for supremacy between France and Britain, 
and Italy and Germany in the Mediterra- 
nean. The fascist states may try to decide 
the issue before the completed British arma- 
ment program can decide it in favor of 
England, France, and her allies. 
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AFRICA, LAND OF PROMISE 


Will the Dark Continent save Western trade 


or assert its independence as Asia has done? 


By JOHN C. LE CLAIR 


ECENT moves of Japan on _ the 
mainland of Asia in conjunction 
with the rising tide of nationalism 

in countries heretofore regarded as right- 
ful spheres for Western enterprise leave 
little doubt but that the world is witnessing 
the final phase of Occidental ascendancy on 
that Continent. The past five centuries have 
seen the sun of Western imperialism rise 


Sand set in Eastern Lands. The early years 


saw the roving adventurer intent on making 
his fortune—subsequently with political 
partition and the struggle for control came 
the merchant bringing the products of the 
industrialized West to a slowly awakening 
land of apparently unlimited trade pos- 
sibilities. Today the reaction has set in. 
In matters political and imperialistic the 
East has proven an apt pupil, and hoist, 
as it was, by its own petard, the Occident 
finds that the phrase “Open Door,” first 
coined to guarantee equal commercial op- 
portunity to all in a prostrate China, now 
in the face of aggressive Asiatic nationalism 
means an “exit.” Whatever the outcome of 
the determination of Japan to be master in 
the Far East, or the quarrels of other na- 
tional groups, there is little question but 
that the days of Western dominance are 
numbered. The term “Monroe Doctrine” 
for Asia today possesses a real and under- 
standable significance. 

The West, therefore, must look elsewhere 
for possibilities of economic and political 
compensation. With increasing industriali- 
zation this need is vital. And Africa, at the 
backdoor of Europe, would appear to be 
the answer to the problem—a land destined 


to become the last stronghold of Western 
exploitation. Doubtless we are accustomed 
to assume that in the scramble of the past 
fifty years the fate of this vast land has 
been sealed amidst the conflicting claims 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain. However, the actual situation 
would appear to be quite the reverse. Afri- 
can exploration and colonization through- 
out history has never gone beyond the pre- 
liminary stage of outright exploitation; 
Africa has been regarded primarily as a 
way station to fortune, a source of gold and 
diamonds, ivory and slaves, but a land of 
temporary sojourn—its chief purpose the 
furnishing of the maximum return in the 
Little thought has ever 
been given to Africa as a land of perma- 
nent settlement or as permanent market for 
the products of the West. Beginnings have 
been made in the recent years, but these 
have barely scratched the surface. Today, 
therefore, as the result of its long isola- 
tion, which the comparatively casual colo- 
nization of its coastal regions has affected 
but slightly, Africa constitutes one of the 
few areas of the earth possessed of un- 
limited resources which have been barely 
tapped. 


minimum time. 


Africa, in all probability so named by 
the Phoenicians after a Berber tribe, the 
Afarik, is the second largest of the conti- 
nents, with a total area, including the sur- 
rounding islands, of 11,498,000 square 
miles and a population of 200,000,000. 
Although three times the size of Europe, it 
is interesting to note, as an explanation in 
part of its comparative commercial back- 
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wardness, that the length of its coastline 
is but 16,100 miles as compared with the 
19,800 miles of Europe. 

The past half-century has witnessed the 
rapid division of African territory, and 
today, exclusive of Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa, and Liberia, the flags of six 
nations wave over some forty-eight colonies, 
protectorates, mandates, and crown colo- 
nies—in the name of civilization. The 
rapidity of this process, accelerated particu- 
larly in the heyday of the pre-war struggle 
for colonial supremacy, is indicated by the 
fact that, whereas in 1876 and 1885 only 
10 and 25 per cent of the African land 
was under European control, by 1912 this 
had risen to 95 per cent. Today Liberia is 
the only territory throughout the continent 
which can even theoretically be claimed 
as independent. 


Colonization Temporary 


Yet African colonization by Europeans 
has with few exceptions been of a tempo- 
rary nature, with little interest in the land 
beyond the possibility of bearing away its 
immediately portable treasures with the 
minimum of settlement. Towns have been 
built, railroads constructed, for the sole 
purpose of either consolidating political 
control or bringing to the markets of the 
world the diamonds, gold, and ivory of 
the fabulous wealth of this still mysterious 
land of Prester John. All this bears the 
unmistakable imprint of the 16th and 17th 
century brand of exploration and coloniza- 
tion. Thus did the Conquistadors and sol- 
diers of fortune of that distant era rob Asia 
and the Americas of their treasures. Subse- 
quently, however, came the realization that 
trade and markets were the real roads to 
wealth—to which end permanent settle- 
ments with a thorough exploration and 
knowledge of the interior regions and their 
peoples were essential. Today in the face 
of changing conditions in the East the Occi- 
dental world must adopt similar methods 
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with regard to its African lands, with the 
result that the near future must find this 
great continent approached with the view 
of converting it into a permanent market 
for the absorption of the industrial output 
of the West. 

Attempts to colonize Africa in the past 
have been met by conditions which reflect 
both the natural difficulties of the land and 
the circumstances of its history. The con. 
tinent has few bays of any depth, or islands 
which might serve as a protection for ships 
against the force of the surf. A glance at a 
topographical map will indicate that, in 
addition to the lack of natural harbors, the 
coast is for the most part made up of a 
strip of low land covered with dense forest. 
Also with the exception of the Nile and the 
Middle Congo and its branches, we find a 
general unnavigability of most of the rivers 
of Africa, and as a result a general difficulty 
of communication both along the coasts 
and with the interior. Disease has also been 
an important factor in the absence of per- 
manent settlement. Finally, probably the 
chief difficulty which has heretofore helped 
to keep Africa undeveloped from the view- 
point of trade, as well as an unknown land, 
has been the comparative scarcity of popu: 
lation over the greater part of its area in 
addition to the small productivity of the 
natives. This, in fact, is the major problem 
which must be overcome. In the past also, 
the Arab control of the North, in addition 
to the extent of the slave trade which did 
not look kindly on legitimate enterprise, | 
militated against the possibility of the de- 
velopment of markets in the interior, or 
production by the natives for trade pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, it is interest- 
ing to consider the extent to which Africa, 
instead of producing for export, is in- 
debted to its various invaders for the intro- 
duction of products which have become, as 
a result, a part of its daily existence. These 


include maize, rice, sugar cane, the orange, 


lemon, lime, cloves, tobacco, and related 
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Africa, Land of Promise 


egetable products, as well as the camel, 
orse, and other animals. 


From the Portuguese to Livingstone 


In general, European exploration and 
olonization can be said to have begun in 
1434 with the first voyages of the Portu- 
puese. Trading ventures to the west coast 
of Africa were undertaken by the British 
n 1553, the Dutch in 1595, the French in 
610, and the Danes in 1672. These expe- 
ditions were bent on conquest and plunder 
and set the pattern of the era. There was 
mo attempt to do more than to establish 
long the coast bases of operation which 
vould enable accomplishment of their aims. 

Until the 1880's there is a general inter- 
lude of disinterest in Africa, as the Occi- 
dental World divided its activities between 
the lands of the Western Hemisphere and 
he Far East. In these lands, which had 
been first subjected to methods of opera- 
tion similar to those used in Africa, trade 
had now taken the place of conquest and 
plunder, and, although the Asiatic lands 
were held to a great extent under Western 
control, under the new doctrine of im- 
perialism they had come to be treated as 
potential customers of the products of the 
West. The increasing industrial output of 
Europe and America had discovered the 
necessity of a conciliatory shop-keeper 
manner which must needs replace or better 
refine the previous rule of the iron fist of 
the conqueror if trade was to be profitable. 
It was, in fact, the growing competition of 
national groups for these markets which 
first turned attention to the exploratory 
work of Livingstone in Central Africa—an 
interest which became alive to the implica- 
tions of the situation with the successive 
expeditions of Stanley, Denham, the Lander 


| Brothers, Henry Johnston, Caillé, Barth and 


others. The resulting scramble for African 
colonies, beginning in 1880, had by 1912 
absorbed some 95 per cent of the land 
under the control of the various European 
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powers. Nevertheless, here again there was 
in the main little attempt to analyze the 
problems of this vast continent in terms of 
its trade potentialities as an industrial out- 
let. Although trade on a larger scale did 
result from this movement, the chief con- 
cern was national prestige in terms of land 
holdings, and the era is noted in history as 
the “place in the sun” period. 

Today Africa represents the last strong- 
hold of Western exploitation, not only col- 
lectively but also individually, with regard 
to the trade of the various countries, taking 
into consideration their increasing rivalry 
over exports. Its great possibilities can be 
observed from a list of its chief economic 
resources which can be classified as jungle 
and cultivated, animal and mineral. 


Africa’s Resources 


Under jungle products can be listed rub- 
ber and palm oil, of which tropical Africa 
supplies the largest part. Rubber-producing 
plants are found throughout the whole trop- 
ical belt, and the Firestone experiment in. 
Liberia is being observed with considerable 
interest as an example of what efficient 
methods of production can achieve. From 
the coastal regions around the Gulf of 
Guinea comes the bulk of the supply of 
palm oil. African teak oak has been found 
to be excellent for ship building. Of value 
also is the durable odum of the Gulf Coast, 
African mahogany, ebony and other orna- 
mental and dye woods. In addition there 
can be listed such vegetable products as 
gum arabic and cork, as well as various 
grasses used in paper manufacture. 

Among the cultivated products are cof- 
fee, copra, cloves, cotton, which grows wild 
in many parts of tropical Africa, sugar, 
dates, cocoa, and tobacco. With regard to 
cotton it might be pointed out that Egypt 
holds third place among the world’s sources 
of supply. Of interest also in this respect 
is the reported Japanese concession in Ethi- 
opia for the cultivation of this staple, which 
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according to reports totals 1,600,000 acres. 

Animal products include ivory, raw hides 
and wool, hair of the merino sheep and 
the angora goat, and ostrich feathers. 

The mineral products of Africa consti- 
tute a considerable portion of the wealth 
of the world, South Africa supplying ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the world’s out- 
put of gold and 80 per cent of its diamonds. 
Practically all the baser metals are present 
in Africa—the great copper mines and 
smelters of the Katanga country in the 
southern Congo Basin are world known, an 
indication of what is possible of accomplish- 
ment— iron deposits are widely diffused, and 
there are extensive coal fields, phosphates, 
zinc, lead, antimony, and manganese. 

In addition, with broad plains for stock 
raising, soil and climate for both tropical 
and temperate crops, extensive forest lands, 
and water power in great quantities, there 
appears to be every prospect that Africa is 
destined to become the future trade reser- 
voir of the Western nations. 


Political Potentialities 


The political implications of this situa- 
tion are fraught with possibilities that do 
not promise well for the future peace of 
Europe. While it might appear that the 
present possessions of the respective powers 
have become crystallized with time, with 
little prospect of change, yet the necessary 
increase in African trade in the future will 
unquestionably call for a reshuffling of 
many of the possessions of the powers. 
While this will doubtless not affect the 
territories of the so-called great powers, 
Great Britain and France, who between 
them control two-thirds of the African Con- 
tinent, nor the theoretically free status of 
Liberia with the United States as its guar- 
antor, nor for that matter the possessions 
of Italy and possibly Belgium, yet in the 
case of Spain and Portugal territorial re- 
adjustment as to their African colonies 
would appear inevitable. 
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Since the inception of the present con. 
flict in Spain rumors have been rife as to 
secret agreements with certain interested 
powers for the reapportionment of the pos. 
The for. 
mer’s share of African lands is compara. 
tively small, embracing but 130,000 square 


sessions of the latter countries. 


miles, but the Portuguese still retain some 
800,000 square miles, the remnants of their 
once great empire of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. Great Britain, who has been a 
dominant factor in the political and finan. 
cial history of Portugal for over two hun 
dred years, will doubtless have something 
to say in any question of partition. How: 
ever, Great Britain has at various times 
expressed sympathy for the so-called “have 
nots,” with the implication that she favor 
some form of territorial settlement as long 
as it does not affect her own possessions. As 
the English are in the main a very practical 
people in matters of political relationships 
it would appear that the Portuguese colo- 
nies in Africa are the solution. 

Whatever the 
reached, there appears to be little question 
as to the future status of Africa as the las 


territorial settlements 


scene of Western imperialism. The Power 
will doubtless reconcile themselves. the 
sooner to their ejection from Asia and the 
necessity for building a new commercial 
imperialism in Africa on the ground thal 
in the latter continent there appears to be 
little possibility for the development of a 
surging nationalism capable of asserting 
the right of self determination and a Mor: 


roe Doctrine for Africa. Yet there is 4 


tendency to question whether, if Westen 


exploitation follows the same course it 
Africa as it did in Asia, the future will no 


bear witness to the development in one o 


the present subject peoples of Africa of a 
leadership capable of carrying them along 
the same road to economic and political 
freedom which Asia has pursued with such 
success in recent years. 
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ENOUGH MEAT FOR EVERYBODY 


There are more living members of the livestock 


family than there are human beings in the U. S. 


By G. M. KILBOURN 


a mountain trout, or a duck hunter. 

All they need to do when hungry is 

to reach up into the air and bring down 
a dinner. 

The element which distinguishes meat 


| IFE should be very easy for a spider, or 


and other proteins from other food prod- 
ucts is nitrogen. If all the nitrogen in the 
world were suddenly made into meat, how- 
ever, we would be covered with a mountain 
of it—because about three-fourths of the 
air we breathe is nitrogen. As the late Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson of Science Service used 
to point out, if we could only eat with our 
lungs, “a few minutes’ breathing would give 
us a full meal.” But instead, we stand in 
an ocean of nitrogen, helpless like the an- 
cient mariner with “water, water every- 
where, nor any drop to drink,” and wait for 
nature to bring us our nitrogen in her own 
quiet way—through the soil, via plants and 
meat animals. 

Although there were apparently no do- 
mestic animals raised for their meat in 
North America until the coming of the 
Norsemen with their cattle nearly a thou- 
sand years ago, or again until Columbus 
with the cattle, hogs, and sheep of his sec- 
ond voyage (1493), almost two-thirds of 
the farm land of the United States is now 
devoted partly or wholly to supplying the 
country’s meat. (Almost half of its 1,055,- 
000,000 acres of farm land is pasturage, 
and more than a third of the remainder 
grows hay, grains, or other crops exten- 
sively fed to live stock.) Cattle were found 
on four-fifths of our 6,800,000 farms, ac- 


cording to the 1935 Census of Agriculture; 


hogs were raised on nearly three-fifths of 
them, and sheep on one farm in eleven, on 
the average. 

At the beginning of 1937 there were in 
the United States approximately half as 
many cattle, a third as many hogs, and two- 
fifths as many sheep, as there were human 
beings to eat their meat. Almost two-thirds 
of the cattle were beef cattle. 

More than a sixth of the country’s sheep 
and a seventh of its cattle come from Texas. 
Iowa supplies more than a seventh of its 
hogs. Hog production and feeding, and the 
feeding or “finishing” of better grade cattle, 
are centered in the corn belt region, which 
extends eastward from Nebraska as far as 
Ohio. Sheep production is greatest in the 
states westward from Texas and Colorado, 
and in Ohio. 

Nearly every State in the Union, however, 
has a sizeable livestock population. Thirty- 
two States boast 500,000 beef cattle, or 
more, while 26 States have that many hogs, 
and 26 have as many sheep. And there is 
only one State west of Delaware that is not 


‘numbered in one of these groups. 
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Hence the meat packing industry is not 
confined to Chicago or even to the corn 
belt. Packing plants in Illinois produce 
only about one-fifth of the country’s meat 
supply, and those in the ten states from 
Ohio to South Dakota and Kansas produce 
only about five-eighths of it. New York and 
California, respectively, are the third and 
sixth largest producers, and Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Texas are high on the list. 
Either New York, California, Ohio, or 


Pennsylvania, incidentally, has more pack- 
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EN ROUTE: From this country shipping yard, to which farmers from miles around bring 


their livestock, the hogs are shipped to the central stockyards, in this case, Chicago, where 
the yards have a potential capacity of 300,000 hogs a day. Today, farmers receive their 
checks as soon as their pigs arrive at market. 


ing plants than does Illinois, with Penn- 
sylvania numbering nearly twice as many! 


The West Feeds the East 


But, in general, the movement of meat is 
still from west to east—just as it was in 
colonial days, when the towns along the 
Atlantic seaboard were fed by farmers who 


had ventured a bit nearer the Indians and. 


the mountains; or in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when long lines of live- 
stock from the Ohio valley trudged high 
over the mountains to New York and Balti- 
more, and when Cincinnati was winning the 
nickname “Porkopolis” by “packing 15 
bushels of corn into a pig and packing that 
pig into a barrel” and floating him down 
the Mississippi river and around the coast 
to feed those cities and others. 

Four fifths of the country’s sheep, three- 
fourths of its beef cattle, and approximately 


half of its hogs still are raised west of the 
Mississippi river, while more than two- 
thirds of its consuming population still live 
east of that river. Thus rail hauls of cattle 
and hogs to market in a recent year aver- 
aged about 400 miles, and those of sheep 
600 miles—although the distances ordi- 
narily traveled by truck shipments, which 
also are very important in the livestock 
industry in the midwest and elsewhere, 
were presumably somewhat shorter. And 
after the animals are dressed, the meat 
usually takes another ride by rail or truck, 
or each in turn—the rail trip averaging 
nearly a thousand miles. 

On completing their ride from farm or 
ranch, the livestock find themselves in one 
of the 69 public stockyards listed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
or in the private yard of some packer. 
(There are about 600 meat packing con- 
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. . + But Should Have Stayed at Home 
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REQUIESCANT IN PACE: Literally speaking, the hogs are now on the way to the coolers. 

Whether fresh or cured, the meat in the packing plant is kept under refrigeration. Only 

the very best hogs make choice bacon. After extracting the bacon, distributors have to 
worry about the remaining 90 per cent of the hog. 


panies, about 


operating 1200 packing 
plants. ) 

A stockyard is practically a hotel for 
livestock, supplying feed, water, and a 
resting place for the animals, and also 
offering a convenient meeting-place where 
buyer and seller may strike their bargain. 
If called a hotel, the Chicago yards would 

| be the biggest hotel in the world: if neces- 
s sary, they could handle 75,000 cattle, 
300,000 hogs, and 125,000 sheep in a single 
day. They comprise about 13,000 paved 
rectangular pens, with room service in the 
form of feeding racks and water troughs— 
c the water system involving a pumping ca- 
m pacity of 8,000,000 gallons daily. Around 
and among these pens run 25 miles of 
streets and animal runways, and 300 miles 
of railway trackage. Two-story sheds for 
the hogs cover 75 acres. 


In the stockyards a nod of a man’s head 


is as good as his bond. “Take ’em away,” 
says the buyer, and the seller asks no writ- 
ten agreement. Millions of dollars a day 
change hands in this way. Incidentally, the 
modern delivery of a check to the farmer’s 
agent within a few hours after his livestock 
has arrived at the market is greatly in con- 
trast to the system in practice a hundred 
years ago, when the packer was primarily 
a warehouse man who simply shipped the 
farmer’s pork on commission after having 
the hogs dressed by someone else, also on 
commission. In the. absence of refrigera- 
tion either in plant or in car, most of the 
meat marketed other than locally was pork 
packed in salt. The hogs could be dressed 
only in fall and winter weather, leaving the 
workmen free to look for some other job 
the rest of the year. 

Parts not wanted for packing, such as 
the hearts and livers, were likely to be given 
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away, and most of the by-product mate- 
rials were likely to be entirely wasted. On 
the coast of Texas, where there was an un- 
marketable surplus of cattle shortly before 
the Civil War, as well as immediately after 
it, they were slaughtered for their hides and 
tallow just as were the buffalo hordes on 
the western prairies. 


The Farmer Takes His Share 

Today, however, the era of waiting by 
the farmer and of waste by the packer has 
long since disappeared. Today the meat 
packer does business 52 weeks a year, offer- 
ing the farmer not just the hope of a con- 
ditional return for lumping his marketings 
within a single season, but instead the as- 
surance of a cash payment at any and every 
season. Nearly three-fourths of the whole- 
sale meat dollar, according to a recent 
University of Chicago study covering a ten- 
year period, is paid out for the farmer’s 
livestock (with most of the remainder go- 
ing for payrolls, incidental supplies and 
materials, power and fuel, interest and de- 
preciation, taxes, and wholesaler’s ex- 
penses). Of the retail meat dollar, accord- 
ing to this study, 26 cents is paid out by 
the retailer (14 cents of it for wages), and 
20 cents by wholesaler and processor, leav- 
ing four cents for the expenses of livestock 
shipment and marketing, and 50 cents as 
the share reaching the farmer. Incidentally 
figures of the United States Department of 
Agriculture indicate that the percentages of 
the consumer’s food dollar finally reaching 
the farmer in the case of meat, and the dairy 
and poultry products also handled by the 
meat packing industry, are the highest re- 
ceived from any of the food products he 
raises. 

And so rigid is the rule of economy in 
packinghouse operation that in spite of all 
the hazards of handling a perishable prod- 
uct, as well as the necessity of buying 100 
pounds of live animal to get from 50 to 70 
pounds of meat, the industry as a whole 
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has been able to operate on a margin of 
profit averaging less than a cent per dollar 
of sales during the past twelve years, and 
yet only twice during that period dipping 


below the zero mark. Another sign of the § 


efficiency attained in the business is the 
utilization in by-products of se many items 
formerly wasted—the value of the by. 
products often being sufficient, in the case 
of cattle and sheep, to pay all the costs 
of processing the meat, thereby enabling 
the packer to pass along to the farmer for 
the animal as much as he himself will re- 
ceive for the meat. 

Until 60 or 75 years ago, most slaughter- 


ers of meat animals handled only a few 


animals per week, often with one or two 
men performing the entire task of dressing 
the animal, cutting the meat, and selling it. 
Today packing plants are equipped with 
intricate machinery, and hundreds, or in 
some instances even thousands, of men are 
employed. Incidentally, the American 


meat packing industry was the first to adopt 


the conveyor principle, now perhaps best 
known through its use in the automobile 
industry, by which the material moves past 
the workman. 

Dressed pork, after a chilling period of 
at least 24 hours, rides along on a moving 
table, upon which hams, shoulders, loins, 
and other parts are cut off, to slide by grav- 
ity to the curing cellars or shipping rooms 
below. ; 

Most beef is sold to the retailer in sides 
or quarters, to be further cut up by him. 
Hams and bacon are most marketable as 
cured meats. If to be sweet-pickle cured, 
they are put in a salt and sugar (or mo- 
lasses) solution, with a bit of nitrate or 
nitrite of soda, for from 40 to 75 days in the 
case of ham, depending on its weight, or 
from 17 to 30 days, in the case of bacon. 
A period of smoking follows, in the fra 
grant fumes of burning hardwood. 

Closely linked with curing is refrigers 
tion, which has twice revolutionized the 
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Enough Meat for Everybody 


meat packing business in the last century. 
Plant refrigeration with natural ice, begin- 
ning about 1850, changed it into an all-year 
industry, making possible a year-round 
supply of fresh meat for populations in the 
vicinity of packing plants; and railway car 
refrigeration a quarter of a century later 
again transformed the business, giving it 
speeding wheels and new horizons, and 
offering every American city and town, 
regardless of its distance, a truly imperial 
luxury—daily fresh meat. 

Incidentally, when natural ice refrigera- 
tion of packing plants arrived, about 1850, 
for a generation the ice house in many cases 
dwarfed the remainder of the plant! 

Whether fresh or cured, the meat in the 
packing plant is kept under refrigeration. 
The fresh meat, however, is quickly sold— 
usually within three days or less. Most of 
the meat actually under refrigeration at any 


. time, therefore, is meat in process of cure. 


It is sometimes equivalent to a three-week 
meat ration for the country. Very little of 
the meat produced is actually frozen. 
Frozen meats are used primarily in prod- 
ucts to be further processed. 

Refrigeration also serves both farmer and 
consumer by helping spread supplies from 
periods of super-abundance to those of rela- 
tive scarcity. 

Some packers do a business largely con- 
fined to their own communities, and make 
practically all their deliveries by truck. 
Others distribute through branch houses 
spread through many States, and by refrig- 
erator car routes which serve regions dis- 
tant from a plant or branch. Sometimes 
the same salesman must be advance man 
for several refrigerator cars on parallel 
routes; zigzagging from one route to the 
other, he must try to keep two or three days 
ahead of each car, so as to get in the orders 
in time to catch the train, and yet take every 
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retailer’s order as late as possible. And he 
must try to figure out a way to make every 
car a full car’, or nearly so, to keep down 
the freight charge per unit. Such salesmen 
usually serve from 75 to 125 dealers each; 
and all of these may want to get meat the 
same day—Saturday, of course, being the 
day of their biggest trade. The cars usually 
make two trips a week, giving a delivery . 
early in the week also. 

A car may carry 25,000 pounds of meat, 
and require 5,800 pounds of ice to keep 
it cool. 

Nor are the problems of car route selling 
the only ones in the distribution end of the 
packing business. Consider the case of 
bacon. Anyone buying bacon might think 
that an immensely profitable commodity. 
But the packer wishing to produce it soon 
finds that only the very best hogs make 
choice bacon, and that even then only eight 
or nine per cent of the hog comes out as 
bacon—so, although he may have the bacon 
sold, there remains the far greater problem 
of disposing of the other ninety per cent 
of the hog. 

Each class and grade of meat and lard 
must find its own particular market. And 
since only about 70 per cent of a hog, 55 
per cent of a steer, and 47 per cent of a 
lamb comes out of the plant as meat, there 
must be a market also for all sorts of by- 
products—hides and glue and wool and 
animal feeds and many others. The suit 
you wear, the belt and buttons that hold it 
together, the shoes you wear and the brush 
with which you shine them, the glue which 
holds your furniture together, the cushions 
on which you sit or ride, even the chewing 
gum behind which your stenographer talks, 
or the tennis racket or ukulele about which 
she’s thinking while taking your dictation, 
may be partly or wholly a packinghouse 
product. 





THE CULTURAL BAROMETER 


Current history in the world of the arts 


By V. F. CALVERTON 


NFORTUNATE as were the condi- 

tions and circumscriptions under 

which artists had to live in the 
Middle Ages, they were not nearly so in- 
sufferable as those under which they have 
to live today in modern dictatorships. In 
feudal, and for a considerable time in post- 
feudal days, kings and queens, lords and 
dukes, and patrons of devious and various 
descriptions, respected the work of artists 
however much they disrespected the artists 
themselves. They considered artists of all 
varieties their social inferiors; they viewed 
them as eccentrics, social hybrids, biolog- 
ical sports; but they admired their work 
and gave them a relatively free hand in its 
creation. 

Today, however, in dictatorial states 
such as Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, 
to cite two examples, that respect has dis- 
appeared. Hitler and Stalin refuse to re- 
spect either the artist or his work. Utilizing 
the divers agencies of the totalitarian, mono- 
lithic states over which they reign, both 
dictators have terrorized artists and con- 
demned those forms and expressions of art 
which fail to affirm and extol the immediate 
needs of their regimes. The result has been 
inevitably disastrous. The best artists in 
both countries have been driven either into 
exile, which has been the case mainly in 
Germany, or into silence or slavish arti- 
ficiality, which has been the case mainly 
in Soviet Russia. 

A month ago, as was pointed out in this 
department, Hitler, an unsuccessful land- 
scape painter who became a_ successful 
dictator, denounced modern art as the prod- 
uct of morbid and perverted minds, assail- 
ing almost every painter from Manet to 
Dali as the “filthy” brain children of Jews 
and Bolsheviks. In addition to swearing 
that he would rid the country of their 
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“esthetic atrocities,’ he went further and 
advocated the sterilization of such “unfit” 
painters. Hitler’s attitude stands out in very 
marked contrast to that which prevailed in 
Germany before his accession to power. In 
those days, Germany was more hospitable 
to modern art than any other European 
country. It bought the great French mod- 
ernists: Renoir, Seurat, Picasso before the 
French themselves would admit their 
greatness, and its art galleries are crowded 
with the masterpieces of almost all the more 
conspicuous modernists. If Hitler intends 
ridding the country of all their works, the 
loss which Germany will suffer ‘will be 
irreparable. No doubt the money Germany 
would gain from the sale of such works 
would prove economically advantageous— 
the paintings of many of the modernists 
run high into the thousands, some over a 
hundred thousand dollars—and there can 
be little doubt but that Hitler is far more 
interested in economics than esthetics. 

Whatever Hitler’s underlying motivation, 
the fact remains that he has made himself 
the self-appointed dictator of what is good 
art and what is not. Nothing attests that 
better than his words, expressing his im- 
plicit belief in his own judgment in this 
regard: 

“I was always determined if fate ever 
gave us power not to discuss these matters 
with any one but to make decisions. Under- 
standing for such great affairs is not given 
to everyone’. 

Hitler is determined to make art Aryan 
or make it nothing at all. The first test of 
an artist in Hitler’s Germany is not his art 
but his origin. If there is the slightest 
suggestion of Jewishness about his heritage 
or Marxism about his politics, his art is 
condemned regardless of its form or con- 
tent. In other words, it is not art which 
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The Cultural Barometer 


counts in Germany today but race and 
politics. No attitude could be more fatal 
to art—which explains why most of Ger- 
many’s best artists, writers, and musicians 
have fled to foreign shores for inspiration. 


“Call Me Levy” 


In that connection, the telegram sent to 
Berlin by Sinclair Lewis and Sidney 
Howard, who adapted Sinclair Lewis’ novel 
Dodsworth to the stage, is unforgettably 
hilarious. It was proposed to produce 
Dodsworth in Berlin, and Herr Hans 
Bartsch, the German impresario who owns 
the central European rights to the play, 
asked the authors to send as soon as possible 
letters certifying their Aryan purity. 

This is the answer sent by Mr. Howard 
and Mr. Lewis: 

“T am afraid that with deep regret we 
shall be unable to give you certificates 
cuaranteeing that we are Aryan. Who 
knows what ancestors we may have had 
in the last few hundred years? We really 
are as ignorant of them as even Hitler 
of his. 

“In answering please use our proper 
legal names: Sidney Horowitz, Sinclair 
Levy.” 

When we turn away from Germany, with 
its medievalistic conception of race and 
politics, and direct our attention to Russia, 
we are, alas, not confronted with a spectacle 
which is very much more heartening and 
hopeful. Art in the Soviet Union has been 
subjected to state oppressions and sup- 
pressions which have not been very dis- 
similar from those it has met under fascist 
dictatorships. 

As Max Eastman has described in il- 
luminating and yet at the same time hor- 
rifying detail in his book, Artists in Uni- 
form, the penalties and punishments meted 
out to Soviet artists who dared deviate 


from or defy Stalin’s mandates have been 
no less wretched and reprehensible than 
those experienced by artists under other 
dictatorships. Stalin’s rulé in that respect, 
as well as in others, has been rigid and 
ruthless. Much of the best art of the Soviet 
Union has been truncated of meaning, 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? Asked by a Berlin 

producer to furnish certification of Aryan 

purity Sinclair Lewis wrote a cutting reply 
and signed his name as “Sinciair Levy.” 


dwarfed of purpose, by virtue of the sup- 
pressive techniques adopted by the Stalin 
clique in its attempt to force all art and 
all artists to do its bidding in esthetic 
activities. 

The suicide of Maiakovsky, one of the 
best poets produced by the Soviet revolu- 
tion, the premature death of Polonsky, one 
of the best critics produced by the Bol- 
sheviks, were indirectly attributable to the 
literary tyranny of the régime. The record 
of other aspects of that tyranny are scarcely 
less horrendous. Mr. Eastman’s searching 
account of “the framing of Eugene Zamya- 
tin”, of the pusillanimous recantations of 
novelists like Romanov and Pilniak, the 
enforced silence into which Babyel was 
driven, are additional evidences of the sad, 
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sick conditions under which Soviet artists 
have had to live. 

Artists in Soviet Russia who toe the line, 
scrape the earth with literary obeisances, 
and “yes” whatever is, meet with no such 
crucifixions. They live literally upon the 
fat of the land, and are hailed and haloed 
by politicians and pedagogues. In fact, the 
artists in no other land are as well paid, 
or as well honored as those in Soviet Rus- 
sia. Fourteen Soviet playwrights, scena- 
rists, and composers, for example, earned 
from royalties on the production of their 
works more than 10,000 rubles monthly 
during 1936, according to figures published 
recently by Alexis Tolstoy and Vsyevolod 
Vishnevsky. Fifty others earned from 
2,000 to 10,000 rubles monthly, with 251 
earning from 500 to 2,000 rubles monthly. 
The trouble is that it is only the yes-men 
artists who profit thus. The artists who 
hesitate to acclaim everything before them, 
demur at the sight of political obscenity, 
question the extremes of dictatorial tyr- 
anny, are in a worse condition than the 
artists in democratic countries, and in a 
similar condition to the artists who live 
under other dictatorships. 


The Literary Purge 


Not more than a year ago, Karl Radek 
was exalted as one of the most noted critics 
of literature (as well as of many other 
topics) in the Soviet Union. American 
proleterati genuflected before Radek’s 
opinions and cited them as final and 
apodictic. Today Radek is in disgrace, con- 
victed of being a traitor, and his opinions 
are condemned as worthless and vile—as 
if Radek’s political convictions invalidated 
his literary judgments! 

But. not only Radek has suffered. A 
whole host of literary people once con- 
spicuous in Soviet letters has been subjected 
to virulent attack. Auerbach, once the 
leader of Rapp, the famous literary organi- 
zation which drove Polonsky to an early 
death, Babyel to silence, and hundreds of 
other writers into retreat, has now been 
assailed as “an enemy of the people.” The 
publication, Young Guard, accused Auer- 
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bach of writing a book on the Volga canal 
without the knowledge of the late Maxim 
Gorki. This subject was one that Gorki 
wanted to treat himself before his death. 
Auerbach was charged with desiring to 
create a literary centre which would as 
semble about it forces challenging the 
Communist Party on literary questions. 
Prince Dmitri Mirsky, Russian historian 
and literary critic, was also assailed by 
the “Young Guard.” Mirsky allegedly 
criticized the works of Alexandre A. F'ade- 
yev, the noted writer on Siberian customs. 
It is curious in that connection that Mirsky, 
a Prince converted to a Bolshevik, should 
be subjected to such an attack, when up to 
a few months ago he had practically dis. 
figured his spiritual anatomy bending and 


bowing and crossing himself in repentance § 


for his past and in hopes of sanctifying 
his present and future. 

Two Soviet poets: Bezymensky and 
Alexandrovitch, well known for their con- 
tributions to Soviet letters, have also fallen 
beneath the Soviet literary axe. 


A Medium for Propaganda 


The theatre too has undergone an equally 
severe purge and many of the best talents 
have been removed from positions of in 
fluence. Efforts have been made by the 
Stalin regime to encourage the work of 


playwrights willing to affirm present condi-§ 


tions and exalt Stalin into a deity. In fact, 
the theatres have been enlisted in current 
anti-spy efforts. Harold Denny, in the New 
York Times describes one of the most recent 
plays dedicated to that end: 


A propaganda play by the brothers 
Tur, well-known feuilleton writers, and I. 
Sheinin, a criminal investigator, has just 
been produced in Leningrad, and it is ac- 
claimed by the Communist Party press. 

The play opens with a graduation at 
the Gestapo (Secret Service) Espionage 
Institute, whence the star graduate is sent 
out into the Soviet Union to replace a 
veteran spy of twenty years’ service. 

The new graduate takes the name of 
Ivanov. He becomes manager of a Soviet 
aviation factory and steals the drawings 
of a new plane. He kills a girl designer 
who has become unreliable and drives an 
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The Cultural Barometer 


engineer to suicide. But clever detectives 
finally unmask both the old and new spies. 


But not only is the theatre being used to 
uncover spies and to encourage spy detec- 
tion on the part of the populace! Every or- 
ganization is being utilized for that pur- 
pose. Children’s organizations have been 
included recently within the scope of this 
attack and the purges have been both dras- 
tic and desperate. In Western Siberia, the 
“Young Communist League” asserted that 
it had discovered that “Trotskyist bandits” 
had gained leadership of its organization. 
In Novosibirsk and Tomsk, secretaries of 
the young Communist League, Pantiukhoff 
and Springis, were arrested along with les- 
ser officials. V. M. Bubekin, former editor- 
in-chief of Komsomolskaya Pravda, and 
three former secretaries of the League Cen- 
tral Committee, and many others were con- 
demned as “Trotskyists”, ‘or “fascists.” 
Few youth organizations have been left 
unassailed. Their leadership has been at- 
tacked from one end of the country to the 
other and leading Soviet papers have de- 


clared that there are more spies among the 
youth organizations than any others. “En- 
emies try to get hold of youth,” the Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda declared, “because. the 
young are less hardened in class struggle, 


less politically 
sturdy.” 

But the cultural purge does not stop 
there. Textbooks also have been included 
within its province. Pravda has attacked 
various authors of history textbooks “for 
failing to recognize that under Christianity 
the Russian people learned to read and 
write”. The textbook which just won the 
oficial sanction of the Soviet Union is one 


experienced, and less 


in which Bukharin, Rykov, and Leon’ 


Trotsky are all denounced as the murderers 
of Kiroff. It paints Joseph Stalin as an 
evangelical saint and distorts all his op- 
ponents into caricatures or criminals. Mr. 
Denny’s description of one section of it 
is most illuminating: 
For children it portrays the 1905 up- 
rising as the beginning of the 1917 revo- 
lution and shows Lenin, Stalin, Defense 
Commissar Klementy Voroshiloff, Premier 


Vyacheslaff Molotoff, the late Mr. Kiroff, 
President Mikhail Kalinin and L. M. 
Kaganovitch, Commissar of Heavy Indus- 
try, as the iron guard of the Bolshevist 
party. Mr. Kaganovitch was 12 years old 
at the time of the 1905 uprising, Mr. 
Molotoff 15, Mr. Kiroff 17, Commissar 
Voroshiloff 24 and President Kalinin 30. 


It is also interesting to note that the text- 
book highly praises Peter the Great, whom 
Stalin regards as one of his greatest pre- 
decessors. 

James T. Farrell, one of America’s most 
interesting and striking novelists, who at 
the present time is writing a_ brilliant 
column each week for The Socialist Call, 
discusses therein some of the ironies of the 
Soviet purge in terms of American authors. 
In a piece called “We Must Wreck the 
Wreckers” he challenges in superbly sar- 
donic vein a number of the American Com- 
munist literati to explain their past in 
terms of their present. Mr. Farrell’s satire 
is most timely for it serves to show just 
what would happen to American culture if 
it ever fell into the hands of a Stalin—or 
any other dictator. 


Rockefeller Center Mural 


Turning away from such literary matters 
to the field of art, one of the most interest- 
ing developments has been John D. Rocke- 
feller’s employment of José Maria Sert, the 
Catalonian artist, to do a mural to take the 
place of the famous Rivera mural which 
Rockefeller tore down in 1934. Memories 
of the Rivera-Rockefeller controversy are 
still vivid and references to the inter- 
national furor caused by it continue to 
punctuate art magazines and periodicals. 
The Rivera mural, in identical form, can 
be discovered today, in all its glorious mag- 
nificence of design and conception, in the 
National Theatre Building in Mexico City. 
The Sert mural, which arrived on the Nor- 
mandie on August 16th, is yet to be un- 
veiled. It seems certain, however, that there 
will be no Lenin in the center of it, as was 
the case with the ill-fated Rivera fresco, 
nor any revolutionary symbols or pro- 
letarian insignia to lend it social challenge. 
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New National Hymns 

Quincy Howe, quondam editor of “Living 
Age,” and one of America’s most acute 
political critics, has just stressed the fact 
in his recent book, England Expects Every 
American to Do His Duty, that the British 
have always made a “sucker” of the Ameri- 
cans and that now that Britain is on the 
decline it is all the more imperative for it 
to enlist American support in defense of 
British interests. Mr. Howe, naturally, is 
opposed to such British dominance and he 
makes out an excellent case in defense of 
what he thinks should be the new American 
isolationist policy. While there are definite 
weaknesses in Mr. Howe’s argument, its 
general tenor is most persuasive. At all 
events, it is a much healthier position than 
that advocated by Walter Lippmann, who 
emphasizes the importance of an under- 
standing between the British and the Ameri- 
can peoples because “it has become an 
absolute necessity on the part of both Great 
Britain and America that they have the 
same policy in the event of another war.” 

The Reverend George Laughton of 
Toledo, Ohio, formerly pastor of the St. 
James United Church, in Montreal, has 
shown how correct Mr. Howe’s argument 
is when the latter states that Anglophilism 
is one of our greatest menaces. Dr. Laugh- 
ton, after quoting the opening verses of 
both the American and British national 
anthems, said that out of these anthems 
they should add another composed by 
Dr. Huntingdon, of Carlton College: 


Two Empires by the sea. 

Two nations great and free 

One anthem raise; 

One race of ancient fame, 

One tongue, one faith, we claim, 
One God, whose glorious name 
We love and praise. 


“I give you,” said the speaker, “the 
Magna Charta, the American Constitution, 
and Anglo-American unity—the hope of 
the world.” 

Dr. Laughton even went so far as to ad- 
vocate that the American Constitution be 
brought up to date to include such a pro- 
vision—or revision—without which he be- 
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lieves peace impossible to preserve in the 
modern world. 

Fantastic as Dr. Laughton’s suggestion 
may strike many people, it is interesting to 
note that Bertrand Russell is convinced that 
the peace of the world rests largely in 
American hands. While he does not go so 
far as to advocate an alliance between 
Britain and America, he does suggest that 
war cannot be outlawed from the modern 
world by any other country—or by any 
other means—than the United States. He 
believes, contrary to Mr. Howe’s conclusion, 
that the United States will never by any- 
one’s “fool” again, that it will never play 
second fiddle to any other country again, 
but that its destiny is to lead, to dominate, 
to dictate to the rest of the world, and that 
by means of a military dictatorship, which 
he anticipates the United States will eventu- 
ally set up, it will prove the instrument by 
means of which peace will finally be es- 
tablished among Occidental nations. 


Age and Prolificacy 

Sir James Frazer, the internationally 
famous author of The Golden Bough, and 
one of the world’s leading anthropologists 
has produced in two months, at the age of 
83, his 283rd and, in his opinion, his best 
book. It will be published within the next 
two months, under the title of Totemica. 
The title conceals a fascinating record of 
primitive social organizations whose his- 
tory is told by the carven “totem poles” 
which are to be found from Australia to 
Canada. He wrote his first book on 
totemism in 1910; since that time he has 
produced four volumes on Totemism and 
Exogamy. Sir James Frazer’s notebooks 


_are his most precious possession. Over the 


years now, he has kept his data in note- 
books, tightly margined and minutely 
scribbled. They are filled with data and 
conjectures invaluable to anthropologists 
and sociologists. When he starts to work 
on a book, his wife, Lady Frazer, has to 
organize, as she says, “the secretaries, the 
typists, the publishers, the housekeeping.” 

Significant as Sir James Frazer’s work 
has been in giving form to modern an- 
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thropology, it is pertinent to observe that 
one of his hopes in connection with it is 
more moral and political than scientific. 
Sir James Frazer hopes “that by learning 
just what the beliefs of primitive peoples 
are, and how they arose, those sent out to 
govern them may rule with more insight 
and deeper sympathy.” 


“Tess’s Cottage” 

Lovers of the novels of Thomas Hardy, 
one of the most memorable of nineteenth 
century English novelists, will be interested 
in the fact that a fire recently threatened 
to destroy the cottage, known as “Tess’s 
Cottage,” about which a considerable part 
of Hardy’s novel Tess of the D’Urbevilles 
was laid. The village church next to Tess’s 
cottage was enveloped in sparks and smoke, 
and “white-hot metal from the burning 
building was flung across the street against 
the wall of the churchyard, which was 
crowded with sightseers who had motored 
from two counties, Somerset and Dorset, 
to see the fire.” To protect the cottage 
villagers formed a bucket chain and 
poured water on the roof. 

M. H. Berlin declared at the convention 
of the National Association of Music 
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Merchants that a wedding is being effected 
between jazz music and classical music 
which is resulting in the emergence of a 
new and expanding native art the like of 
which this country has never known in 
the past. This new musical development, 
of which the late George Gershwin is the 
symbol, Mr. Berlin believes, is becoming 
the most popular form of music for music- 
loving Americans. Technical improvements 
in instruments, Mr. Berlin is convinced, 
account for the greater variety in modern 
music. More than that, Mr. Berlin is cer- 
tain that the application of the recently 
devised “talent tests,” to test out a child’s 
musical possibilities, is having good effects 
throughout the land. More musicians are 
being discovered and better musicians are 
being developed and matured. 

In a country like the United States, where 
music has never been anything more than 
a minor interest, and where the only folk- 
songs we have are those of Negroes and 
cowboys, it is a healthy sign when a native 
musical pattern begins to emerge and when 
musical talent is searched for and en- 
couraged among the young in hopes of 
creating a genuine and lasting musical 
tradition. 
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MARVELOUS treasure of gold and 
ivory, the most spectacular discov- 
ery ever made in Palestine, has 

just been added to the collections of 
the -Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. It was brought back to this coun- 
try by Gordon Loud, leader of the Insti- 
tute’s Megiddo Expedition. 

The preliminary announcement of the 
discovery of this treasure was recorded in 
this department of Current History in May. 

For many years now this expedition has 
been at work at Megiddo in Palestine. 
While this is the preferred name for the 
site today, most readers will recognize it 
quicker by its Biblical name, Armageddon. 
The work of the expedition has revealed 
that this site has been occupied by a fortress 
or a city ever since the first Stone Age en- 
campment was erected upon it. Standing 
upon the main highway between Egypt on 
the one side and Babylon and Assyria on 
the other, it was destined by fate for a 
stormy career in the history of the ancient 
world. 

Last year Mr. Loud and his assistants 
uncovered a magnificent palace with fres- 
coed walls and floors of seashell mosaic 
that stood just within the city gate and 
dominated the ramp approach to the city. 
This palace turned out to be the residence 
of the princes who ruled over Megiddo from 
1500 to 1200 B.c. During that period the 
city was part of the Egyptian empire. 

It was under the floor of one of the 
rooms of this palace that the magnificent 
treasure was found this year. In the cor- 
ner of a comparatively inaccessible room, 
the archeologists noted that the lime pave- 
nent had been replaced by tamped earth. 

Spades were quickly brought. They re- 
vealed the gleam of gold. This was the 
signal to proceed more slowly lest a care- 
less thrust of a spade destroy some treasure 
forever. Carefully the dirt was removed 


with the aid of knives and camel’s hair 
brushes. Thus the priceless objects were 
recovered. 

“About 1350 B.c.,” says Mr. Loud, “a 
threatened invasion had caused the prince 
to bury his valued treasure, hoping it might 
escape the general looting which inevitably 
accompanied invasion. His hopes of safety 
for the gold were fulfilled, but he appar- 
ently never lived to reclaim his possessions. 

“This hoard of objects no doubt repre- 
sents a collection of royal gifts sent from 
Egypt and from the Asiatic states. A splen- 
did gold bowl, shaped like a sea shell, was 
probably the gift of some Asiatic king. 

“Two exquisite cosmetic jars of serpen- 
tine and hematite, respectively, with bases 
and rims encased in gold, doubtlessly came 
from Egypt, as did a delicate little pair of 
gold heads adorned with disc crowns.” 

Other objects include gold chains, cylin- 
der seals, beads, and rings. 

In addition to this treasure, some 250 
carved ivories, many of them covered with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, were found in the 
palace. Prof. John A. Wilson, director of 
the Oriental Institute, expects that the de- 
ciphering of these inscriptions will add 
much to our knowledge of Egyptian and 
Palestinian history. 


Stingless Bees Sought 


Breeding experiments designed to pro- 
duce a stingless bee are being conducted 
by Dr. Lloyd R. Watson of Alfred Univer- 
sity with funds provided by the Guggen- 
heim Foundation. 

Dr. Watson points to the successes which 
have been obtained by animal breeders and 
plant breeders. He sees no reason why 
similar experiments with insects should not 
succeed. 

To date he has succeeded in breeding a 
strain of bees so gentle that he is able to 
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The Realm of Science 


keep the hive in his dining room, permitting 
the bees to come and go by means of a 
hole in one of the window panes. 

To accomplish his results, he has worked 
out a technique by which the sperm cells 
of the drone of one strain can be transferred 
with the aid of a binocular microscope and 
suitable instruments to the queen bee of 
another strain. He has succeeded in rear- 
ing workers, drones, and queen bees by 
this method. 

While anyone who has had the unfortu- 
nate experience of sitting down upon a bee 
at a picnic will appreciate the value of his 
experiments, Dr. Watson’s primary pur- 
pose is not to make the world safer for 
picnickers. Stingless bees might be kept 
easily in the corner of any garden without 
presenting a hazard. It is fair to assume 
that they would revolutionize methods of 
bee-keeping. 

He is interested also in breeding bees 
capable of carrying larger loads of pollen 
and working at lower temperatures than do 
the American bees. He has imported 75 
strains of bees from various parts of the 
world as part of his experiments. 


The Sun’s Corona 


No doubt every reader is familiar with 
pictures of solar eclipses. At the center is 
the dark disc of the moon which obscures 
the sun from view. Surrounding this disc 
and close to it are the solar prominences, 
the tongues of flaming gases which arise 
from the solar surface. Finally, spreading 
out in various directions, there are the filmy 
streamers which comprise the sun’s corona. 

Today, however, science has a new pic- 
ture of the corona. It was made by Major 
Albert W. Stevens, famous stratosphere ex- 
plorer, who went up to an altitude of 25,000 
feet off the coast of Peru during the eclipse 
of June 8. 

His pictures, made with three different 
cameras, all show the sun to be surrounded 
by a great, globular blanket. The streamers 
which were formerly thought to constitute 
the whole of the sun’s corona, are incon- 
spicuous features within the great globular 
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blanket of foggy light which appears on 
his pictures. - 

Little was ‘said about his photographs 
after the eclipse because it was feared that 
they were the results of optical defects or 
ice particles in the stratosphere. As a re- 
sult, the astronomers of Harvard College 
Observatory and the photographic experts 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. were asked to 
undertake a series of rigid tests. 

They agreed that the photographs were 
real. It had previously been suspected that 
the sun’s corona was really globular in 
structure. But this is the first time that 
direct proof has been brought forward. 

Major Stevens’ results are ascribed to 
the fact that at an altitude of 25,000 feet, 
he had left two-thirds of the bulk of the 
atmosphere of the earth behind him. The 
air thins out with extreme rapidity at high 
altitudes. Consequently his photographs 
showed faint details which could not be 
gotten through the lower, thicker layers of 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

One result of his flight, Dr. Harlow Shap- 
ley, director of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, points out, is that astronomers 
will have to make plans for high altitude 
flights at all future eclipses. 


Fighting Infantile Paralysis 


A new method, known as chemical block- 
ade, is urged by leading medical men as 
a preventive against infantile paralysis or 
poliomyelitis. The method consists in the 
use of a chemical spray which blocks the 
nasal passages by which the virus of the 
disease makes its way into the olfactory 
nerve of the nose and thence into the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

In a statement prepared for the New 
York Academy of Medicine, Dr. Thomas 
H. Rivers, director of the Rockefeller Hos- 
pital of New York, says, “If I had a child 
in an area where poliomyelitis appeared, 
I would take my child to a good otolaryn- 
gologist and ask him to apply the spray 
advised by Dr. Max Peet in the manner set 
forth by Dr. Peet.” 

Dr. Peet set forth his method in the Jour- 
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nal of the American Medical Association in 
a paper titled “The Chemical Prophylaxis 
for Poliomyelitis, the Technic of Applying 
Zinc Sulphate Intranasally.” 

Chemical sprays have been tried in the 
past with indifferent success. Dr. Peet 
believes that the difficulty was in the man- 
ner of application. 

He found that when zinc sulphate was 
properly applied, it was painful. Conse- 
quently he uses a solution containing one 
per cent zinc sulphate, one per cent ponto- 
caine, and a half per cent of sodium chlo- 
ride. The pontocaine, a local anesthetic, 
eliminates the pain. 

This mixture has proved satisfactory in 
protecting monkeys against the disease. 
Medical men are eager that it be given a 
trial in the unfortunate event that an epi- 
demic of poliomyelitis again develops. 


New Insanity Treatment 


Upon the heels of excellent reports of 
success with the insulin shock treatment of 
insanity in clinics in many parts of the 
United States, comes the news of a new 
shock treatment for insanity. 

The insulin treatment, upon which I have 
commented previously in this department, 
was developed by Dr. Manfred Sakel of 
Vienna. The new treatment was developed 
in Poland by a Polish psychiatrist, Dr. 
Meduna. 

This treatment makes use of a drug 
known as metrazol. It has been used previ- 
ously by the medical profession as a circu- 
latory and respiratory stimulant, serving in 
this regard in much the same fashion as 
adrenalin. 

In treating insanity, the doctor first ren- 
ders the patient’s system alkaline with large 
doses of baking soda. Then the patient is 
given an overdose of metrazol. In a few 
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minutes, violent convulsions develop, some- 
times so violent that the patient’s jaws or 
shoulders are thrown out of joint. But these 
end in a few seconds. 

For about an hour the patient remains in 
a stupor. Reports from Europe state that 
the patient emerges from this stupor with 
improved mentality. 

Tests of the new drug are being made in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by Dr. Guy H. Williams, 
superintendent of the Cleveland State Hos. 
pital for the Insane, and Dr. Louis J. Kar- 
nosh, head of the psychopathic department 
of the Cleveland City Hospital. 

To date, some patients have shown im- 
provement, others have shown none. ‘The 
two Cleveland doctors say that more time 
is needed to evaluate the treatment. 


The Moon and Crops 


Old superstitions insist that moonlight 
has an effect upon crops and that some 
crops should be planted in the light of the 
moon, others in the dark of the moon. 

Moonlight is polarized light. Accord- 
ingly Dr. Earl S. Johnston of the Smith- 
sonian Institution sought to test the old 
superstitions by studying plants grown 
under ordinary light and under polarized 
light. He found no measurable differences. 


Weather Made to Order 


Two new rooms, installed at the General 
Electric laboratories in Schenectady, N. Y., 
for testing airplane radio equipment, have 
been so arranged that any temperature from 
40 degrees below zero to 160 degrees above 
zero can be obtained. 

Humidity and air pressure can be simi- 
larly controlled, duplicating any condition 
from the North Pole to the equator, and 
sea level to the stratosphere. 

Davip Dietz 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LAW 


EPTEMBER witnessed the reenact- 
ment of the Battle of Sharpsburg or 
Antietam in Maryland. The original 

battle, closing scene of Lee’s first invasion 
of the North, was notable for its display 
of sacrifice and heroism, for the tactical 
skill applied in the defense of interior lines 
by an inferior force, and for the sustained 
fury of the attack. It provides us with 
many other technical and moral lessons. 
The campaign of which it was the denoue- 
ment was remarkable for the restraint ex- 
hibited by the Confederate forces in the 
territory which they traversed. True, the 
strategic purpose of Lee called for such 
restraint, which might help to attract the 
inhabitants of Maryland to the Confederate 
cause, encourage foreign powers to recog- 
nize the Southern nation, and induce a pub- 
lic opinion in the North favorable to a 
settlement of the conflict. Nevertheless, the 
rich countryside invited appropriation, 
and the Southern troops were ill-clad, ill- 
armed, hungry, and smarting with the mem- 
ory of Virginia homes demolished in the 
path of McClellan’s siege of the Peninsula. 
Lee might just as well have been counseled 
to carry terror and “frightfulness” with 
him, as a method calculated to secure the 
same objectives, or most of them, more 
speedily. 

Many hundreds of young men died or 
were crippled in the Battle. Ferocity in 
the mélée was not inferior to that char- 
acteristic of battles joined in the beginning 
of time, those in consummation at this mo- 
ment, and those at issue in the hands of 
Fate for ages of ages to come. Yet, as we 
look back on those simpler days, they seem 
to have offered brighter prospects for the 
mitigation of the misery of warfare. Op- 
posing commanders delighted in exchang- 
ing polite notes in the heat of the fighting, 
and the fighters used the intervals to ex- 
change tobacco. Barbara Fritchie could 
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feel confident that her old gray head would 
not be shot. Amenities prospered, and the 
opposing Governments were more open and 
chivalrous. Wars in those days were for- 
mally declared, with the principal object, 
to use the words of Andrés Bello written a 
hundred years ago, of “conciliating to us 
the opinion of the other States, making 
patent the justice of our cause. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the language (of the 
declaration) ought to be noble and de- 
corous; a cultured Nation does not forget, 
not even toward its enemy, the respect 
which it owes to the others.” 


Law in the Presence of Warfare 


““When is a war not a war,” asks a writer 
in Export Trade and Shipper. “Technically 
there are complicated answers in the tomes 
on international law and in the interpreta- 
tion of foreign offices. Practically ... 
the rates promulgated by marine insurance 
underwriters are the patent indicators of 
belligerence whether all the formalities have 
been complied with or not.” This is a 
question of much concern these days, when 
the practice of waging hostilities without 
declaring war—indeed with warm protesta- 
tions to the contrary—appears to have be- 
come standard. 

One of the important reasons ascribed to 
the rule exacting a declaration of war in 
advance of definite hostilities was the ne- 
cessity of fixing a date for the determina- 
tion of war-affected legal rights of belliger- 
ents and neutrals in all walks of life, and 
quite especially marine insurance under- 
writers. “Nothing,” to quote Antonio 
Sanchez de Bustamente y Sirvén, author 
of the latest (1937) important survey of 
international law, “calls for clearness and 
certainty in the family of nations so much 
as the start of an armed conflict.” Alphonse 
Rivier concludes (1896) that the matter of 
a certain and positive time when a state of 
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peace terminates and a state of war begins 
is of primary importance, as well for the 
subject of the belligerent countries as for 
neutrals. To “declare” war, he says, merely 
means the doing of some decisive act which 
brings about the passage from a “state of 
peace” to a “state of war.” General Davis 
explains (1908) that “In former times war 
was declared with great formalities. This 
is no longer the case, the formal declara- 
tion having ceased when the necessity for 
its existence had passed away... . Al- 
though the practice of making formal dec- 
larations no longer obtains, a state which 
assumes a belligerent attitude towards an- 
other is obliged to give public notice of its 
intention. . . . This notice is frequently 
given by proclamations which contain a 
statement of the cause of war or motives for 
which it is undertaken. They also contain 
the date after which a state of hostility will 
legally exist. This is a matter of great im- 
portance, in that it enables neutral powers 
to give effect to their neutrality laws, to 
issue proclamations of neutrality, and to 
fix a date upon which their neutral obliga- 
tions become binding.” Another curious 
advantage of giving such notice is men- 
tioned by John Bassett Moore: “Nor is the 
practice of fraud and deceit permitted by 
a state of war supposed to be admissible 
in time of peace.” . 

The Constitution provides that “Th 
Congress shall have Power ... To de- 
clare War.” The laws of other lands have 
similar provisions. The Hague Convention 
of 1907 “Relative to the Opening of Hostil- 
ities” ( to which most of the countries of the 
world are committed, including the pres- 
ently embattled states) provides: “The 
contracting Powers recognize that hostil- 
ities between themselves must not com- 
mence without previous explicit warning, 
in the form either of a reasoned declaration 
of war or of an ultimatum with conditional 
declaration of war.” 

Why, then, are not countries moved by a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind 
enough to issue such declarations? Per- 
haps they do not wish to fall afoul of the 
machinery projected by the League of Na- 
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tions for the cure of wars. Perhaps they 
prefer to be free to exercise the machina. 
tions, deception, chicane, and psychological 
manipulations believed to be of tactical 
utility. Nothwithstanding universal ad- 
vances in communications, from which it 
might be supposed that the margin of possi- 
bility to fool any of the people any of the 
time would be diminished to the vanishing 
point, the mercurial art of propaganda still 
proves psychological factors most impor- 
tant in war, not only at home but, increas. 
ingly now as the interdependence of the 
nations enlarges, for foreign mystification 
also. 


The Eclipse of Law 


The gift of judgment, which distinguishes 
man from lower forms, compels us to ra- 
tionalize our own actions and to fix the 
actions of others into familiar logical 
frames. Therefore, nations engaged in un- 
declared warfare with each other seek to 
provide the world with custom-made con- 
clusions. If the probable aggressor, by 
omitting a declaration of war, can raise in 
the minds of some outsiders a reasonable 
doubt of its aggressive mania, or even if 
it can thereby make out a meager prima 
facie case for its rationalized motives, it 
cannot be expected to disregard the ad- 
vantage. Similarly, if the probable aggres- 
see can, by omitting a formal declaration of 
war, cause the common emotion of syn- 
pathy for the oppressed to flourish, it would 
be madness to do otherwise. With the clash 
of arms laws go into seclusion: no less do 
frankness and honesty veil their faces. 

Whatever the’ reasons, it is a fact that few 
of the many wars since 1919 have been re 
spectably declared. In most cases they 
can be classified as modern forms of the 
ancient art, “restraint of princes.” And, 
whatever the advantages of undeclared war- 
fare, the risks are ample, too. For one 
thing, it may afford a neutral nation a plat: 
form for the administration of a scolding 
which is bad for public opinion. 

The “statuality of law” is a phrase em 
ployed by theorists to denote the existence 
of legal phenomena in nature, entirely apatt 
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Highlights of the Law 


from the existence of the state or other for- 
mal jurisdiction. It implies that these 
phenomena are instinct in any society. The 
common view of the layman, and also of 
lawyers who have not had occasion to ex- 
amine the “law of nations,” is that interna- 
tional law is a kind of ignis fatuus, chased 
by fools and dreamers. Nevertheless, even 
though the rules of international law are 
most generally honored in the breach, the 
peoples of the world exhibit symptoms of a 
congenital, if rudimentary, societal pro- 
clivity, the existence of which is either pred- 
icated upon or produces a posteriori the 
elements of a reign of law. 

International law falls easily into two 
parts, the law of peace and the law of war. 
The law of peace until lately has grown 
quietly and modestly, feeding on insignifi- 
cant habits or customs, especially of mer- 
chants by sail or caravan, and fostered 
for the convenience and safety of embassies 
and heralds. Radicating among such 
homely surroundings as the inns and tav- 
erns sheltering travelers or pilgrims from 
far countries, it has no doubt become firmly 
fixed in the mind of mankind. In recent 
decades it has had a phenomenal growth, 
through the practice of legislating on or 
codifying important sections of the law at 
international conferences ratified by the 
individual nations. Many of these conven- 
tions establish the law applicable to in- 
ternational commerce, transportation and 
communication, but others regulate civil 
rights (such as the prohibition of slavery), 
crime (such as provisions for extradition), 
labor, social evils (narcotics, white slav- 
ery), taxation, and the administration of 
justice (judicial assistance) and many 
other legal subjects. 


Abuses of the Laws of Peace and War 


The international law of war, however, 
is naturally more spectacular and _ re- 
nowned, and doubtless it has its roots in 
habits of mankind just as ancient as the 
customs of peaceful intercourse. Although 
with Grotius, Vattel, and other early mas- 
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ters, the laws of war were established as a 
field for philosophic speculation, study of 
these laws in the modern spirit of applied 
science began with the issue under Abraham 
Lincoln of the famous “General Order No. 
100,” which was known as “Instructions 
for the Government of Armies of the United 
States in the Field,” redacted by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, a German liberal expatriate, veteran 
of Waterloo, who came to occupy a posi- 
tion of influence in American councils. 

In the Franco-Prussian War these In- 
structions were officially adapted by Ger- 
many in 1870. The eminent legal scholar 
Bluntschli based upon them the code 
adopted as the Brussels Convention of 
1874. Out of this there developed other 
codifications, such as that adopted by the 
Institute of International Law in 1880, 
called the “Oxford Laws of War on Land,” 
the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 
respecting “The Laws and Customs of War 
on Land” and “The Adaptation to Mari- 
time Warfare of the Principles of the 
Geneva (1864) Convention.” Moreover, 
the influence of the famous American Gen- 
eral Order No. 100 is still traceable in the 
military regulations of many countries, 
such as the British Military Manual of 
1883, revised in 1914, the German Kreigs- 
brauch im Land-Kreige of 1902, the Nether- 
lands’ Laws and Customs of War on Land 
of 1904, and our own Rules of Land War- 
fare, U.S.A. of 1914. It is interesting to 
note that they formed the basis, also, of 
Russian and Japanese instructions issued 
when these two countries were locked in 
war in 1904. 

Although most of these rules are flaunted 
with reckless abandon under pressure of 
actual conflict, they still represent per- 
suasive expressions of the better nature and 
higher aspirations of men. The World 
Court may some day come to supply some 
of the missing elements in this type of law, 
especially the solemn judgment as to the 
applicability of sanctions, and thence may 
materialize means and methods of execu- 
tion. GuERRA EVERETT 
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ERHAPS the outstanding item of re- 

ligious news during the month was 

the acquittal of Dr. Friedrich Di- 
belius, German Confessional Church leader. 
Charged with having deliberately misrepre- 
sented Hanns Kerrl, Reich Church Minister, 
in a letter, Dr. Dibelius was declared not 
guilty by an emergency court in Berlin. 
He had claimed in a letter written last 
February 22 that Herr Kerrl had publicly 
declared that it was absurd and trivial to 
hold that the foundation of Christianity 
was faith that Jesus was the Son of God. 
The passage in Dr. Dibelius’ letter which 
so provoked the Church Minister as to 
have him arrested and brought to trial was 
this: 

“Catholic Bishop Galen and Protestant 
General Superintendent Zoellner tried to 
teach him what Christianity is—namely, 
recognition that Jesus is the son of God. 
This the minister called absurd and trivial.” 

Eight hours of debate raged over the 
exact interpretation of this phrase. The 
court’s decision was undoubtedly a serious 
blow to Herr Kerrl, who protested that he 
had meant that it was “absurd and trivial” 
for Dr. Zoellner to send the two clerics to 
give him instruction. Dr. Dibelius was 
cleared of the charge of “conscious untruth- 
fulness.” The court left the impression that 
he had come pretty near the truth. 

The prosecuting attorney complicated 
matters by saying in his plea that if what 
Dr. Dibelius said were true it would in- 
volve the fall of the Reich Church Minister. 
No evidence of this has been forthcoming, 
but the trial of the Rev. Martin Niemoeller, 
Protestant opposition leader, which was 
scheduled to come up four days after that 
of Dr. Dibelius was postponed. (Dr. Di- 
belius and the Rev. Niemoeller were close 
associates in the opposition leadership.) 
Apparently taken aback by the severe de- 
feat in the Dibelius trial, the Reich Church 


Ministry is evidently preparing its case 
against Herr Niemoeller much more care. 
fully. 

Although the Dibelius acquittal made 
the postponement of the Niemoeller trial 
almost inevitable, the mass demonstration 
of several hundred of Herr Niemoeller’s 
parishioners on the eve of their pastor’s 
trial undoubtedly convinced the Church 
Ministry of the wisdom of their decision. 
The parade, believed to be the first public 
mass demonstration against any measure 
taken by the Government under Nazi rule, 
resulted in the arrest of 115 demonstrators. 
A ban on a prayer meeting Sunday night, 
August 8, was responsible for the demon- 
stration. Such a meeting was held Monday 
night. The police did not interfere! 

Despite efforts of the Reich officials to 
belittle the Church struggle a_ reaction 
seems to be taking place among thinking 
people in Germany today. Secret police 
report to their dismayed superiors that the 
officially sponsored German Christian 
meetings are sparsely attended. The same 
public halls used for these meetings are 
refused to the Evangelical opposition. The 
Dahlem demonstration is but an outburst 
of feeling, heretofore controlled and sup- 
pressed, of Germans who are beginning to 
wonder if the trouble may lie not with the 
“reactionary pastors” but with totalitarian- 
ism itself. 

Meanwhile a new type of death notice is 
being used in the German press. In place 
of the customary phrase announcing that 
a person “died with belief in God,” the 
National Socialists now use “died with be- 
lief in Adolf Hitler” or “died with belief 
in his Fuehrer.” Another variation is 
“Died with belief in Germany’s future.” 
Peace with the Vatican seems unlikely, in 
view of the continued attacks on the educa- 
tional system of the Church. The condition 
of the Jews of Germany is certainly not im- 
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proving. Herr Niemoeller and hundreds 
of other Protestant pastors are in jail or 
concentration camps. The immorality trials 
of Roman Catholic clergy and lay brothers 
continue, although little is heard of the 
tremendous blast of publicity which was 
supposed to accompany them. 


Spain and Mexico Relent 


In the midst of an almost daily bombard- 
ment of “persecution” news it is a relief to 
report two suspensions of church restric- 
tions. From Valencia come reports that 
Catholic priests were permitted to visit 
front line trenches in the Madrid sector 
and administer Extreme Unction to dying 
loyalist soldiers who were pleading for it. 
Other dispatches state that under the spon- 
sorship of Manuel Irujo, Minister of Jus- 
tice, Mass is now celebrated openly in both 
Valencia and Madrid. The Anarchist news- 
paper Fragua is reported to have published 
on its front page in large type the recent 
order against molestation of priests. 
Churches throughout Republican Spain re- 
main closed, services being conducted in 
the homes of priests or their parishioners. 

And in Mexico, after a six-year suspen- 
sion, religious services were resumed on 
Sunday, August 1, in Jalapa, capital of the 
State of Veracruz. A new amendment to 
the local law which practically banned all 
priests from the State, now authorizes a 
maximum of 14 priests in the State. Al- 
though Veracruz and Jalapa are the only 
places where services have been resumed, 
resumption is expected soon in many other 
towns. The cathedral in Jalapa (the only 
church with a priest authorized to officiate) 
was crowded throughout the day. 


Edinburgh Conference 
The World Conference on Faith and 


Order met in Edinburgh as announced last 
month. After the opening of the Confer- 
ence sessions on Tuesday, August 3, the en- 
tire delegation was divided into four 
groups which met each day for a week to 
discuss the various angles of issues which 
today divide the Church. The questions 


studied were: 
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1. The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. The Church of Christ and the Word of 
God. : 

3. The Church of Christ: Ministry and 
Sacrament. 

4. The Church’s Unity in Life and Wor- 

ship. 

The findings of the various sections were 
then discussed in plenary session. No at- 
tempts were made to gloss over the differ- 
ences which exist between the groups and 
sects represented. (Virtually every Chris- 
tian Church was represented, with the no- 
table exception of the Roman Catholic. In 
a courteous response to an invitation from 
the Anglican Archbishop of York to send 
delegates to Edinburgh, Archbishop Joseph 
MacDonald, Roman Catholic prelate of 
Edinburgh, gave the Conference his bless- 
ing but said: “It is wise to pursue our 
different lines of service independently.” 
Unofficial Roman Catholic “observers” at- 
tended the discussions but did not partici- 
pate. ) 

It is too soon after this Edinburgh Con- 
ference to evaluate its accomplishments. 
According to the best available reports the 
Conference on Faith and Order was un- 
able “to discover and assert the underlying 
unity which binds us together through our 
common loyalty to our one Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ.” (This was the ex- 
pressed purpose of the Conference.) Hav- 
ing failed to draft a common doctrine for 
Christianity, an affirmation stating a de- 
sire for unity was unanimously approved at 
the closing session on August 18. The 
declaration read: “We humbly acknowl- 
edge our divisions are contrary to the will 
of Christ, and we pray God for Unity... . 
We are thankful that during recent years, 
we have been drawn together, prejudices 


_have been overcome, misunderstandings re- 


moved, and real, if limited progress has 
been made toward our goal of a common 
Wie. 

One concrete accomplishment of the 
Faith and Order Conference was the plan 
for uniting all the Christian Churches of 
the world (with the exception, of course, 
of the Roman Catholic). Of dubious merit, 
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the plan proposes a World Council of 
Churches functioning through two bodies: 
(1) a general assembly of representatives 
of the churches of approximately 200 mem- 
bers, meeting every five years; and (2) a 
central council of (approximately) sixty 
members, which shall be a committee of the 
General Assembly when constituted, meet- 
ing annually. The scheme is not to be put 
in operation until approved by the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Faith and Order 
Conference in such way as that committee 
may designate, and then by ratification of 
the Churches. 
Clifford P. Moorehouse, Editor of The 
Living Church (August 28 issue) said: 
Perhaps St. Giles’ Cathedral is itself 
the best indication of the progress that 
has been made. ...In it John Knox 
thundered his denunciations of the 
ancient Church. In it Jenny Geddes 
threw her famous stool at the head of the 
Dean when he began the first celebration 
of Archbishop Laud’s liturgy in 1637. 
In it the Solemn League and Covenant 
was signed. . . . In this same St. Giles’ 
Cathedral new history is being made. . 
Men and women of many religious 
denominations have been worshiping to- 
gether within the ancient walls of St. 
Giles’. Two days ago a Syrian Arch- 
bishop led from its pulpit the prayers of 
the daily office of his Church, and Angli- 
cans and Orthodox, Protestants and Old 
Catholics, Calvinists and Lutherans, 
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joined in the responses. No John Knox 
was present to denounce the ancient 
Church, no Jenny Geddes to throw a stool 
at the Archbishop’s head. Yet this was 
the same St. Giles’ in Edinburgh, the 
stronghold of rigid Scotch Presbyteri- 
anism. . . . These men and women have 
a will to unity, and where there is a will, 
a way will ultimately be found, and that 
without the compromise of essential 
principles. 


Yugoslav Excommunications 


The threatened excommunication of the 
Yugoslav political leaders went into effect 
on Sunday, August 8, when the names of 
Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch and eight 
other members of the Cabinet, with the 
Speaker and 15 other members of Parlia- 
ment were read in the dioceses of their re- 
pective residences. Unprecedented in the 
annals of the Serbian Church, such action 
has not been witnessed in Europe since the 
Middle Ages. Denied all Church rites and 
privileges pending trial by the chief ec- 
clesiastical court, the Cabinet has expressed 
its determination to remain in office. Ru- 
mors have been rife that a reorganization 
of the Cabinet is being considered. The 
visit of the Minister of the Interior, Fr. 
Anton Koroshetz, and the Minister of 
Transportation, Mehmed Spaho (a Mos 
lem) have lent credence to such rumors. 

Rev. WILLIAM SHARP 
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* THEY SAY x 


Translations and quotations 


from the press of the world 


BOMBS 


Sir Samuel Hoare, who was recently First 
Lord of the Admiralty, gave precision the 
other day to the current statements that anti- 
aircraft defence is so far advanced that bat- 
tleships attacked by aircraft will—shall we 
say?—give a good account of themselves; he 
said that a “massed dive” on a battleship 
“would probably result in at least ten enemy 
aircraft being brought down.” This may be 
a reasonable enough estimate, but it ignores 
two material points: how many enemy aircraft 
constitute a “massed dive” and how many of 
them will not be brought down? The annoying 
thing (from the professional point of view) 
is that all the practical experience which the 
world is now collecting on this subject gives 
no useful information. The reason is that no 
one attacks anyone else who has a roughly 
equal power of self-defence. Italy bombed the 
Abyssinians, who were defenceless. Franco 
destroyed Guernica, which was in the same 
state. The Espana, which was supposed to 
have been sunk by a Government bomb, prob- 
ably ran on a mine. Two Government aero- 
planes bombed the Deutschland successfully, 
but it is at least possible, as the Germans 
insist, that the Deutschland anti-aircraft guns 
were not in action. The Japanese have so far 
bombed the Chinese without reply. We our- 
selves bomb border tribesmen, whose resources 
do not run to anti-aircraft guns. The only 
exception is, perhaps, on the Madrid front, 
and there both sides claim victories, and 
Franco only does not bomb Madrid because 
he can more cheaply shell it. In fact, there 
is no basis of actual fighting experience on, 
which to estimate what defensive forces will 
be able to do against attack or to conclude 
that battleships will deal so severely with 
enemy aircraft that they will probably not 


return. The more reason, therefore, pending 
further and better particulars, to keep both 
the Fleet Air Arm and the defences aboard 
ship up to the highest efficiency. 

—The Manchester Guardian 


BASQUE CHILDREN 


Much struck by the newspaper reports of 
the terrible things these Basque children do 
(the Telegraph reports that English girls had 
their hair pulled by Basques the other day), 
I have been making inquiries about the whole 
subject. Ought they to be immediately re- 
patriated as friends of Franco say? The case 
on grounds of morals and damage is not really 
as convincing as they suggest. All the claims 
by local residents for damage do not amount 
to more than a few pounds: most of the trou- 
ble seems to have arisen from a shortage of 
supervisors who could talk Spanish. In order 
no doubt to make things easier Sir Samuel 
Hoare has just refused to allow Spaniards in 
France to come over for the purpose of help- 
ing in the camps. The record of the Commit- 
tee really seems quite creditable to me. Only 
two children have died cf tuberculosis (con- 
tracted before they came to this country), 
eighteen tough boys have gone to France 
(where they are presumably less sensitive) ; 
one child has gone back to Vigo when it was 
known that the parents could look after it. 
Mr. Eden, I understand, has admitted in cor- 
respondence that conditions in Bilbao are not 
yet safe enough for the return of the rest of 
the children—who number, it is sometimes for- 
gotten, 3,805 mainly quite normal children 
whom, I should have thought, any decent 
English man or woman would gladly welcome 
here. 

But then how little I understand the minds 
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UN AFFARE 


Tl 420, Paes 
DIVISION OF PALESTINE 


Solomon: “This time you muct divide it 
into three, John. I want a good share of this” 


of the British upper class! Having heard the 
other day of an argument in the remote ham- 
let of Spuffle, where some Basque children are 
housed, I wrote for information and was re- 
warded with the following letter from a gen- 
tleman, or perhaps a lady, who seems fully 
cognisant of the facts. The letter reads as fol- 
lows, capitals and italics being his (or her) 
own: 

“Here ‘in Spuffle we are Right minded; we 
uphold the State; we know that anarchism, 
bolshevism, communism and socialism are so 
many names for the views that Moscow seeks 
to introduce into the body politic with a hypo- 
dermic syringe of Gold. 

“Let me repeat that, being Right minded, 
we endeavour to be worthy of our King, our 
country and our glorious Constitution. 

“A little while ago one of our energetic local 
committees was planning an outing for the 
school children, an annual example of our 
kindness to the deserving poor. As ill fortune 
will have it, a party of Basque refugee boys 
and girls, so called, has been housed in our 
midst, without consent sought or obtained and 
in flagrant defiance of the laws of neutrality. 
I have not seen them, I have strictly forbidden 
my children to go near their quarters. Cer- 
tainly I never thought that a resident of Spuf- 
fle could be found to suggest that these unde- 
sirable aliens should actually be taken to the 
seaside with our English boys and girls. The 
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men cr women who put the proposal forwar| 
must have Red blood in their veins, I chal. 
lenge them to deny it. Fortunately, the das. 
tardly suggestion, instantly understood, was 
promptly turned down. We rejected it, firs 
because Spuffle must be neutral even if West. 
minster and Whitehall, influenced by secre 
agitators, forget their duty. Secondly, it was 
pointed out, truly enough, that to take Basque 
children to the sea in company with our own 
would be to corrupt our little ones, perhaps 
beyond redemption. 

“I venture to think that our spirited action 
in saving our children must deal a well-merited 
blow to all your subversive paper stands for. 

I remain, Sir 
(for Spuffle, if I dare say so) 
A SPUFFLER” 


—Critic in the New Statesman and Nation, J-ondon 


0 BRITONS! 


Despair is life’s last station. For fifteen 
years we have been afflicted with you, 0 
Britons! You are mistaken if you think there 
is no more in us than what you see. Behind it 
there are things which may come upon you 
suddenly from where you do not expect it. 
Do you not realize that you ought to fear our 
despair more than anything else, for it is like 
a factory of arms and ammunition, it is a 
spring of stratagems, terrors and destruction? 
The land is ours, it is Mohammed’s and 
Christ’s, not the land of Isaac and Israel. 
Islam may be asleep at present, and so you 
may make Palestine more and more Jewish. 
But one single earthquake can turn everything 
upside down. Not yet have we sent out the 
resounding war-cry of Islam which will make 
all Britons everywhere the enemies of Mos- 
lems. Let not yourselves be deceived by what 
you see of weakness, and unite all that is 
split. Beware of giving us the steed of despair, 
lest we ride it against you. Fear us more as 
poor and despairing, than as rich and hope- 


ful! 


—AlI Jamiah al-Islamiyah, Palestine 


GAY DIVORCEES 


The government could reduce the number 
of divorces by paying a little more attention 


.to the question of alimony claimed by a di 


vorced woman for herself and her children. 
Already the Department of Justice has ac- 

complished something in this field. A recent 

circular asks all the native courts to examine 
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carefully all eases brought for alimony. The 
Ministry has ruled that a negligent husband 
shall be imprisoned if he is not acquitted by 
payment of the alimony. It is to be considered 
as a debt of the first importance which must 
be paid upon pain of detention. 

You must realize that divorces in Egypt 
are very frequent, more than fifty per cent of 
those married, which is twice the percentage 
attributed to Soviet Russia. 

‘The government circular is not sufficient. 
It must be followed by vigorous control on the 
part of the government inspectors. Take for 
instance the divorced woman who has seen her 
case postponed nine times in succession “for 
further study” since the fifth of last Febru- 
ary. This case is supposed to come before the 
court on the fifth of August. But the judge 
who has remanded it goes on his vacation on 
the third of August. He knew at that time 
that another judge would try the case and in 
his turn postpone it “for further.study.” 

—Al Balagh, Egypt 


FORBIDDEN TO JEWS 


In one of the northern suburbs of Berlin 
the number of seats in the local parks has 


been apportioned as between Jews and Aryans 
on the basis of their relative numbers in the 
district. One hundred park seats have been 
made available; ninety-two are for Aryans 
and eight for Jews. The Aryan seats bear the 


notice “Forbidden to Jews.” The arrange- 
ment, it is declared in the press, was made 
owing to the complaints of Aryans against 
the Jews, and is recommended by the local 
council to other districts. 

The “Black Corps,” the organ of the S. S., 
has an attack upon the Jews in the manner 
which accompanied the incidents of two years 
ago, when a number of Jews were roughly 
handled in the West End of Berlin for alleg- 
edly being impudent and presumptuous. 

The “Black Corps” declares that the Jews 
are showing themselves again en masse at 
bathing resorts and other places, notwith- 
standing the existence of the notices “Jews 
not wanted” which are to be found in almost 
every resort. The paper mentions specifically 
a well-known restaurant and beach in the 
western outskirts of Berlin, and its article is 
accompanied by a series of pictures showing 
Jews in bathing costumes and other Jews danc- 
ing there. 

—The Manchester Guardian 
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KNOT LIKELY 
THE SKIPPER (John Bull): Now, I ask 


you! Have I a chance with a crew like this? 


WEARY ITALIANS 


Part of the 11,000 Italians sent to Abyssinia 
for colonization of the conquered country and 
who refused to work under the severe condi- 
tions there, are on the way back. They were 
very bitter against their Government in gen- 
eral and against the Fascists in particular. 
They had hardly received any money for their 
work and were not allowed to keep arms, al- 
though always in the danger of attack by the 
Abyssinians. They said Abyssinia was only 
for Fascists who were fed well, but non-Fas- 
cists could never remain and work there under 
the prevailing uncertain and war-like condi- 
tions. 

Fighting is reported from all sides. The 
Dankalis have been fighting desperately. Be- 
fore the Italian troops reached the place, they 
were ready for them with the same tactics 
that they used while the Abyssinians sent ex- 
peditions against them. The Dankali country 
has no water, but here and there are a few 
wells. They had put these under strong guard 
and harassed the Italians who got thirsty very 
soon. When they were already in disorder the 
Dankalis attacked them fiercely. Only when 
aeroplanes came to throw barrels of water 
down, and fresh reserves arrived, the Dan- 
kalis retreated towards the border fighting all 


the time. —Independent India 


TWILIGHT IN TURKEY 


We are facing a great contrast; we must 
take care of our national character. 

From behind barred windows the girl has 
gone to the jazz dancing halls, and the young 
man has left the coffee house for the bar. 





Glasgow Record 
THE RISING SUN 
(The majority parties in Japan are urging 
the Government to “take a vigorous attitude 
towards China and seek a fundamental solu- 
tion.”’ ) 


The village elder has shaved his beard, and 
thrown away the turban from his head. The 
young men who used to sing to the music in 
the cafés have now become addicts of noc- 
turnal pleasures. Our ladies that could get a 
few rounds in the streets by pretending they 
were going to the mosque, now go up and 
down Beyoglu in front of the cinemas during 
the month of Ramadan. The veiled woman 
who would not be seen even by men who were 
relatives, now sits among us with rouged lips. 

Let us not forget that this change, nearly 
unthinkable in extent, took only ten years. 
I: may be considered unique in history in its 
suddenness. 

But we must know that a true society is 
founded on genuine morality. The new con- 
duct, the appropriation of new beliefs, will 
be natural, easy, and without dangers, if gen- 
uine morality is based on firm and sound 
principles. 

In the face of this great contrast is there 
any doubt that we need the greatest caution 
and the greatest care for ourselves, for our 
social beliefs, our national character and our 
national morals? —Birlik, Turkey 


SHANGHAI DANCE 
Of the many evidences of Western influence 
to be found in Shanghai nothing is more re- 
markable than the dancing craze, which in the 
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past few years has won an increasingly large 
number of followers amongst Chinese of all 
ages and of all stations except the very lowest, 
Shanghai has more than one hundred dance 
halls and cabarets, large and small, which 
provide employment for some five thousand 
professional dance partners, and the most 
popular of these establishments are crowded 
night after night. Some are open for business 
during the afternoons and even in one or two 
cases during the luncheon interval. . 

Nowadays the largest proportion by far of 
the dance partners are Chinese girls whose 
ages range from fifteen to twenty-five; most 
of them are in their late teens. This is a rela- 
tively new development, for ten years ago the 
partners to be found in Shanghai’s dance 
halls, then much fewer in number and less 
pretentious in appearance, were virtually all 
Russian girls, coming for the most part from 
Harbin. About 1926, however, the first Chi- 
nese-owned dance hall, known as the Peach 
Blossom Place, was established with Chinese 
girls as partners, and since then numerous 
Chinese dance halls have come into existence. 
The latest addition, which, with a swimming 
pool and restaurant, covers several acres of 
ground, has more than one hundred dance 
partners, chiefly Chinese, but with a sprinkling 
of Russians and Eurasians. 

All of the dance halls work on much the 
same basis, the girls receiving a fixed con- 
mission on dance tickets and drinks. In the 
better-class halls, which usually offer an occa- 
sional vaudeville turn between dances, a dol- 
lar will not buy more than two or three dance 
tickets, whereas in the “dives” of Hongkew 
it can be stretched to buy ten. Usually the 
management allows the girls to keep half of 
their earnings in the matter of dance tickets, 
paying a rather lower commission on drinks 
consumed either by the customer or by the 
girl at the customer’s expense. In most of 
the better-class Chinese establishments, how- 
ever, little liquor is consumed, the majority 
of the patrons limiting their indulgence to 
tea or some variety of soft drink. These places 
are usually conducted with a degree of deco- 
rum which would do credit to a churcli social. 
Family parties, ranging from toothless old 
grandmothers tottering along on bound feet 
to infants asleep in their mothers’ arms, oc- 
cupy tables by the hour, sipping tea and 
munching sweetmeats as they watch the danc- 
ing. 


Although elegantly gowned and groomed 
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and unquestionably attractive, a good 80 per 
cent. of the Chinese dancing partners are 
illiterate. Yet many who can neither write 
nor read their own language often speak Eng- 
lish remarkably well and reveal a surprising 
amount of general knowledge, picked up in 
the course of conversation with their clients. 
Most of the girls come from poor families in 
the hinterland of Shanghai, and in some cases 
have either been bought body and soul or else 
temporarily acquired under contract by older 
women, to whom they are obliged to give their 
earnings in return for food, clothes and lodg- 
ing. The majority earn barely enough to live, 
but a few who enjoy the patronage of wealthy 
Chinese are said to make as much as £100 a 
month. In the larger dance halls the average 
girl probably earns about £10, the minimum 
anywhere about £2 a month, which is consid- 
erably higher than the average wage paid to 
factory girls. However, it must be remem- 
bered that a dancing girl is obliged to spend 
a considerable proportion of her earnings 
upon cosmetics, clothes, and other feminine 
allurements. 

The jazz craze has brought with it a num- 
ber of social problems which are giving the 
Chinese authorities in Shanghai some cause 
for uneasiness. Many of the less reputable 
dance halls make a special point of catering 
to high school and university students, who 
tend increasingly to spend their leisure as 
well as their pocket money in these resorts. 
But it is not only the younger generation that 
is affected. Middle-aged fathers of families 
are also to be found in the dance halls, and 
home life is apt to suffer in consequence. Oc- 
casionally this particular aspect of the prob- 
lem is solved in a rather piquant fashion by 
the husband taking his wife with him when 
he goes to the dance hall. It is now not un- 
common, states a Shanghai newspaper, to see 
wives “patiently sitting on the sidelines whilst 
their husbands disport themselves upon the 
glassy dance floors of Shanghai’s palaces of 
pleasure. In order to pass the time more 
pleasantly some wives bring along books or 
other reading material, nor is knitting taboo 


in such cases.” 
—The Manchester Guardian 


PROMOTING DEMOCRACY 


While democracy as known in the United 
States has never been known in Japan even 
the slight inclination in that direction has 
been suppressed since the Manchurian inter- 


ae 
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HIS GOOD DEED 


Neviile Chamberlain has received an 
autographed letter from Mussolini. 


Mr. 


vention in favor of fascism. The recent victory 
of the political parties apparently only had 
the effect of precipitating the present inter- 
vention in North China. The political-economic 
set-up in Manchukuo is entirely military fas- 
cism. The former Chinese provinces have 
been converted into a happy hunting ground 
of state socialism as interpreted and _ pro- 
moted by officers connected with the power- 
ful Kwantung branch of the Japanese Army. 
This program, which has effectively suppressed 
private enterprise in the Manchurian prov- 
inces and forced the Chinese population into 
a condition little better than serfdom is now 
being extended into North China. If the Jap- 
anese are permitted to complete their program 
in North China, it will not be many weeks 
before all major enterprises are controlled by 
organizations and groups dominated by the 
Japanese army in Manchuria. 

Along with this system the Japanese war- 
lords have fostered the production and inter- 
national traffic in opium, morphine, heroin 
and other habit-forming drugs, recognized as 
a world menace, but which the Japanese re- 
fuse to discontinue because of the money- 
realizing possibilities and value in the sub- 
jugation of native populations. 

Americans were once deeply interested in 
promoting democratic systems—political, edu- 
cational, religious, philanthropic, commercial 
and industrial—in Asia. Obviously this demo- 
cratic spirit and belief in humanitarianism 
bas not disappeared from the hearts of the 
North Americans. Col. Henry L. Stimson, 
former Secretary of State, in his remarkable 
book dealing with the Far Eastern Question, 
said that American reactions toward develop- 
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Il 420, Florence 


RUSSIAN CANNONS AT VALENCIA 


“How did you elude the Franco-Russian control?” “With these black glasses and false 
beards they did not recognise us’’ 


ments in Asia were different from the reac- 
tions of Europeans because Americans were 
in the position of near neighbors to the peo- 
ples of Asia. He said that American interest 
in China was not motivated by commercial 
considerations . . . “it may have been ideal- 
istic . . . it was purely democratic and it 
was held by people who strongly believed in 
self-government, in humanitarianism and in 
peace . .. it was based upon the postulate 
‘that China deserved a fair chance to develop 
herself in the modern world by a protection 
against violation of her administrative and 
territorial integrity. . . .” 

—The China Weekly Review 


AMERICAN INCONSISTENCY 


It is perhaps a puzzle to some that the 
United States Government, supposed to be 
ready to abandon the great Archipelago of 
the Philippines, should spend almost a year 
in various maneuvers, which included secret 
“colonization,” to establish its claim to three 
small, barren, uninhabited islands—Jarvis, 


five miles long and a mile or two wide, rising 
twenty feet above the sea; and Baker and 
Howland islands, sixty-five miles apart, the 
one a mile long and three-fourths of a mile 
wide, and the other two miles long and a mile 
wide. 

Chagrin has been shown in some quarters 
in Britain and Japan over these developments, 
and in our present stage of world civilization 
that can probably not be helped. However, 
though the fact that the airplane is an Amet- 
ican invention is from the sociological point 
of view largely an accident (it might just as 
well have been invented in France, for in 
stance), America has naturally, it would ap 
pear under the circumstances, taken the lead 
in airplane building and, with equal appro 
priateness, in airplane transport, and America 
was and still is, in fact, the only country able 
to undertake to solve the difficult problems 
involved’ in trans-Pacific aviation. This in 
volves almost the necessity of some control, 
and it is fortunate that to obtain this control 
was still possible after a considerable period 
of indifference to “islands” in general, which 
are associated in the continental Americat 
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mind chiefly with Robinson Crusoe, pirate 
treasure, cannibals, and hula-hula dancers. 
The apparent inconsistency between Amer- 
ican policy in respect to the great island 
croup of the Philippines, only slightly smaller 
than the British Isles, and these other little 
spots of land in the Pacific, ixaportant though 
they now are, may be surprising, but Amer- 
ican policy with respect to the Philippines 
antedated by decades any considerations con- 
nected with world aviation. There is no doubt 
that in the long run these new considerations 
will affect America’s Philippine policy, not to 
say its entire foreign policy, especially with 
respect to Asia. —Philippine Magazine 
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STALIN’S PURGE 


When, after the commencement of the sec- 
ond Soviet trial, Troisky stated in a cable to 
the Manchester Guardian that these trials 
were the beginning of Stalin’s death agony 
it was not easy to believe him. The recent 
events in that country, however, make this 
estimate feasible. Much of the news being 
handed around about Russia may be sum- 
marily dismissed. In this category, for in- 


103 


stance, may be placed the report from Helsing- 
fors (a notorious place for unreliable news) 
that Stalin is embarking on an anti-Semitic 
campaign as the stage preparatory to an alli- 
ance with Hitler. Not that Stalin is incapable 
of utilising anti-Semitism as a weapon in his 
armour to down an opponent. This ruthless 
Caucasian has shown recently that he can 
travel very far. The relentlessness of his char- 
acter is, in fact, well illustrated in a story told 
by Kamenev that Stalin once said to him and 
to Djerzhinsky (the Cheka chief) over a few 
bottles of wine, that the finest thing in the 
world was to choose your opponent, measure 
him carefully, strike him down so that he 
never recovers, and then retire to bed for a 
good night’s sleep. But Stalin is also a realist, 
and he must know that while he may exploit 
the ubiquitous spirit of anti-Semitism private- 
ly and within the precincts of the Communist 
Party, this could never become State policy, 
for it would immediately cut him off from the 
liberal and labour West upon which he has 
placed so much hope. Or to be more exact, 
he would only indulge in this universal pas- 
time if he had the agreement with the German 
Reichswehr generals in his pocket. Which is 
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NEW STAR CAPTURES THE LIMELIGHT 
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not yet the case. We may, therefore, dismiss 
the message from Helsingfors in the ultra- 
conservative Morning Post as an attempt to 
degrade Russia in the eyes of the liberal west 
—an essential move before isolating her from 
France, which is now with little doubt the 
major task of British foreign policy. 

—The South African Opinion 


—————<-—___$_ 


PROFIT IN HORROR 


With these principles in mind I read with 
great interest the News Chronicle enquiries 
into a very odd organisation called the Air 
Raid Precaution Association which sends out 
alarming leaflets about bombs and wishes you 
‘to send 2s. 6d. for lectures (not yet an- 
nounced), and expert advice (experts not 
named) about how to make your house gas- 
proof. No names given, not even a Secretary, 
President or Peer to make the thing sound 
better. The News Chronicle reporter had a 
jolly time tracking down a gentleman who 
apparently turns up every now and again at 
the address where the half-crowns are sent. 
And now I want to know about a lot of other 
people who offer their services for our security. 
A number of private firms are distributing 
literature offering to make your home poison- 
gas proof. To begin with, they mislead be- 
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cause they suggest to the ignorant that you 
are safe if you have a gas-proof room. Ip 
this they only imitate the tactics of the official 
Government publications which slur over the 
use of thermite and other incendiary bombs 
—against which, as far as I can gather, there 
is as yet no protection of any sort—and which 
do not tell us what to do when we have to 
come out of our sealed-up rooms into a world 
of “contaminated” concrete (once concrete is 
soaked with mustard gas the official instruc. 
tions say that it may have to be dug up with 
a pickaxe!). Obviously, the temptation to 
exploit our fears is considerable. No “private 
enterprise” should be allowed in such a mat- 
ter. The pamphlet that drives me to most 
anger is a prettily covered affair with a pic- 
ture of a baby playing with a doll, mother 
knitting, and father and son playing cards in- 
side a “safety-first” shelter, while outside gas- 
masked figures dash about in the death fumes. 
I must remember to get a stock of playing 
cards in. It’s a good hint of what to do, while 
people without private shelters crush each 
other to death in the underground and burn 
and cough their lungs out in the streets. 
—Critic in The New Statesman and Nation, London 


NO SMALL SECRETS 


We are surrounded by capitalist—and there- 
fore hostile—peoples. We must not forget for 
a moment that our enemies will attempt to 
make use of every hole in our apparatus, they 
will make use of flattery, intrigue, drunken- 
ness, any kind of measure to get at the secrets 
of our Party and our State. 

Every citizen who reveals information to 
our enemies, however unimportant it may 
seem, must be punished with the utmost sever- 
ity. Every Communist must understand, once 
and for all, that there are no “small” secrets; 
the enemy can make use of any information 
of an economic or defensive character. 

—Pravda, Moscow 


a oe - 


PACIFIST ITALY 

Why war? Who has any interest in letting 
loose a fresh war on Europe? A new war 
would spell disaster for Europe and therefore 
for civilisation, if it be true, and it is, that 
“Europe” means “Civilisation.” It would be 
internecine butchery, the mutual extermina- 
tion of the ruling races and would give the 
signal for revolution to the leaders of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, dominated and 
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“These infernal Chinese. How dare they defend themselves?” 


supported by the barbarous madness reign- 
ing in Bolshevik Russia. Not one of the great 
and really European nations has any con- 
ceivable reason or interest in provoking a sui- 
cidal war. 

Italy during the last year has conquered an 
Empire; now it is her duty and her wish to 
organise it, to populate it, to make it produc- 
tive. Peace is a necessity for this great task 
which will demand all her energies for dec- 
ades to come. She is ready at any moment 
both materially and spiritually to resist any 
who attempt to deprive her of her right to 
live, her honour, her freedom in the Mediter- 
ranean and her imperial destiny. She is also 
ready to defend western civilisation, which is 
fundamentally Roman, against the menace of 
barbarism. It is obviously not in her interest 
to provoke a war which might threaten her 
own existence. Only the minimum of intel- 
ligence is needed to see this, only the min- 
imum of honesty to admit it. Anyone who 
talks of Italy wishing for war—quaerens quem 
devoret-—is mad, or lying, or drugged with 


the narcotics of Geneva, or is truckling to his 
own demagogues. 

Nor has Germany any intelligible reason 
for starting a war. Defeated, disarmed, en- 
chained in 1919 at Versailles, she has little 


‘by little, step by step, without war, flung off 


her chains; she has recovered little by little 
all that she lost. She has renewed her national 
spirit, her armed forces and much of her eco- 
nomic power. She knows herself to be sur- 
rounded by suspicion and hatred, some still 
smouldering, some just dying down but ready 
to burst out afresh at the least provocation. 
In such conditions war would imperil her mag- 
nificent but still in¢éomplete work of recon- 
struction. Determined like Italy to defend the 
order and civilisation of Europe, Germany also 
resembles Italy in having no desire for an un- 
necessary war. The Italian-German under- 
standing is a bulwark against the Soviet men- 
ace of a world revolution, is an understanding 
which makes for peace and order. It is blind- 
ness or bad faith to refuse to admit this. 


—Gaszzetta del Popolo, Rome 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Relative to the Sino-Japanese Situation 


Official Japanese resolution concerning the 
North China situation. 
July 11, 1937. 

Whereas the Japanese Garrison in China has 
watched with patience a series of acts insult- 
ing to Japan perpetrated continuously by 
Chinese, an armed clash was precipitated on 
the night of July 7 by illegal firing upon 
Japanese troops in the vicinity of Lukouchiao 
by forces of the Chinese 29th Army which pre- 
viously had been assigned to the maintenance 
of peace and order in North China in co- 
operation with the Japanese troops. 

As a result, the situation in the Peiping- 
Tientsin region has become highly strained, 
imperilling the safety of our nationals residing 
there. Not abandoning hope, however, for a 
pacific solution, our country acting in ac- 
cordance with its policy of preventing a fur- 
ther aggravation of the situation has made 
endeavours to effect a local settlement of the 
incident. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 29th Army 
once acquiesced to a peaceful solution of the 
incident, its forces on the night of July 10 
again opened unlawful fire upon the Japanese 
troops which suffered further considerable 
casualties. Moreover, the Chinese troops on 
the first front are being rapidly increased in 
strength while those stationed at Hsiyuan have 
moved southward and troops of the Central 
Army mobilized. 

Though thus making warlike preparations, 
China lacks the sincerity to continue peaceful 
negotiations and has finally declined to recog- 
nize the whole of the talks opened in Peiping. 
In view of the above mentioned facts. there is 
no doubt that the present incident is a case 
of premeditated anti-Japanese armed re- 
sistance by the Chinese. 

It is needless to state that the maintenance 
of peace and order in North China is an ab- 
solute sine qua non for the safety of both 
Japan and Manchoukuo. It, therefore, is of 
vital importance for the preservation of Far 
Eastern peace that China, not to mention the 
complete cessation of unlawful acts. should 
tender an apology for the acts of anti-Japanism 
or insults to our country which are involved in 
the present incident and also give a proper 


guarantee against the recurrence of such act! 
in the future. ; 
Accordingly, the Government’ at todays) 
extraordinary Cabinet session came to a gravee 
resolution and also decided to take the neces. 
sary procedure for the dispatch of troops tM 
Peiping, but inasmuch as the Empire always ff 
desires the maintenance of Far Eastem® 
tranquillity, the Imperial Government has not § 
abandoned hope for peaceful negotiations in® 
order to prevent a further aggravation of the § 
incident and wants a pacific solution through § 
a quick reconsideration by China of her atti- 
tude. As regards the protection of the inter. § 
ests and rights which foreign Powers possess § 
in China, full consideration will always bef 
given them by the Japanese Government. : 


Japanese demands made upon the Hopei- ¥ 
Chahar Political Council for settlement of ¥ 
North China hostilities. , 
July 11, 1937. 

First, complete withdrawal of Chinese J 
troops from the western banks of the Yung. ff 
ting River and evacuation of the town of § 
Lukouchiao. 

Second, severe punishment of all officers 
adjudged guilty of causing the clashes. 

Third, absolute suppression of all anti- 
Japanese movements. 

Fourth, cooperation against communism. 


Orders of the Chinese Government to the 
Hopei-Chahar Political Council. 


July 12, 1937. 


First, the council must not accept the de- 
mands of the Japanese. 

Second, the Twenty-ninth Army must not be 
permitted to retreat in any sectors. 

Third, if necessary any and all sacrifices 
must be made to repel Japanese attacks. 


Chinese Government demands to Japan for 
settlement of North China hostilities. 


July 12, 1937. 


First—That Japan acknowledge responsi- 
bility for the hostilities. 
Second—That Japan express official regrets. 
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Third—That Japan pay indemnities and 
promise to guard against a recurrence of simi- 
lar incidents. 


Text of the Chinese memorandum to pow- 
ers signatory to the Nine-Power Treaty. 


July 16, 1937. 

As to the status: The Japanese troops in 
their manoeuvres on the night of July 7; when 
the trouble started, had no shadow of right 
to be where they were, for manoeuvres or field 
exercises or even simple barracking, as points 
where foreign troops may be are specifically 
enumerated in Article 9 of the final Boxer 
Protocol of 1901, and neither Lukouchiao, 
where the original incident occurred, nor 
Wanping nor Fengtai are included. 

So even shadowy and outdated claims that 
might be advanced under the terms of that 
protocol furnish no justification for either 
the presence of or the demonstrations by the 
Japanese troops. July 12 at Nanking the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Dr. Wang Chung- 
hui, with all his responsibility as Foreign 
Minister and with his authority as a recent 
judge of the International Court at The 
Hague, issued a statement that declared the 
Japanese manoeuvres at Lukouchiao to be 
positively without any treaty sanction. 

As to the 'circumstances: Like the famous 
faked bomb outrage outside Mukden in Sep- 
tember, 1931, which did not prevent an ap- 
proaching train from reaching its destination 
in time and yet served as an excuse for the 
rape at Manchuria, so on the night of July 
7, 1937, Japanese forces under the demand 
for the recovery of a suppositious missing 
Japanese soldier, sought to force their ad- 
mittance into the Chinese-garrisoned town in 
the night time and are trying to use the 
inevitable refusal as the jumping off point for 
further invasion of North China. 

Since then the fighting has been extended 
to the immediate environs of Peiping while 
large numbers of Japanese reinforcements are 
being rapidly sent into the Province of Hopei 
from Manchuria, Korea and Japan proper. 

It is estimated that over 100 Japanese air- 
planes and 20,000 Japanese troops already 
have been concentrated in the Peiping-Tient- 
sin area ready to precipitate a major clash 
at any moment. 

Ever since the original outbreaks the 
Chinese authorities, anxious to reach a peace- 
ful settlement, have used their best efforts to 
arrange for a cessation of hostilities by the 
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mutual withdrawal of troops. But almost im- 
mediately, after each successive arrangement 
was made, it was nullified by a resumption 
of their attacks by the Japanese forces. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the sud- 
den attack on Lukouchiao and the invasion 
of North China by large Japanese military 
forces constitute a clear violation of China’s 
sovereignty contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the Nine-Power Treaty, the Paris Peace Pact 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The crisis thus precipitated by Japan’s ag- 
gressive action in China, if permitted to take 
its own course, will not only immediately dis- 
turb peace in East Asia but also may entail 
unforeseen consequences to the rest of the 
world. 

While China is obliged to employ all the 
means at her disposal to defend her territory 
and national honor to the end of her existence 
she nevertheless holds herself in readiness to 
settle her differences with Japan by any of the 
pacific means known to international law and 
treaties. 

But the national government of China is 
bound to control closely the basis of settlement 
since it is a well-known tactic of the Japanese 
military to promote disruption in North China 
by insisting upon overawing the local authori- 
ties. The Japanese also aim to mislead world 
opinion by pretending that such specious at- 
tempts at local negotiations, intended to flout 
the national government, are directed toward 
minimizing the “incidents” that they continu- 
ally engineer. 

Such local diplomacy invariably intensifies 
rather than helps heal the disruptive process 
in North China and constitutes part of the 
obvious persistent penetrative continental 
policy pursued by the Japanese. 

The issues thus raised are for that reason, 
above all others, always national and never 
local, and “localization” is a subterfuge in- 
variably attempted for baffling Chinese unity 
and confusing world opinion. 


Text of the statement issued by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull on American foreign 
policy. 
July 16, 1937. 
I have been receiving from many sources 
inquiries and suggestions arising out of dis- 
turbed situations in various parts of the world. 
Unquestionably there are in a number of 
regions tensions and strains which on their 
face involve only countries that are near 
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neighbors but which in ultimate analysis are 
of inevitable concern to the whole world. 

Any situation in which armed hostilities are 
in progress or are threatened is a situation 
wherein rights and interests of all nations 
either are or may be seriously affected. There 
can be no serious hostilities anywhere in the 
world which will not one way or another 
affect interests or rights or obligations of this 
country. 

I therefore feel warranted in making—in 
fact, I feel it a duty to make—a statement 
of this government’s position in regard to in- 
ternational problems and situations with re- 
spect to which this country feels deep con- 
cern. 

This country constantly and consistently ad- 
vocates maintenance of peace. We advocate 
national and international self-restraint. We 
advocate abstinence by all nations from use 
of force in pursuit of policy and from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other nations. 
We advocate adjustment of problems in inter- 
national relations by processes of peaceful 
negotiation and agreement. 

We advocate faithful observance of inter- 
national agreements. Upholding the principle 
of the sanctity of treaties, we believe in modi- 
fication of provisions of treaties, when need 
therefor arises, by orderly processes carried 
out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and ac- 
commodation. 

We believe in respect by all nations for the 
rights of others and performance by all nations 
of established obligations. We stand for 
revitalizing and strengthening of international 
law. 

We advocate steps toward promotion of 
economic security and stability the world over. 

We advocate lowering or removing of ex- 
cessive barriers in international trade. We 
seek effective equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity and we urge upon all nations applica- 
tion of the principle of equality of treatment. 

We believe in limitation and reduction of 
armament. Realizing the necessity for main- 
taining armed forces adequate for national 
security, we are prepared to reduce or to in- 
crease our own armed forces in proportion 
to reductions or increases made by other coun- 
tries. 

We avoid entering into alliances or en- 
tangling commitments, but we believe in co- 
operative efforts by peaceful and practicable 
means in support of the principles hereinbe- 
fore stated. 
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Note sent by Dr. Wang, Chinese Ambas. 
sador to the United States, to the Japanese 
Embassy. 
July 19, 1937, 
Since the outbreak of the Wanping incident 
[the first clash west of Peiping July 7] China, 
desirous of not aggravating the situation or 
provoking conflict with Japan, repeatedly has 
declared its readiness to seek a settlement by 
peaceful means. 


The Japanese, while professing anxiety not 
to see the situation aggravated, at the same 
time have dispatched large numbers of troops 
into Hopei. The movements of Japanese 
troops, which have not ceased, indicate the 
clear intention of Japan to resort to force. 


Circumstances have forced China to take 
precautionary measures of self-defense, but 
the National Government has not relaxed its 
efforts for peace. 


On July 12 Foreign Minister Wang Chung- 
hui proposed to the Japanese a mutual cessa- 
tion of military movements and withdrawal of 
the troops of both sides to their original 
positions. It is regretted that no reply to this 
proposal has been received. 


China wishes to reiterate its desire for a 
peaceful settlement. It is therefore proposed 
that the two parties jointly fix a date on which 
both sides simultaneously shall cease mili- 
tary movements and withdraw their respective 
armed forces to the positions occupied, prior 
to the incident. 


In view of the peaceful aspirations the 
Japanese Government has voiced, China trusts 
this proposal will be acceptable. 


Regarding the procedure to be followed for 
a just settlement of the Wanping incident, 
China is prepared immediately to enter into 
negotiations with the Japanese through regu- 
lar diplomatic channels. 

The settlement of questions of a local nature 
susceptible of adjustment on the spot shall 
be subject to sanction of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

In short, the Chinese Government is ready 
to exhaust all pacific means for the main- 
tenance of peace in Eastern Asia. 

Therefore all methods provided in interna- 
tional law and international treaties for the 
settlement of international disputes, such as 
direct negotiations, good offices, mediation or 
arbitration, are equally acceptable to the 
Chinese Government. 
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Text of Foreign Minister Koki Hirota’s 
speech before a special session of the Im- 
perial Japanese Diet. 


July 17, 1937. 

It is not necessary for me to expatiate afresh 
on our national policy which aims at securing 
Japan’s position as a stabilizing force in East 
Asia and contributing to the establishment of 
true peace of the world. I firmly believe that 
in order to carry out this policy we should first 
of all consider the quadruple relations be- 
tween Japan, Manchukuo, China and the 
Soviet Union. 

In surveying conditions in present-day 
China, our Government cannot but profoundly 
regret to note that anti-Japanese sentiments 
and movements have been encouraged and 
systematically exploited for unifying public 
opinion and arousing the nationalistic con- 
sciousness and that untoward incidents evi- 
dently resulting therefrom are taking place in 
various quarters of China. 

At the time of the Chengtu incident last 
year, the Japanese Government took occasion 
to ask the Chinese to rectify their attitude 
toward Japan, which constituted a funda- 
mental obstacle to friendly intercourse be- 
tween China and Japan, and to invite the 
Nanking Government to demonstrate its sin- 
cerity regarding the concrete questions bound 
up with the amelioration of relations between 
the two countries. 

Unfortunately, as you know, negotiations 
came to an impasse owing to Chinese re- 
calcitrance. Since then Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions, frankly speaking, have been far from 
satisfactory. I need not repeat here that the 
Japanese policy in Eastern Asia is directed 
solely toward the realization of stability in 
Eastern Asia through conciliation and_ co- 
operation between Japan, Manchukuo and 
China, and by stopping the Communist inva- 
sion of the Orient. 

The Japanese Government _ therefore, 
earnestly hopes that China will as soon as pos- 
sible come to have a full understanding and 
appreciation of our basic policy. However, 
today in China not’only is such an under- 
standing or appreciation absent but anti- 
Japanese sentiments, as mentioned before, 
have been still more intensified, whereof the 
Lukouchiao incident of July 7 was only a 
logical consequence. Regarding the present 
incident, the Japanese Government have main- 
tained, as announced in their official state- 
ment of July 11, a policy seeking a settlement 
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on the spot and non-aggravation of the situa- 
tion. 

Accordingly, the Government has _ been 
doing its best to effect a peaceful solution 
on the spot and at the same time induce the 
Nanking Government to take proper steps for 
an early settlement of the question. It is my 
earnest hope that prompt reconsideration on 
the part of the Chinese authorities will lead 
to the faithful execution of the terms of the 
settlement arrived at on the night of July 11. 

The Governments of the powers have been 
informed of the details, through our diplo- 
matic representatives, of this policy of the 
Japanese Government, and I believe they 
understand fully Japan’s attitude of patience 
and self-restraint. On the other hand, de- 
pendent upon what stand the Nanking Gov- 
ernment may take, there is no knowing what 
will be the possible repercussions among the 
Chinese masses. There exists, it must be ad- 
mitted, the danger of an untoward outbreak 
any moment. 

We have more than once called the atten- 
tion of both the Chinese Central Government 
and the local authorities to the matter of con- 
trol of anti-Japanese activities and the pro- 
tection of our nationals in China. In order to 
insure their safety the Japanese Government 
are prepared to use all available means 
consonant with the development of the situa- 
tion. 

In a word, China holds the key to the settle- 
ment of the present incident, as it depends 
entirely upon what course she will choose 
to follow. I confidently hope that the Nanking 
Government will adopt such effective and ap- 
propriate measures as accord with our desire 
and bring about an early, amicable settle- 
ment. 

Our Government are giving careful con- 
sideration to our relations with the Soviet 
Union. Incidents have continued to occur 
along the Manchukuo-Soviet frontier. The 
most serious case was the recent illicit inva- 
sion and occupation of the Manchukuo islands 
in the Amur, which led to an armed clash 
of the Japanese-Manchukuo forces with Soviet 
intruders. 

The situation threatened for a time to de- 
velop into one of extreme gravity. However, 
the affair ended as you know in a peaceful 
settlement, the Soviet Government agreeing to 
restore the status quo ante in that region. 

The Japanese Government are deeply con- 
cerned over the state of things on the Man- 
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chukuo-Soviet frontier which gives rise to fre- 
quent frictions. What is needed first of all is 
to take practical steps to prevent these border 
disputes. For that purpose, we should lose 
no time in setting up those two commissions 
for the demarcation of the border line and the 
settlement of disputes which for some years 
past have been under consideration, and also 
devise other means of removing the tension 
all along the frontier. 

I cannot but urge most strongly the Soviet 
Government to cooperate freely and unre- 
servedly with us in this task for the sake of 
peace in Eastern Asia. 

Again it is a matter of no small concern 
for our Government as to whether or not our 
nationals are to be engaged in fishery in north- 
ern waters and those having oil and coal con- 
cessions in North Saghalien are to be accorded 
full guarantees for the legitimate operation 
of their enterprises. It is our policy never to 
tolerate the creation of any such circumstances 
as will in substance destroy those enterprises 
sanctioned by treaty. In short, there remains 
between Japan and the Soviet Union a number 
of issues still pending for the solution whereof 
the Government will do the best they can. 

As for our relations with Great Britain, I 
am deeply moved when I say that a short 
while ago, in behalf of His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor, His Imperial Highness Prince 
Chichibu, accompanied by Princess Chichibu, 
attended the coronation ceremonies of the 
King and Queen of England and by their 
mission enhanced the traditional friendship 
that binds our two nations. 

While it has always been the consistent 
policy of the Government to promote Anglo- 
Japanese friendship, more recently the two 
Governments have come to an agreement of 
views regarding the advisability of entering 
into frank conversations with the object of 
adjusting the relations of the two countries. 
We hopc to bring about an early fulfillment of 
that aim. 

Japanese-American relations have been of 
late really good, being marked by an ever- 
growing amity and good-will. I am glad to 
say that the economic mission which visited 
the United States some weeks ago have by 
their candid exchange of views in various 
circles accomplished much’ toward establish- 
ing a closer contact between our two nations 
economically and otherwise. 

Last year this country concluded an anti- 
Comintern [anti-Communist International] 
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agreement with Germany. The Governments 
are striving for the effective application of 
the said agreement and at the same time for 
the furtherance of friendly, intimate relations 
between Japan and Germany. 

Now, turning to our trade relations with 
other countries, obviously the expansion of 
our export trade constitutes not only an in. 
dispensable condition. of our national ex. 
istence, but one of the most important means 
of balancing our international accounts under 
the present economic circumstances of the 
country. But as a matter of fact foreign 
powers, for economic, financial or other 
reasons, still continue to maintain commercial 
barriers of various kinds against Japanese 
goods. 

The Government is working for the smooth 
development of our export trade by conclud. 
ing such individual agreements with the Gov. 
ernments of those countries as may be best 
suited to their respective circumstances, or by 
arranging private agreements to be arrived at 
between our business interests and those of 
other countries. I am glad to say that since 
last Spring our trade negotiations with India, 
Burma, the Netherlands, East Indies and Tur 
key have all been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The Government will strive more energeti- 
cally than ever for the maintenance and fur 
therance of Japan’s commercial interests and 
at the same time make all possible endeavors 
for insuring free access to raw materials and 
natural resources and promoting freedom of 
international trade. 

It is gratifying to note the growth of cer 
tain tendencies favorable to the restoration 
of freedom of trade. I desire to take this 
opportunity to declare the readiness of the 
Japanese Government to participate heartily 
in any international undertaking to convetl 
these tendencies into reality. 

As may be seen from what I have stated 
above, Japanese foreign relations are presently 
fraught with difficulties and problems. Fo 
the effective execution of our foreign policy 
at this time true national unity is required. 
unity which is based upon a full compreher 
sion of the international situation. 


Text of the non-agression pact betwee 
China and the Soviet Union. 

July 28, 1937. 

The National Government of the Republic 

of China and the Government of the Unio 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics, animated by the 
desire to contribute to the maintenance of 
internal peace, consolidate the amicable re- 
lations now existing between them on a firm 
and lasting basis, and confirm in a more 
precise manner the obligations mutually 
undertaken under the Treaty for the Renunci- 
ation of War, signed in Paris on Aug. 27, 
1928, have resolved to conclude the present 
treaty and for this purpose appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 

His Excellency the President of the Na- 
tional Government of the Republic of China: 
Dr. Wang Chung-wei, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; the Central Executive Committee of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Mr. 
Dimitri Bogomoloff, Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to the Republic of 
China—who, having communicated their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following articles: 

Article I. Two High Contracting Parties 
solemnly reaffirm that they condemn the re- 
course to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and that they renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their rela- 
tions with each other, and in pursuance of 
this pledge they undertake to refrain from 
any aggression against each other either in- 
dividually or jointly with one or more other 
powers. 

Article II. In the event that either of the 
High Contracting Parties should be subjected 
to aggression on the part of one or more 
third powers, the other High’ Contracting 
Party obligates itself not to render assistance 
of any kind, either directly or indirectly, to 
such third power or powers at any time dur- 
ing the entire conflict, and also refrain from 
taking an action or entering into any agree- 
ment which may be used by aggressor or 
aggressors to the disadvantage of the party 
subjected to aggression. 

Article III. The provisions of the present 
treaty shall not be so interpreted as to affect 
or modify the rights and obligations arising, 
In respect of the High Contracting Parties, 
out of bilateral or multilateral treaties or 
agreements of which both the High Contract- 
ing Parties are signatories and which were 
concluded prior to entering into force of the 
present treaty. 


Article IV, 


: The present treaty is drawn up 
In duplicate in English. It comes into force 
on the day of signature by the above men- 
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tioned and shall remain in force for a period 
of five years. Either of the High Contracting 
Parties may notify the other, six months be- 
fore the expiration of the period, of its de- 
sire to terminate the treaty. In case both 
parties fail to do so in time, the treaty shall 
be considered as being automatically extended 
for a period of two years after the expiration 
of the first period. Should neither of the 
High Contracting Parties notify the other, six 
months before the expiration of the two-year 
period, of its desire to terminate the treaty, it 
shall continue in force for another period of 
two years, and so on successively. 

In witness whereof, respective Plenipotenti- 
aries have signed the present treaty and have 
afixed hereunto their seals. 

Done at Nanking, Twenty-First Day of Aug- 
ust, Nineteen Hundred Thirty-Seven. 


Demands made by Japanese naval author- 
ities on Chinese for settlement of the Hung- 
jao killings at Shanghai. 


August 11, 1937. 

1. Arrest and punishment of those respon- 
sible for the slayings. 

2. Compensation by an unspecified amount 
and official apologies. 

3. Withdrawal of the Peace Preservation 
Corps from the immediate vicinity of Shang- 
hai. 

4. Removal of the Chinese defenses in the 
city’s environs. 


Text of statement by Dr. Chengting T. 
Wang, Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States. 

August 28, 1937. 

“The Chinese Government notes with grati- 
fication the reiteration by the Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, in his statement of 
Aug. 23, 1937, of the fact that the general 
principles of policy enunciated in his: state- 
ment of July 16, 1937; which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has unreservedly accepted, should 
effectively govern international relationships 
and should be applicable throughout the 
world. 

“Due note also is taken of the appeal of 
the Secretary of State to China and Japan to 
refrain from resort to war and to settle dit- 
ferences in accordance with principles which 
in the opinion not alone of the American 
people, but of practically all peoples of the 
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world, should in international rela- 
tionships. 

“Traditionally it has been the foreign policy 
of the Chinese Government to settle all in- 
ternational controversies by pacific means. 
Soon after the outbreak of the incident in 
Lukouchiao on July 7, 1937, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment made in vain several attempts to 
effect a peaceful setthkement of the incident. 

“In a memorandum under date July 15, 
1937, addressed to the leading powers, it was 
made clear that while China was obliged to 
employ all the means at her disposal to de- 
fend her territory and national honor and 
existence, she nevertheless, held herself in 
readiness to settle her differences with Japan 
by any of the pacific means known in inter- 
national law and treaties. 

“In a note to the Secretary of State on Aug. 
12, 1937, the Chinese Ambassador again took 
occasion to point out that the stand of the 
Chinese Government as to the issue with Japan 
remained the same as that stated in the 
memorandum of July 15, 1937. Even in a 
recent move to seek a peaceful solution, the 
Chinese Government accepted in principle 
the British proposal for the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Shanghai, if Japan would accept the 
same. 

“It is to be noted that China has never 
attempted to resort to war, but to resist foreign 
aggressions in defense of her territory and 
national honor and existence. She is ready 
as ever to settle whatever differences she may 
have with Japan in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of international law and practice. 


govern 


“It is the sincere conviction of the Chinese 
Government that the relationships among the 
nations can be best governed by the realiza- 
tion and fulfillment of the noble principles 
enunciated and reiterated by Secretary of 
State Hull, and that the realization and ful- 
fillment of these principles can only be at- 
tained by the full cooperation of all the coun- 
tries.” 


Text of the note delivered to the Japanese 
Foreign Office in Tokyo by the British 
chargé d'affaires. 


August 29, 1937. 


The Japanese Government will be aware of 
the injuries sustained by Sir Hughe Mont- 
gomery Knatchbull-Hugessen. His Majesty’s 
Ambassador to China, as the result of shoot- 
ing from Japanese military airplanes when 
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motoring with members of his staff from 
Nanking to Shanghai on Aug. 26 last. 

The facts were as follows: His Majesty’s 
Ambassador was proceeding from Nanking to 
Shanghai on Aug. 26, accompanied by a mili- 
tary attaché and the financial adviser to His 
Majesty’s Embassy and a Chinese chauffeur, 
The party occunied two black saloon cars 
of obviously private character, each flying a 
Union Jack, approximately 18 inches by 12 in 
size on the near side of the car projecting 
above the roof. 

About 2:30 P. M., and about eight miles 
northwest of Taitsang, i. e., some forty miles 
from Shanghai, the cars were attacked by 
machine-gun fire from a Japanese airplane. 

The airplane which fired a machine gun 
dived from the off side of the car at a right 
angle to it. This was followed by a bomb 
attack from a second Japanese airplane from 
a height of about 200 feet. 

The Ambassador was hit by a nickel steel 
bullet (subsequently found embedded in the 
car) which penetrated the side of his abdomen 
and grazed his spine. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom has received with deep distress and 
concern the news of this deplorable event, in 
respect whereof it must record its emphatic 
protest and request the fullest measure of 
redress. 

Although noncombatants, including _ for- 
eigners resident in the country concerned, 
must accept the inevitable risk of injury re- 
sulting indirectly from the normal conduct of 
hostilities, it is one of the oldest and_ best 
established rules of international law that 
direct or deliberate attacks on noncombatants 
are absolutely prohibited. whether inside or 
outside the area in which hostilities are taking 
place. 

Aircraft are in no way exempt from this 
rule, which applies as much to attack from the 
air as to any other form of attack. 

Nor can the plea of accident be accepted 
where the facts are such as to show at best 
negligence and a complete disregard for the 
sanctity of civilian life. 

In the present case the facts which have 
been recorded above make it clear that this 
was not an accident resulting from any normal 
hostile operation, and it should have been 
obvious to the aircraft that they were dealing 
with noncombatants. 

The plea, should it be advanced. that the 
flags carried on the cars were too small to 
be visible is irrelevant. There would have 
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been no justification for the attack even had 
the cars carried no flags at all. ‘ 
The foreign, even the diplomatic status of 
The real 
issue is that they were noncombatants. 
The aircraft no doubt did not intend to 


S attack His Majesty’s Ambassador as such. 
' They apparently did intend to attack non- 
> combatants, and that suffices in itself to con- 


stitute an illegality. 
It is, moreover, pertinent to observers that 


} in this particular case the Ambassador was 
traveling in a locality where there were no 
Chinese troops nor any actual hostilities in 


progress. 

No Chinese troops were in fact encountered 
by the Ambassador’s party until about an 
hour’s drive from the scene of the attack. 

His Majesty’s Government feels it must 
take this opportunity to emphasize the wider 
significance of this event. It is an outstand- 
ing example of the results to be expected 
from an indiscriminate attack from the air. 

Such events are inseparable from the prac- 
tice, as illegal as it is inhuman, of failing to 
draw that clear distinction between com- 
batants and noncombatants in the conduct of 
hostilities which international law no less than 
the conscience of mankind has always en- 
joined. 

The fact that in the present case no actual 
state of war has been declared or expressly 
recognized by either party to exist emphasizes 
the inexcusable nature of what occurred. 

His Majesty’s Government must therefore 
request: 

Firstly, a formal apology to be conveyed by 
the Japanese Government to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Secondly, suitable punishment for those 
responsible for the attack. 

Thirdly, an assurance by the Japanese 
authorities that necessary measures will be 
taken to prevent recurrence of events of such 
a character. 


Text of the State Department’s official ac- 
count of the course taken in regard to the 


bombing of the liner President Hoover in 
the China Sea. 


August 31, 1937. 

On the evening of Aug. 30, immediately 
upon receipt of an initial report in regard to 
the bombing of the American steamship Presi- 
dent Hoover at the mouth of the Yangtze 
River, the American Ambassador to China 
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sent a note to the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs reading as. follows: 

“Dear Mr. Minister: 

“T regret to inform you that I am just in- 
formed by telephone from Shanghai that the 
American ship S. S. President Hoover was 
bombed today by Chinese planes while ap- 
proaching Yangtze Light at the mouth of the 
Yangtze River, fifty miles from Shanghai. 

“The President Hoover, which carried all 
possible identifications as an American ship, 
was damaged above the water line and a 
number of people on board were injured, 
some seriously. I hereby protest this inex- 
cusable assault upon an American merchant 
ship and state that I must hold the Chinese 
Government responsible for damage done.” 


The Secretary of State, upon receipt of the 
telegraphed reports of the Commander in 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet in regard to the 
bombing of the steamship President Hoover 
and upon receipt of the text of the note which 
the American Ambassador to China sent to the 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, tele- 
graphed the American Ambassador approving 
the action taken by him and instructing him 
to supplement the note which he had al- 
ready sent to the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs with a further note sent as under ex- 
press instruction from the American Govern- 
ment. 

The Ambassador was directed to call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the President 
Hoover was anchored in the open sea seven- 
teen miles from the Chinese mainland; that 
at the time of the bombing attack the Presi- 
dent Hoover was engaged in the wholly 
humanitarian pursuit of removing refugees 
from the dangers which have existed and con- 
tinue to exist in Shanghai; and that the 
American Government considers the bombing 
of the President Hoover a flagrant example 
of wholly unlawful and unjustifiable bombing 
of noncombatants. 

The department received this morning a 
telegram from the Ambassador to China stat- 
ing that the Chinese Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs called on the Ambassador and com- 
municated to him an expression of the Chi- 
nese Government’s keen regret and desire to 
make immediate redress for the incident. 

The Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs also 
informed the Ambassador that General Chiang 
Kaishek was very much concerned in regard 
to the matter and had stated that the Chinese 
aviator concerned would be punished. 
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This morning the Chinese Ambassador 
called on the Secretary of State and stated 
that he had been instructed by his Govern- 
ment to express sincere regrets with regard 
to the bombing of the President Hoover and to 
say that his Government assumed full respon- 
sibility for this unfortunate occurrence and 
was prepared to make prompt indemnification 
both in regard to damage to property and in 
regard to the persons injured. 

The Ambassador stated that according to 
his information the Chinese aviator involved 
had observed what he thought to be a Japanese 
transport, with Japanese naval vessels in the 
neighborhood, and he had dropped his bombs 
under the impression that he was attacking 
an enemy vessel. The Ambassador concluded 
with a reiteration of his Government’s regrets 
and willingness to make amends. 


The Ambassador, Nelson T. Johnson, re- 
ported from Nanking today that the following 
statement was issued to the press on Aug. 30 
by the Chinese Foreign Office: 


“The Chinese authorities have learned with 
deep regret that the steamship President 
Hoover was today bombed by mistake by a 
Chinese airplane, resulting in injury to cer- 
tain persons aboard. 

“Upon being informed of the unfortunate 
event the Government immediately ordered 
an investigation by the military authorities 
and at the same time expressed to the Amer- 
ican authorities its readiness to assume re- 
sponsibility and make immediate redress for 
the incident. 

“Preliminary reports appear to indicate 
that the steamship President Hoover, whose 
position at the time of the incident, was be- 
tween two Japanese warships, was mistaken 
by the Chinese airman for a Japanese military 
transport. Earlier in the day the Chinese air 
force had received reports that Japanese mili- 
tary transports were arriving at Shanghai. 

“It goes without saying that the Chinese 
military and air force, whose sole object is to 
resist aggression, would never consider a de- 
liberate attack on vessels of any third country. 

“Negotiations already have been started at 
Nanking for an early settlement of this de- 
plorable incident. The Chinese Ambassador 
at Washington also has been instructed to 
convey to the State Department the regret 
of the Chinese Government and its readiness 
to make immediate redress for the incident.” 
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Statement by Generalissimo Chiang Kai 


shek. 
August 30, 1937, 


“If the nations of the world recognize the 
menace of Japanese aggression and wish to 
prevent its consequences from descending on 
the world directly or indirectly, they should 
take immediate action,” he asserted. “Inter. 
vention is imperative not only for China’s sake 
but for international safety.” 

“The simple truth is that Japan acted with 
the object of crushing China and establishing 
a continental empire for herself. The sig. 
nificance of this fact needs no emphasis. 


“China happens to be fighting, with inade. 
quate equipment, not only its own battle, but 
the battle of all those nations who base their 
lives on the sanctity and validity of treaties 
and especially those whose large commercial 
interests in China are being systematically 
destroyed and their representatives driven 
away.” 

“The first result is a united rallying of the 
people of China to defend themselves against 
a ruthless foe that disregards all canons of 
international law and all sense of human 
decency in invading China on false pretenses 
and destroying the lives and property of non- 
combatants, Chinese and foreign. 

“The second result is the apparent ac- 
ceptance by the powers of the displacement of 
international law and the substitution therefor 
of a system of fake ‘incident making’ which is 
used as a justification for it. That is what 
happened in Manchuria and that is what 
Japan intends now. 


“The third result is the revelation of the 
systematic intention of Japan to devastate the 
most important seaports of China so that com- 
merce will be ruined and foreign interests 
driven from the continent; these interests 
were driven from Korea and from Manchuria. 


“The fourth result is that Japan is steadily 
wiping out her own investments in China and 
destroying her own commercial opportunities 
in a land where wise, statesmanlike and 
courteous treatment on her part would u- 
doubtedly have given’ her almost a monopoly 
of trade as well as the high respect of China’ 


great population of 400,000,000. Instead of 
admiration she has rooted hatred and distrust 
deep in the Chinese heart and mind.” 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Highlights of Current History, Aug. 11—Sept.10 


DOMESTIC 


Aucust 11—Wages and Hours bill blocked in 
the House by deadlock in Rules Committee. 
Candidates supported by C.1.0. sweep Demo- 
cratic nominations in Akron and Canton 
primaries. 

Civil Liberties Union denounces police brutality 
in shipyard strike; appeals to Mayor La 
Guardia. 

New C.I.O. union formed to enroll all radio, 
telegraph, and telephone operators. 

Senate and House rebellion against Administra- 
tion leadership led by Democrats; legislators 
ignore vital issues in haste to adjourn. 

Southern legislators representing cotton bloc 
revolt against Administration’s anti-loan 
policy. 

Senate passes measure for export of helium 
in non-military quantities. 


Aucust 12—President Roosevelt nominates Sena- 
tor Black to Supreme Court vacancy; Senate 
balks at prompt confirmation. 

Senate ignores Roosevelt’s protest and adopts 
Committee’s discriminatory sugar bill clauses. 
Anti-Lynching Bill put over until next session 
in effort to break legislative jam in Senate. 

Aucust 13—Weirton Steel challenges right of 
National Labor Relations Board to investigate 
labor intimidation charge against them. 

Senate subcommittee approves Black’s nomina- 
tion to Supreme Court. 

House committee, reporting housing bill, raises 
family unit to $5,000; slashes total loan. 

President Roosevelt labels as false reports of 
drive to change court by amendment. 


Aucust 14—Silk manufacturers’ group reaches 
agreement with Textile Workers’ Organizing 
Committee; 8,000 striking mill workers to 
return to jobs. 

Johnstown employers’ group comes to New York 
to fight Reds; drive planned on labor racke- 
teers, 

Chamber of Commerce asks legislators to junk 
Wages and Hours bill as State, not Federal, 
concern. 

Wage bill in hopeless deadlock; 


Congress 
speeds adjournment within week. 


elegrams to Senate question Black’s fitness 


_ for Supreme Court. 
Secretary Wallace drafts plan to peg cotton 
price at 12 cents a pound. 
Aucust 15—Groups of Weirton Steel workers 
march to protest Labor Board hearings. 


William Green announces A.F. of L. counter- 
attack on C.1.0O. in effort to organize farm 
and office workers. 

President confers with Treasury officials; pre- 
pares drive for economy. 

Aucust 16—A.F. of L. union opens drive to 
organize radio actors and announcers. 

Shipyard heads receive subpoenas to strike 
hearing from State Mediation Board. 

House passes tax-loophole-plugging bill; Sen- 
ate committee votes 13 to 4 approving 
Black’s nomination to Supreme Court. 

Aucust 17—Twelve silk mill operators’ in 
Pennsylvania organize to fight C.I.O. 

Former employees of Weirton Steel testify be- 
fore NLRB that refusal to join terroristic 
gang cost them jobs. 

C. R. Gay, president of the: Stock Exchange 
attacks the SEC curbs on trading; says they 
impair liquidity of market for stocks. 

Senator Black confirmed by Senate for Su- 
preme Court by vote 63 to 16. 

House votes suspension of rules to speed ad- 
journment. 

Aucust 18—Five Thousand civilian employes at 
Philadelphia vote for bargaining representa- 
tives. 

Ex-Weirton Steel employes testify that as 
members of employers’ hatchet gang they 
were sent to get C.1.0. organizers. 

Roosevelt denounces reactionary 
enemies of democracy. 

House in night session passes $500,000,000 
Wagner-Steagall housing bill. 

Wife of Governor Graves of Alabama to be 
named as Senator Black’s successor. 

Former Federal Judge Levitt asks Supreme 
Court to rule on Black’s eligibility. 

Aucust 19—C.I1.0. drive on Wall Street employes 
reported lagging by employers. 

Black receives commission to Supreme Court; 
Governor Graves of Alabama appoints wife 
“Dixie” to succeed to Senate seat vacated 
by Black. 

Senator Bankhead asks President Roosevelt to 
authorize government ten cent cotton loan. 

Harry Hopkins reports 1,500,000 quit WPA in 
18 months; 1,527,000 still on rolls. 

Senate unanimously passes bill prohibiting the 
shipment of goods interstate made by chil- 
dren under sixteen. 

Aucust 20—John L. Lewis charges Democratic 
leaders failed to carry out election pledges. 


critics as 
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Congress sends tax loophole and flood control 
bills to President Roosevelt. 

Women charge Weirton Steel men with beating 
them in attack on C.I.O. members. 

Aucust 21—Congress adjourns; most of Roose- 
velt meastires killed or mutilated. 

Senator Burke attacks Lewis and the Labor 
Board calling them injurious to labor wel- 
fare. 

Senators attack Senator Guffey for denouncing 
them as betrayers of pledges over the radio. 

Aucust 22—C.I.0. auto union convenes in Mil- 
waukee; factional fight predicted for leader- 
ship. 

Congress leaves Washington for home; many 
members fear constituents’ reactions to do- 
nothing session. 

Federal Employment 
mately 5,000,000 
number on record. 

Aucust 23—Maritime Commission is told that 
Pacific Coast sailors do not want Federal aid. 

Harry Hopkins tells WPA committee for jobless 
there is little hope of restoration to rolls. 

Secretary Wallace predicts special session of 
Congress in November. 

Witnesses at Labor Board meeting testify Weir- 
ton Steel Company pair spies to operate 
against C.I.O. 

Avucust 24—Republican leaders predict victory 
for party in 1938. 

President Green of the A.F. of L. charges the 
C.I.0O, hired Communists to organize the auto 
and steel strikes. 

President Roosevelt denies plea of WPA com- 
mittee asking for reinstatement of jobless. 
Homer Martin fights to avoid split in automo- 

bile workers’ convention in Milwaukee. 

Teachers convention dominated by A.F. of L. 
partisans as C.I.0. question is prepared for 
vote. 

Avucust 25—Senator Copeland in scramble to beat 
LaGuardia for New York mayoralty brands 
the C.1.0. as “lawbreaker” union. 

President Roosevelt reports he will continue 
fight on judiciary; to demand ousting of 
aged and infirmed judges from Supreme 
Court. 

Senator Barkley defends record of departed 
Congress; denies party split, 

Postmaster Farley predicts voters will take care 
of anti-court Senators. 

Railroads reject employe demand for 20% 
wage increase; 250,000 threaten to strike. 

Aucust 26—New York Reserve Bank slashes 
rediscount rate to 1%; lowest figure ever 
posted by a central bank. 

Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of Treas- 
ury, dies of old age. 

Secretary of State Hull accepts Hungarian 
offer of part payment on war debt. 

Railroads and five operating unions with 250,- 
000 members accept mediation offer to avert 
strike. 

David Dubinsky offers Milwaukee convention 
a plan to heal breech between the C.1.0. and 
the A.F. of L. 


Aucust 27—Hamberg-American liner Hansa se- 
cures “radio pratique” to pass Quarantine by 


approxi- 
lowest 


Service listed 
jobless in July; 
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failing to report 24 typhoid cases among 
crew. 

Anti-Roosevelt Democrats report 
from party leaders at home. 

Auto Union votes $400,000 “war chest” to 
carry unionism to Ford Company; John L. 
Lewis denounces William Green as a “trai- 
tor.” 

Aucust 28—Passenger list of 325 canceled on 
Hamberg-American liner Hansa due to ty- 
phoid epidemic. 

Senator Copeland links Mayor LaGuardia with 
Communists. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. ordered to appear be- 
fore NLRB on charges forwarded by C.L.0. 

John Hamilton, Republican National Chairman, 
dares President Roosevelt to state his posi- 
tion on a “third term.” 

Aucust 29—Maritime Commission places _ fire 
safety, first as subsidy requirement for new 
maritime fleet. 

William Green reports 1,000,000 new members 
joined the A.F. of L. in the past 18 months. 

25,000 German-Americans, gathered at Yap- 
hank, L. I., hear leaders defend Nazi rule. 

Aucust 30—Republican Representative Taber 
predicts a deficit of $3,000,000,000 to $4,000, 
000,000; estimates session’s outlay at $10, 
252,892,556. 

Portsmouth, Ohio court enjoins United Shoe 
Workers of America from preventing the ful- 
fillment of individual contracts between 
company and 870 employes. 

Auto fatalities for first seven months of this 
year are 12% over same period in 1936, 
Aucust 31—I.M.M. gives 2,563 to 170 vote vic- 
tory to C.1.0. maritime union; ten more ship 

lines to be polled. 

NLRB ignores court decree upholding A.F. of 
L. union at Ambridge, Pa. plant of the Na- 
tional Electric Products Corporation; orders 
vote be taken. 

President Roosevelt considers special session 
of Congress. 

Minimum wage scale for New Jersey laundries 
approved by State Labor Commissioner. 
SEPTEMBER 1—A.F. of L. condemns NLRB for 

voiding contract in Ambridge, Pa. 

Secretary of State Hull, in radio speech, an- 
nounces the United States is willing to join 
any sincere disarmament conference. 

E.. A. Filene interests to operate Greenbelt 
model town on cooperative basis. 

President Roosevelt signs the sugar quota bill 
at Hyde Park; denounces refinery monopoly. 

SepTEMBER 2—A.F. of L. solicits the aid of Sena- 
tor Wagner in protest over voiding of com 
tract by the NLRB. 

A.F. of L. pledges to support West Coast tean- 
sters union; plans fight to finish on Harty 
Bridges. 

President Roosevelt signs slum-clearance 
measure; sails on holiday cruise. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars demand mandatory 
neutrality; ask Roosevelt to explain Adminis 
tration plans, 

SepremBer 3—John L. Lewis warns the Adminis 
tration to support the C.1.0. or face a dese 
tion. 

New Northwest Passage linking 


opposition 


Eastern and 
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| Aucust 11—World Zionist 


Chronology 


Western Canada is opened by two arctic 
ships. 

SEPTEMBER 4—Senator Burke 
Garner for 1940 Presidential candidacy. 

Secretary Hull warns that all naturalized 
citizens owe the United States full allegiance; 
specifically cites the German-born. 

President Roosevelt in Labor Day message 
says both employers and workers have made 
mistakes in the recent strikes. 

NLRB examiner finds the Fansteel Metallurgi- 
cal Corporation guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

SEPTEMBER 6—William Green speaking at Dallas, 
Texas, accuses C.I.O. of welcoming com- 
munist support and inviting fascist dictator- 
ship. 

ioe ki Lewis asks for a place for labor at 
industry’s council tables at a rally of 150,- 
000 workers at Pittsburgh, 

SeprEMBER 7—New York Labor Party pledges aid 
for the re-election of Mayor LaGuardia. 

President Roosevelt accepts the resignation of 
Assistant Labor Secretary McGrady. 


backs “John N. 
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American chemists predict quantity production 
of gasoline from coal in the near future. 

Chicago reports increasing spread of. infantile 
paralysis; schools remain closed. 

SEPTEMBER 9—NLRB_ witness says Bethlehem 
Steel Co. paid employe represeitiatives to ban- 
quet at mill rates. 

American civic leaders appeal to General Franco 
to save 2,000 civilians at Santander from fir- 
ing squad. 

SEPTEMBER 9—General Franco agrees to exchange 
Dahl, American aviator held under death 
sentence. 

Secretary of State Hull urges all Americans to 
quit China’s principal seaports. 

Streamlined destroyers, with heavier torpedo 
armament and gun power, planned by Navy 
for 1936-37 program. 

SEPTEMBER 10—State Department warns ships of 
dangers in Chinese waters because of Japa- 
nese blockade. 

A.F. of L. receives majority vote over C.1.O. in 
Ambridge, Penn. poll. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Congress approves 
negotiations concerning partition of Palestine. 

Aucust 12—Argentina opposes United States 
leasing of warships to Brazil. 


} Aucusr 13—United States plan to lease warships 


to Brazil indefinitely postponed. 


Aucust 15—U, S. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 


makes strong plea to both China and Japan. 


» Aucust 16—Germany makes bid for North At- 


lantic air trade as Nordmeer arrives in United 
States from the Azores. 


» Aucusr 17—U. S. Secretary of State Hull orders 


additional marines to protect Americans evac- 
uating Shanghai, gives no indication that 
Neutrality Act will be invoked. 

Great Britain announces that “all possible 
measures” will be taken to protect her in- 
terests in Shanghai, and authorizes navy to 
attack submarines threatening Mediterranean 
shipping. 

Aucust 19—Portugal breaks off diplomatic re- 
lations with Czechoslovakia because of lat- 
ter’s failure to fill arms orders. 

U. S. A. and Brazil conclude agreement for 
renting of warships to latter. 

London Times correspondent 
Germany. 

Aucust 20—Premier Benito Mussolini delivers 
peace plea, will not insist upon League 
recognition of Ethiopia, but will not abandon 
Germany or Spanish venture. 

Avcusr 23—Secretary Hull calls upon China and 
Japan to “refrain from resort to war.” 
alencia Government appeals to League, 
charges Italy with sinking four merchant 
ships. Mandates Commission of League of 
‘Nations approves in principle of partition of 
Palestine, 

Aucust 25—Great Britain approves Secretary 
Hull’s peace plea to China and Japan. 


expelled from 


Great Britain, France, and the United States 
accept invitation for representatives to aitend 
Nazi party congress at Nuremberg. 

Aucust 27—Sir Hughe Montgomery Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, British Ambassador to China, seri- 
ously wounded by Japanese plane. 

Another British vessel reported bombed in 
Mediterranean; Britain warns Franco. 

Hungarian proposal for resumption of part pay- 
ments on war debts accepted by the United 
States. 

Secretary Hull warns China and Japan concern- 
ing United States ships and nationals. 
Aucust 28—China announces willingness to ac- 
cept Hull proposals and settle differences with 

Japan by pacific means. 

Aucust 29—Strong British note to Japan demands 
“fullest measure of redress” for wounding of 
Ambassador. 

China signs non-aggression pact with Russia. 

Aucust 30—American ships warned by Govern- 
ment to avoid Shanghai after Chinese bomb- 
ing of Dollar liner President Hoover. 

SEPTEMBER 1—British destroyer attacked by sub- 
marine between Alicante and Valencia, Spain. 

SEPTEMBER 2—British propose parley of Mediter- 
ranean powers on “piracy.” 

American merchant vessels visiting Shanghai 
to be escorted by naval convoys. 

SEPTEMBER 3—Four British destroyers added to 
“anti-pirate” fleet in Mediterranean. 

Benito Mussolini to visit Berlin at end of Sep- 
tember. 

SEPTEMBER 4—United States, British, and French 
Consuls-General ask Chinese and Japanese 
to end warfare around Shanghai; U. S. Far 
Eastern policy shows firm tone against ag- 
gressors, 

SEPTEMBER 5—Russia charges Rome with torpedo- 
ing of two Soviet ships; both Russia and 
Italy dubious about proposed parleys; France 
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and Britain send invitations to ten powers. 
British unsatisfied with Japanese answer to 
note concerning wounding of Ambassador. 
China will appeal to the League of Nations 
against Japan. 
SEPTEMBER -7-+Russia demands indictment of 
Italy at parley on “piracy”; objects to pres- 
ence of Germany. 


Current History, October, 1937 


SEPTEMBER 8—Germany and Italy reject “piracy” 
conference; Great Britain resolved to con. 
tinue with conference and stamp out threats 
to Mediterranean shipping. 

SEPTEMBER 9—Mediterranean “piracy” conference 
opens. 

SEPTEMBER 10—Nine powers agree to patrol zones 
in Mediterranean. 


SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


Aucust 12—Valencia Government gains control of 
Barcelona regime. 

Captain of Spanish tanker Campeador charges 
that Italian submarine sank his ship. 

Aucust 13—Heavily concentrated International 
Brigade attacks halted east of Cordoba. 

Aucust 15—Heavy rebel offensive presses towards 
Santander. 

Aucust 16—Reinosa, Basque arms-manufacturing 
center, 40 miles southwest of Santander, 
captured by rebels. 

Aucust 17—Rebels capture 20 villages in San- 
tander drive. 

Aucust 21—Rebels capture Villacariedo, 16 miles 
south of seaport of Santander. 

Aucust 22—Rebels storm through Santander’s 
“iron ring” of forts. 

Avucust 23—Insurgent Black Arrow division 
captures Castro-Urdiales, 30 miles east of 
Santander. 


Aucust 24—Torrelavega, key to Santander, 
captured by rebels without fighting. 

Aucust 26—Rebels press on from Santander into 
Asturias; loyalists threaten Saragossa. 

Aucust 29—Rebels claim victory after severe 
fighting in Saragossa area. 

Aucust 30—Loyalists press drive on Belchite jn 
effort to drive wedge between Saragossa and 
Teruel, 

SEPTEMBER 2—Loyalists claim entry into Belchite, 
but rebels assert loyalist drive smashed. 
SEPTEMBER 3—Rebels continue advance on Gijon, 

west of Santander. 

SEPTEMBER 6—Loyalists report surrender of 60 
rebels in Belchite. 

SEPTEMBER 8—Asturians halt rebel advance on 
Gijon. 

SEPTEMBER 9—Rebels claim to |iave 
Gijon. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


Aucust 11—Japanese mass 32 warships at 
Shanghai. 

Aucust 12—Fighting breaks out at Shanghai be- 
tween Japanese Navy and Chinese; Tokyo 
Government decides to negotiate with China. 

Aucust 14—Shanghai war continues on larger 
scale; Japanese beaten back in Nankow Pass. 

Avucust 15—Chinese bombs kill 600 in Shanghai 
foreign settlement; Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull makes strong plea to China and Japan. 

Avucust 16—Japanese assault Shanghai by land, 
sea, and air; foreigners prepare to evacuate; 
1,500 troops killed in battle for Nankow Pass. 

Aucust 17—Troops pour into Shanghai as bitter 
fighting continues; Japanese masses reported 
unenthusiastic about war. 

Aucust 18—Lull at Shanghai shows 80 to 100 
thousand fighting; Japanese halted at Nan- 

kow Pass; Japan to summon Diet September 
S. 

Aucust 19—Chinese gain in Shanghai, sinking 
six ships to blockade river. 

Aucust 20—Chinese continue to gain in Shang- 
hai; Japanese claim conquest of Nankow 
Pass, the gateway to Mongolia; Japanese 
spokesman declares that only a military settle- 
ment will be possible between China and 
Japan. 

Aucust 21—U. S. flagship hit at Shanghai; one 
quarter of city burning; Chinese launching 
triple offensive to gain North China. 

Aucust 22—Japanese resume bombing of Shang- 
hai; attack on Nanking repulsed; 60,000 


troops involved as North China conflict rages. 

Aucust 23—Japanese torpedoes inflict severe 
damage in Shanghai war zone, 

Aucust 24—Japanese bombs kill 195, wound 475 
in Shanghai; Japan plans control of private 
wealth in war-time economy; Japanese claim 
capture of Kalgan, but are forced back at 
Peiping. 

Aucust 26—Japanese institute partial blockade 
of Chinese shipping to increase economic 
pressure on Nanking. 

Aucust 28—Chinese retreat north of Shanghai. 

Aucust 29—Japanese bombing attack on Shanghai 
kills 200, wounds 400. Japanese claims gain 
in north. 

SEPTEMBER 2—Japanese gain control of air, but 
experience difficulty landing troops north of 
Shanghai. 

SEPTEMBER 3—Chinese air force thwarts landing 
of Japanese north of Shanghai; Koki Hirota 
Japanese Foreign Minister, announces 0) 
jective of crushing “anti-Japanism” and its 
“spearhead,” Chiang Kai-shek. 

SEPTEMBER 4—Chinese prevent landing of Jap 
anese troops at Shanghai, claim to have te 
gained two-thirds of Lotien, northwest ¢! 
Shanghai; Chahar, as represented by “I 
influential persons,” sets up autonomols 
government; Japan plans drives on three 
fronts to mop up North China. 

SEPTEMBER 7—Chinese counter-attack at Shangbél 
forces back Japanese; Japanese warshil* 
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Chronology 


and planes continue attacks on South China 
ports. 

SEPTEMBER 8—Chinese press attack on Shanghai 
front. 

SEPTEMBER 9—Japanese advancing inland north of 
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Shanghai, but are halted in North China 35 
miles west of Peiping; Japanese Diet enacts 
supplementary war budget of $600,000,000. 
SEPTEMBER 10—Chinese hold their own in Shang- 
hai; Japanese advance on Machang in North. 


FOREIGN 


Canada 
Aucust 15—Royal Commission of five set up to 
find new economic and financial basis for 
Canadian confederation. 
Steel and textile strikes in Quebec grow ‘more 
bitter. 
Aucust 16—Premier Duplessis of Quebec warns 
textile strikers against sabotage. 


Germany 


Avcust 11—Reich, having solved unemployment 
problem, faces labor shortage. 

Aucust 15—Catholic pilgrimage prevented by 
counter-demonstration of 150,000 Nazis. 
Aucust 24—Nazis forbidden to become Rotary 

Club members. 

Aucust 25—Hitler reported ready to conclude 
agreement with the Vatican. 

SepTrEMBER 7—At opening of National Socialist 
party conference at Nuremberg, Hitler hails 
ties with Italy and Japan. 

SepTEMBER 9—Goebbels declares at Nazi Confer- 
ence that day of democracy is past. 

SepTEMBER 10—Almost entire diplomatic corps 
attend Nazi Conference for first time. 


Iraq 


Aucust 12—General Bakr Sidky Pasha, dictator 
of Iraq, assassinated. 


Mexico 


Aucust 17—President Cardenas disturbs financial 
circles by declaring that revolution is only 
30 percent completed. 

Aucustr 19—President Cardenas declares inten- 
tion to set up a “democracy of workers.” 

SepremBER 1—President Cardenas affirms inten- 


tions of continuing revolution on industrial, 
commercial, as well as agricultural fronts. 


Paraguay 


Aucust 13—Army coup forces out cabinet; Presi- 
dent Rafael Franco left in office. 

Aucust 16—Colonel Ramon L. Paredes, leader 
of Army revolt, decries abandonment of State 
socialism and return to constitutional Re- 
publican form of government; President 
Franco forced to resign, Felix Paiva becom- 
ing provisional President. 

SEPTEMBER 7—War veteran, police, student, and 
labor rebels recall of ex-President Franco. 

SEPTEMBER 8—New counter-revolt restores Presi- 
dent Paiva; situation unsettled. 


Russia 


Aucust 11—Seventy-two spy saboteurs executed 
following wreck on Trans-Siberian Railway. 

Aucust 12—Sigmund Levanesky and five com- 
panions set off for United States via North 
Pole. 

Aucust 13—Trans-polar fliers overdue. 

Aucust 14~--Faint radio message indicates safety 
of polar fliers. 

Aucust 15—Intensive search for fliers undertaken. 

Aucust 16—Commissars of Finance and Commu- 
nications replaced. 

Aucust 17—Charges of espionage brought against 
members of State Planning Commission. 
Aucust 19—Sir Hubert Wilkins joins search for 

Soviet fliers. 
Aucust 24—Nine members of Leningrad factories 
executed on charges of “murderous sabotage.” 
Aucust 27—Thirty-two “wreckers” executed in 
East Siberia. 
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This Month’s 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Every day’s screaming newspaper headlines are 
scarcely necessary to remind Americans of their 
vital interest in the present Sino-Japanese con- 
flict. There is a comprehensive treatment of it 
in this month’s issue. American neutrality and 
the military progress of the war are discussed in 
the Log of Major Currents. The most effective 
check upon Japan will be the social and economic 
tensions developing within her own boundaries, 
rather than the Chinese Army; these are analyzed 
by the editors in The Power of Japan. Japanese 
objectives in China and the relative sirengths of 
the Japanese and Chinese fighting forces are 
graphically presented by Charles Hodges, pro- 
fessor of politics at New York University and 
a frequent contributor to this magazine, in China 
—Back to the Wall. Then there is Asia’s Irre- 
pressible Conflict, contributed by William Henry 
Chamberlin. There is no need to introduce the 
Tokyo correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor to our readers. His present article is a 
valuable document on the beginnings of the Sino- 
Japanese war; necessarily written some time be- 
fore the magazine appears on the newsstands, it 
sheds incisive light upon the background of the 
struggle, and events have already justified many 
of its analyses. 






It takes: an intellectual gymnast to follow the 
intricacies of the New York mayoralty campaign. 
A Democrat who is against the New Deal is going 
all out to get the Republican nomination. And 
the present incumbent is an ardent New Dealer 
who has enjoyed the support of the party of the 
Coolidges, Hoovers, and Landons. In fact, no 
less a person than William A. White believes 
that this same individual is the “white hope” of 
the Grand Old Party. This political tangle and 
this remarkable personality, Fiorello LaGuardia, 
are succinctly described by Leon Siler in New 
York Elects a Mayor. Mr. Siler watches the 
City Hall for the New York Post. 


Reverting once more to the wars which force their 


attention upon the world, there are two articles 
on different aspects of the Spanish war by writers 


well-known in their respective fields. H. N. 
Brailsford, one of a brilliant group of English 
left-wing writers. a contributor to the Nation and 
New Republic and other American journals. and 


author of Property or Peace? as well as of many 

other works, writes Britain Blunders in Spain, 

To all those who have been trying in vain to find 

the key to English policy, this offers a lucid and Jost 
convincing answer. Richard Watts, Jr., is Th 
best known as the able dramatic critic of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. But Madrid’s Victory wel 
Complex, his impressions after a visit to Spain, #'°™ 
is a testimonial to his flair for political analysis Jjjrom 
as well as dramatic criticism. who 


Labor in America is the second of a series of [RP»: . 
articles, later to be published in book form by 7 
the Yale University Press, by Herbert Harris, ord; 


Every aspect of Soviet life has been pretty well 
covered by the experts, but remarkably little has 
been written about the press. Lawrence Martin, 
professor of journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, made a special study of this subject ona 
recent visit to Russia and describes his findings 
in The Soviet Press, with special emphasis upon 
the remarkable Peasants Gazette. 
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There were quite a few chortles when President 
Roosevelt greeted President Vargas of Brazil last T 
November as a fellow New Dealer. For the gen- 
eral impression was that President Vargas was 
a pretty neat dictator in his own right. Wilbur 
Burton, an American journalist who has spent its ¢ 
the last six years circling the earth studying his- 

tory at first hand, surveys the dictatorships of 
South America in Dictators for Neighbors. 


Arms Over Europe. by Curt L. Heymann of the 
editorial staff of the New York Times, is the third 
of a series of articles dealing with the military 
strength of plans of Europe’s leading nations. 
This instalment deals with France and her allies. 


The land-grabbers are hungry, and there are few 
places for them to turn. Africa, Land of Promise 
may be the next outlet for colonization. as the 
Ethiopian incident suggests. J. C. Le Clair, of 
the City College of New York, analyzes. this 
situation. 


There is quite a bit of current history in a pound 
of beef, and it is described in Meat Enough for 
Everybody by G. M. Kilbourn, who has been as: 
sociated for many years with the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 
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NYBODY who has ever been on a world 
cruise will tell you that for months after 
his return the favorite question seems to 

e: “What places and things impressed you the 
most?” 

This is an understandable curiosity, and Cur- 
ent History has obtained a consensus of opinion 
rom among several hundred travelers returning 
rom a 1937 world cruise. The globe-girdlers, 
vho made the trip on the Hamburg-American 
S. Reliance, were asked what they considered 
he “most impressive sights” of their trip, ac- 
ording to these topics: 


Botanical gardens 8. Mountains 
. Cities 9. Museums 
Countries 10. Natives 
D 
E 


rives 11. Rivers 


difices 12. 


1. 
2 
9 
a. 
h, 
a 


Temples 


'6. Harbors 13. Views 
© 7. Islands 14. Women 


The answers reflect a surprising degree of 
animity, especially when it is considered that 
he voyagers visited hundreds of places. Among 
its stopping points, the itinerary listed Greece, 


Is in 


L 


the Making 


Egypt, Siam, Ceylon, Malaya, Bali, Hongkong, 
Hawaii, California, Panama Canal, and New 
York. These were only a few of the famous 
places serving as virtual bases for tours to other 
sites of geographic and scenic interest. 

Most imptessive among the world’s botanical 
gardens, according to the travelers, is Buitenzorg 
in the Dutch East Indies. Buitenzorg, or Bogor, 
as the natives call it, established its botanical 
gardens more than a hundred years ago and has 
been beautifying and enlarging them ever since. 
The government has recognized the gardens as 
one of its own institutions since 1868. Among 
the additions have been a museum, a school of 
agriculture, a culture garden, a library, a her- 
barium, and botanical chemical and pharma- 
cological laboratories. 

Cities 

Among the cities, Peiping received an almost 
solid vote. It is pointed out that at the time the 
cruise arrived at Peiping, the travelers were able 
to view a city as yet unscarred by the shells and 


bombs of the undeclared war now being waged 
on China by Japan. 


Courtesy, 


VANTAGE POINT: Globe circling tourists claim that the panorama of windward Oahu, seen 
from historic Nuuana Pali, is one of the finest views in the world. Nuuana Pali. 
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FAVORED IN POLL: A questionnaire among travelers returning from a world cruise revealed 
that the natives of Bali were selected as the “most impressive.” 


Particularly impressive was the view of Peip- 
ing from the walls of the city. From these 
vantage points the ancient imperial city of China 
looks like a city of gardens. Few crowded neigh- 
borhoods are visible and the visitor gazes out 
upon an interesting arrangement of upturned 
roofs of temples, palaces, mansions—their gay 
blue, green, and yellow tiles blending with the 
deep colors of the tall trees. Peiping has a tower 
which boasts a bell weighing 120,000 pounds 
and which is 14 feet high, 34 feet in circum- 
ference at the rim, and nine inches thick. 


Countries 


The Orient scored again with the selection by 
the world voyagers of Japan as the most im- 
pressive country. The reader is again reininded 
that the trip was made before the outbreak of 
hostilities and that the travelers were not ap- 
praising a form of government but a culture, an 
art, and an architecture. They visited Beppu, 
Miyajima, Kobe, Yokohama, and Nikko, and 
were interested in the orderliness of the people 
and the contrast between the growing Westerni- 
zation and the traditional Orient culture. 


Drives 


The world tour featured many drives, but none 
impressed the travelers as much as the ride from 
. Colombo to Kandy, a 75-mile trip through the 
most beautiful sections of Ceylon. Starting out 
from Colombo, capital of Ceylon and home of 


the renowned Victoria Park, the tourists were 
able to see the Cinnamon Gardens, a locality of 
small dwellings lining a series of parallel roads 
named after former British governors. At Kandy, 
a unique tropical town, full of interesting his- 
torical and Buddhistic associations, the tour 
drove by the temples and tombs for which the 
city has been famed as a tourist attraction. 


Edifices 


The Taj Mahal, which has appeared on many 
lists as one of the Seven Wonders of the World, 
was selected as the most impressive edifice. 
This marble monument, erected in 1648 at Agra. 
India, has remained the most imposing palace 
of the dead that the world has seen. It was 
built by the omnipotent Shah Jehan to perpetuate 
the memory of his wife. 


Harbors 


Among harbors, Hongkong received the top 
rating. The Southern coast is deeply shaped and 
two peninsulas extend boldly for several miles 
into the sea, forming two immense natural har- 
bors. The beauty of the harbors is enhanced by 
the spectacle of Mount Stenhouse rising high 
above the island of Lamma, largest of the islands 
surrounding Hongkong. 


Islands 


The island leading all others in the choices 
the travelers was Oahu (Honolulu). This mo 
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famous of all Hawaiian islands is one of pleasing 
contrasts; of modernity in its streets and build- 
ings—particularly hotels and government struc- 
tures—and of unchallenged natural beauty in its 
beaches and interior. The world tourists drove 
around Honolulu and to Nuuana Pali and Dia- 
mond Head. 


Views 

The view from Honolulu’s Nuuana Pali was 
considered finer than from any other vantage 
point on the world cruise. Nuuana Pali, a lofty 
- and picturesque precipice, looks out over hun- 
dreds of miles of sea and colorful landscape. 


Mountains 


Japan’s celebrated Fuji-San was selected the 
most impressive mountain. Rising to a height of 
12.395 feet, Fuji-San is a cone of beautifully 
simple form, its simplicity even more accentuated 
because it stands isolated. Its summit is broken 
by a crater 2,000 feet in diameter. Great num- 
bers of pilgrims regularly emigrate to the moun- 
tain. 


Museums 


Of the world’s museums (not including New 
York) those in Cairo, Egypt, were chosen by the 
voyagers. The museum of Egyptian antiquities, 
originally founded at Bulak in 1863 and later 
removed to its present quarters at a cost of more 
than $1,000,000, is said to contain the most 
valuable collection of its kind in the world. It 
is entirely devoted to antiquities of Pharaonic 
times. 


Natives 


There was little disagreement over the cate- 
gory of “natives.” Almost without exception, 
the visitors picked the Balinese. Although of the 
same stock as the natives of Java and resembling 
them in general appearance, the Balinese are 
bigger, stronger, more enterprising, and more 
advanced and skilled. Traveling through the 
heart of the enchanting, unspoiled island, from 
Padang Bay to the Bat’s Cave, Kintamani and 
Dean Pasar, the tour stopped to wateh special 


performances by a troupe of Balinese actors and 
dancers. 


Women 


The women of Bali, incidentally, received a 
hearty vote as the most beautiful seen on the 
(rip. Many artists and writers visiting the island 
have come away with nothing but praise for the 
high degree of perfection in body, face, color, 
and complexion attained by the female Balinese. 
Their features are delicately chiseled, but are 


rene vaeation ate 


MAGINE yourself in an edenic valley high 
[= to miss summer and south enough to 
avoid winter.. a hospitable haven of eternal 
spring, where palm and evergreen grow side by 
side.. Suchis Mexico City, a busy metropolis in 
a distinctly Spanish colonial atmosphere awakening 


to the ways of TODAY .. 


A few hours of fast, comfortable travel, and you 
are in the tourist Mecca of the Americas --Mexico 
City-- and, but a step away lie Morelia, Patzcuaro, 
Uruapan, Guanajuato, Oaxaca and Monte Alban 
--dreamlands of romance, color and charm, awaiting 
you for a perfectly different holiday! 


When planning your next vacation, request 
your travel agent to prepare an attractive 
Mexican itinerary for you. Or write us for in- 
formation on round trip fares, fast, through, 
up-to-date rail service, and our latest folder. 
Ten cents brings you a seven 
color pictorial map of Mexico. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS oe MEXICO 


201-C, North Wells Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 


yy. Reduced Rates 
for 
Teachers and Students 


Ww 


Current History offers special prices on 
quantity orders to teachers and stu- 
dents when the magazine is ‘used in 
connection with school and classroom 


work. 
For details and price schedule write to 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Dept. S 63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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full and strong-looking. There is enough of the 
Oriental touch about them to give them an ap- 
pearance of languid beauty, but they are far 
from inactive and work as long and as hard as 
the men. 


Rivers 


There have been disputes as to which is the 
greater river—the Nile or the Ganges. The 
world travelers have given their vote to the latter. 
India’s mighty river, which in its lower course 
supplies the river system of Bengal, and has its 
source in an ice cave at the foot of a Himalayan 
snow-bed, is essentially a river of great cities: 
Calcutta, Monghyr, Patna, Benares, and Alla- 
habad all lie on its course below its junction 
with the Jumna. 


Temples 


Finally, the world’s most impressive temple, 
according to the tourists, is Angkor-Wat in Cam- 
bodia, the best preserved example of Khmer archi- 
tecture in the world. The temple was originally 
devoted to the worship of Brahma, but afterwards 
to that of Buddha. Its construction is' believed to 
be that of the first half of the twelfth century, B.C. 


Previous Selections 


It is interesting to compare the 1937 selections 
with those of previous years. The travelers re- 
turning from the same world tour in 1935 and 
1936 chose virtually the same sights. Eight of the 
fourteen places selected by the 1937 globe-girdlers 
were chosen by both the 1935 and 1936 groups: 


Botanical 1935 1936 
Gardens Buitenzorg Buitenzorg 
Cities Peiping Peiping 
Countries Japan Japan 
Drives Colombo-Kandy Colombo-Kandy 
Edifices Taj-Mahal Taj-Mahal 
Harbors Hongkong Rio de Janeiro 
Islands Bali Bali 
Mountains Fuji-San Fuji-San 
Museums’ Cairo Hawaiian 
Natives Balinese Balinese 
Rivers Nile Ganges 
Temples Temple of Heaven Angkor-Wat 
Views From Great Wall From Sugar Loaf 
Women Balinese Balinese 
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HERE AND THERE 


ULGARIA claims distinction as a “nation 
B of centenarians.” Latest statistics reveal 

that the country numbers more than 4,000 
people who are a hundred or more. Most of 
them live in villages or mountain districts, lead. 
ing regular but primitive lives. They attribute 
their longevity to the healthy climate and to their 
diet of fresh vegetables and fruits. One of their 
favorite dishes is sour milk; they are also very 
fond of garlic. These two items, with brown 
bread, are the staple daily fare of this long-lived 
race. 


Cells with southeasterly exposures are very 
much in demand at Alcatraz, especially among 
the inmates who expect to remain on the island 
for a few years at least. The “guests” at Alca- 
traz have discovered that one side of the island 
affords them an excellent view of Treasure Is!and, 
bay site of the San Francisco World’s Fair in 
1939, 


They said it couldn’t be done and that even if 
it could it would not mean anything. But that 
failed to discourage young Wilhelm Landauer 
who announced that he would copy the entire 
constitutional laws of Austria—some 52,000 
words—on a postcard. Landauer said he hoped 
to obtain a government job when he completed 
the card. He worked at it for a year and a half. 
The card is now finished and not a single word 
has been omitted. The writing is so small it can- 
not be read without the use of strong magnifying 
glasses. Landauer has sent the card to the Aus- 
trian president, and according to latest reports, 
is still waiting for his job. 


The foregoing account is not unlike that of a 
young gypsy scholar of Rumania who decided 
to translate Dante’s Divine Comedy into her own 
gypsy tongue. The girl, 26, was one of the few 
gypsies to win a scholarship granted by the Ru- 
manian government. Authorities encouraged her 
with her work, saying that she might have the 
translation published when it was completed. The 
girl worked for months, completed the transla- 
tion, and sent it to the publishers. The manu- 
script was rejected when it was discovered that 
in all of Rumania, there are only 12 gypsies who 
can read! 
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nd. ” re The Disarmament Hoax ... . . Fletcher Pratt 
‘ Those Who Don’t Want PAP— Fallacies About Your Health . . August A. Thomen 

those to whom the sweetened water of polite criticism is The Roadto Hell. A Story . . . . . . John Fante 

rancid reading—who don’t want their facts diluted by Why All Politicians Are Crooks . . . An Editorial 

journalistic ‘‘punch-pulling’’—are the people for whom SAC LL aL ee ea 

The American Mercury is edited. OPEN FORUM AMERICANA NEW BOOKS 
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Noek, Channing Pollock, William H. Chamberlin, Have- By Channing Pollock 

lock Ellis, Hilaire Belloc, and scores of others. And 

Mercury fiction year after year, is given one of the highest 

ratings by Edward J. O’Brien in his Best Short Stories. 

Among the famous writers who have contributed fiction 

are Pearl Buck, Charles MacArthur, Jerome Weidman, 

H. L. Davis, Sherwood Anderson, Thomas Wolfe, William Faulkner, and many others. 
That is why the circulation of The American Mercury—in its new handy, pocket-size format—has shot 

up 130% in less than 6 months! To enable you, as a Current History reader, to prove this to your own 
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The World Today in Books 


(Continued from page 9) 


tional system by admitting her as a partner in 
Africa, it would, I submit, be worth while to 
make the sacrifice of placing some of our own 
African territory under a mandate from the 
League of Nations, and recommending that Ger- 
many should either at once or by a gradual proc- 
ess be substituted for Great Britain as the manda- 
tory power.” 

Mr. Kennedy is certain to be asked many 
questions by his English colleagues. What, for 
example, if Germany should decide some time 
later that she is not satisfied with her new 
African gift and wants more? What if Germany 
might see fit to exploit her new colonies for the 
purpose of making her the dominant empire in 
Europe? What logic is there in the theory that 
if you are not willing to fight the enemy the next 
best thing to do is to provide him with more 
weapons with which to fight you? Is this 
masochism ? 


To Arms for England 


Quincy Howe’s England Expects Every Amer- 
ican to Do His Duty offers an interesting possi- 
bility that Mr. Kennedy has overlooked in Britain 
Faces Germany. For if England fails to mollify 
Germany and is forced into war, she need not 
fear that she will have to carry the fight alone. 
Good old America will help out, just as she has 
done time and again. England not only hopes 
this. She expects it, according to Mr. Howe, who 
has attempted to prove in his little book that the 
“United States stands ready to go to war with 
any nation that commits the unpardonable offense 
of. threatening a vital interest of the British Em- 
pire.” The military policies of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, he says, show that the Army and 
Navy are not preparing for a defensive war; their 
plans call for offensive warfare and the invasion 
of foreign soil. 

Little short of sensational is Mr. Howe’s ex- 
planation of the propaganda machinery through 
which Great Britain has sought to instill an al- 
legiance for the empire in American citizens sec- 
ond only to the United States. Naming names of 
persons and agencies, Mr. Howe accuses the own- 
ers and editors of the New York Times of con- 
ducting the chief British propaganda organ in 
the United States. Half a dozen foreign corre- 
spondents of the Times are British subjects and 
Mr. Howe suggests that “one must have-a British 
passport before one can hope to write news from 
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abroad for the foremost newspaper in the United 
States.” He admits, however, that the Times. 
“like the British Foreign Office and the House 
of Morgan,” is sincere. Prominent, too, among 
those mentioned on the social register of Amer. 
icans carrying the cross of England, are the Dy 
Ponts, Charles A. Lindbergh, Lowell Thomas, 
Nicholas Roosevelt, Owen D. Young, John 4, 
Finley, James G. Harbord, and John W. Davis, 
And among institutions, there are Harvard Uni- 
versity, the English-Speaking Union, the Foreign 
Policy Association, the League of Nations Asso. 
ciation, and the Council on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. Howe, as one might expect, is an isolation. 
ist. Isolation, he says, is “America’s opportun- 
ity.” She should aim at self-sufficiency as the 
only way to preserve not only her own interests, 
but the “interests of civilization, democracy, and 
progress throughout the world.”  Self-contain- 
ment, of course, is an ideal situation and the 
United States could throw a wall around itself, 
for a limited time, at least, without severe conse- 
quences. But over the longer range, the only 
truly self-contained communities are the ceme- 
teries, and it would be economic folly to pursue 
strict isolation. High tariff barriers are working 
hardship enough on the farmer and _ planter; 
isolation would complete their ruin. Mr. Howe 
is illuminating and entertaining, but that is all. 


Stull a Believer 


Tue retreat from Moscow in full flight of many 
of its previously stoutest defenders has caused 
Lion Feuchtwanger to rush back to Russia. He 
wanted to see just what was happening. What 
he saw reassured him and in order that others 
who may have had doubts might also be reas- 
sured he has written Moscow, 1937: My Visit 
Described for My Friends. 

What they say isn’t true, he maintains. It isn’t 
true that Russia has abandoned the principles of 
the revolution. It isn’t true that the Zinoviev and 
Radek trials, among others, were unjustified and 
the result of Stalin’s ambition and vengefulness. 
It isn’t true that Russia has appropriated prac- 
tices which are fascistic in conception and exe- 
cution. 

Mr. Feuchtwanger says he left the “counterfeit 
democracy and hypocritical humanism” of West: 
ern Europe to “breathe again” when he came into 
the “invigorating atmosphere of the Soviet 
Union.” Here the air was tonic and he filled his 
lungs. He looked about. He inquired. He took 
notes. His enthusiasm mounted. Then it soared. 
Finally: 

. already the framework of a_ mighty 
building is rising up pure and clear-cut. It is 4 
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very Tower of Babel, but one which wants not 
to bring the people nearer to the sky, but the 
sky nearer to the people. And the work has suc- 
ceeded. . . . It does one good after all the com- 
promise of the West to see an achievement such 
as this, to which a man can say Yes, yes, yes, 
with all his heart; and because it seemed un- 
crateful to keep this “Yes” within me, I wrote 
this book.” 

Whether Mr. Feuchtwanger’s “Yes” will be 
echoed by objective historians who prefer to 
write only with the incalculable advantage af- 
forded by the perspective of time offers an inter- 
esting thought for the future. 


Unsung Heroes 


[rts no injustice to the American Friends Service 
Committee to say that not many know of it. The 
Committee’s accomplishments entitle it to the 
most widespread recognition and in Swords into 
Ploughshares, Mary Hoxie Jones writes an inter- 
esting history of its work. 

The American Friends Service Committee was 
horn out of love of peace and hate of war. Its 
founders were Quakers who watched with horror 
a world gone mad in 1914-1918. They saw the 
war as an “ocean of darkness and death” and set 
in motion machinery to take care of innocent 
sufferers. Thousands of Europe’s children—many 
of them orphans and near-orphans—were fed 
by the Committee in 1917. 

What started out in 1917 to be a temporary 
measure has grown into a permanent organiza- 
tion. During the 20 years of its existence the 
Committee sent hundreds of loads of cod liver 
oil to Russia during the famine; carried on the 
work of peasants in the fields while it stamped 
out the typhus in Poland; rebuilt the houses and 
replanted the wastes in Serbia; became mothers 
and fathers to thousands of children in the coal 
fields in West Virginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio; and today, provides relief for children 
on both sides of the Spanish civil war. 

Literally, the Committee has succeeded in turn- 
ing “swords into ploughshares.” Not only homes 
and land have been reclaimed, but lives. Where 
formerly ground was laid to waste by war, farms 
now stand. Faced with the enormous detail that 
a history of the Committee would entail, Miss 
Jones has chosen a unique method of presenta- 
tion: she has created characters, given them 
— and has allowed the story to revolve about 
them. 


The Church and Politics 


Tue Spanish war has served to bring the Cath- 
olic Church well out into the open as a political 
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body. The place of the Church in politics is 
discussed by Hilaire Belloc in The Crisis of Civil- 
ization and by William Teeling in Pope Pius XI 
and World Affairs. The extent to which two 
Catholics can disagree is evident in the writings 
of the two authors. 

Mr. Belloc, viewing a world crisis which “does 
not permit of indefinite delay,” believes that only 
in the reconversion of the world to the Catholic 
standpoint is there hope for the future. Civiliza- 
tion has progressed because of Catholic ideals, 
he says, and now that civilization faces a crisis 
it can turn only to Catholicism for salvation, 
applying the same ideals that carried it forward 
in the past. “It was the Faith which gradually 
and indirectly transformed the slave into the serf, 
and the serf into the free peasant... . It was 
the Faith which by its moral atmosphere checked 
and curbed usury. .. .” And now? “It was the 
disruption of Catholic unity in Europe which let 
in all the evils from the extreme of which we now 
suffer and are in peril of dissolution.” 

Mr. Belloc urges the adoption of a “Print and 
Program” policy to extend the influence of the 
Catholic Church and to facilitate the conversion 
of large numbers of non-Catholics. “Print” is 
short for propaganda. The author calls for a 
subsidized weekly publication, the cost of which 
would be “insignificant” compared to some of the 
Church’s “quasi-charitable entertainments.” He 
proposes, too, that the Church hire first-rate 
writers and pay them well. The “program”— 
followed out very carefully in order that the 
individual and not the Church be responsible— 
should “go to the root of the matter, when and 
if it should appear as a positive political scheme 
which will draw men towards it, just as its im- 
mediate opponent, communism, draws them.” 

Mr. Belloc is for increased Catholic influence 
in politics, but that the Catholic Church has not 
always reflected the political views of all its mem- 
bers seems abundantly clear from Mr. Teeling’s 
Pope Pius XI and World Affairs. It is a tragedy, 
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Mr. Teeling says, that the teachings of Catholi- 
cism should seem to be combined with fascism, 
in which only a very small percentage of the 
Catholic world believes. 

In what is probably one of the severest criti- 
cisms of the Vatican by a Catholic to appear in 
recent years, Mr. Teeling declares that many 
Catholics believe that the Church is governed 
in world matters by an out-of-date machinery. 
The Pope has shown himself a “hard man,” one 
who is unwilling to accept advice unless it is 
asked for, and the author wonders whether it 
might not be wise to set an age limit. Young 
blood is needed in the higher ranks of the Vati- 
can, he says. 

Mr. Teeling reveals that before he started his 
book, he tried to take the view that a Pope would 
not be influenced in his political activities by his 
geographical position in Rome. But investigation 
changed this view. The Pope, he finds, has be- 
come more and more friendly with Mussolini. 
Despite the growing numbers of Catholics in the 
western world he continues to appoint Italian 
Cardinals. And his failure to make a strong 
pronouncement decrying the atrocities of Addis 
Ababa have made Catholics “sigh, and sigh in 
vain.” 

Mr. Teeling examines the position of the Cath- 
olic Church in most of the major countries of the 
world, with special emphasis on Great Britain 
and the United States. He believes that Catholic 
center of gravity seems to be pulling in that 
direction. He states his views with admirable 
candor and his book is of particular value at a 
time when the Vatican is more than ever in the 
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spotlight, the glare of which appears to haye 
unusual intensity at the moment. 


W ute on the subject of religion and_ politics, 
it might be well to say a few words about W ould 
Christ Wear Khaki? This book, whose author 
ship is acknowledged by a W. Cloud Snyder, js 
a protest against what it calls “pulpit extremism,” 
but fails signally to discredit any agency save 
itself. For it is manifestly the product of stunted 
thinking and elephantine emotionalism. 

Mr. Snyder’s literary formula is not unlike that 
found on the editorial pages of a large but little. 
respected newspaper chain operated by a Cali- 
fornia publisher. Sensationalism in topic and 
content; short, terse sentences; disregard for 
facts—all these Mr. Snyder has appropriated in 
his attempt to manufacture a “red scare” within 
the Church. Clergymen for whom America has 
had nothing but profound respect and admiration 
are accused of preparing the ground for Bolshe. 
vism in this country. Their constant preachings 
on behalf of peace, he claims, are un-Christian, 
arguing that he has “assurance” that Jesus would 
march off to war: “Christ would wear khaki.” 

Before dismissing the book as sheer nonsense, 
it should be pointed out that Mr. Snyder gives 
himself away—as to what he is and what he 
stands for—in his extravagant expressions of 
admiration for the form of government presided 
over by Europe’s twin tyrants, I] Duce and Der 
Fuhrer. 

The less said about this book the better. 


The Fight on Syphilis 


Tere has been an abundant recent literature 
on social diseases but few books have dealt as 
thoroughly and as competently with the topic as 
Syphilis: The Next Great Plague to Go, by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. Fishbein discusses questions, one by one, 
which are most common concerning the Great 
Destroyer. He believes that a large-scale cam- 
paign involving the organization of facilities to 
take care of every person who requires medical 
care and for the purpose of education will have 
wide and lasting results. 

Reviewing the experiences of other nations in 
combating the disease, Dr. Fishbein says syphilis 
can best be controlled when people are taught 
to recognize the nature of the disease and to 
attack it openly. “The time will come,” he com 
cludes, “when boys and girls of high school age 
will be suitably informed concerning the nature 
of this disease, the method of transmission, and 
the steps that are necessary for its control.” 
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